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Local    Government. 

By   the   President   (Mr.  Edwin  Guthrie). 


Read   November   20th,  1889. 


It  ■would  be  profoundly  interesting  to  contemplate  the  retrospective 
aspect  of  this  question,  to  review  those  features  in  the  past  which 
distance  of  time  has  rendered  picturesque,  as  the  ruins  of  old 
castles  are  picturesque — that  is  to  say,  more  admirable  in  their 
traditional  than  in  their  active  existence.  They  served  their 
day  in  the  onward  march.  Let  them  be  venerated  accor- 
dingly. In  local  institutions  and  castles  alike,  amid  much  that  was 
both  morally  and  physically  insanitary,  the  maturer  comforts  and 
liberties  of  to-day  were  conceived  and  nurtured. 

It  would  be  interesting,  too,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  perhaps  here  and  there  tend  to  our  edification,  to  notice 
the  systems  of  local  government  obtaining  in  other  countries — 
but  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  What  is  proposed  herein 
is  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  local  government  from  a  purely 
modern  English  point  uf  view,  dismissing  the  historic  aspect 
with  the  brief  acknowledgment  that  throughout  the  long  vista 
of  the  past,  the  vital  spark  of  the  democratic  principle  essential 
to  the  popular  welfare  has  ever  burned  and  never  been  really 
quenched.  Spite  of  all  periods  of  imperial  and  local  tyrannies  the 
voice  of  the  common  people  has  always  been  a  factor  in  our 
national  life,  from  the  primitive  days  when  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers met  at  the  village  moot,  armed  with  their  spears  and  shields, 
expressing  their  will  by  loud  cries  of  "Aye"  and  "Nay,"  to  the 
present  day,  when  the  will  of  the  people  is  quietly  expressed  at 
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the  ballot  box,  through  which  the  democracy  reigns  and  the  subject 
monarchy  and  its  ministers  obey. 

The  principal  Acts  of  local  popular  enfranchisement  centre  in 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848,  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875  (by  which  the  two  last-named  were  repealed),  and  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  which  latter  extended  local 
popular  government  to  the  counties. 

The  local  government  of  England  is  entirely  administrative 
and  in  no  sense  legislative,  except  to  the  extent  that  powers  to 
make  by-laws  are  conferred  by  the  Imperial  Legislature,  from 
which  all  local  powers  are  derived. 

Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  powerful  local  authorities  and 
corporations  may  and  do  influence  legislation  in  a  very  potent 
degree,  and  thus  local  independence  and  imperial  homogeneity  are 
held  in  continuous  harmony. 

The  magnitude  of  our  local  government  system  may  be  indi- 
cated, in  a  general  sense,  by  the  extent  to  which  local  authorities 
are  held  in  credit,  as  exhibited  by  the  amount  of  local  borrowings 
and  in  the  low  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  are  able  to  borrow. 
The  total  local  indebtedness  is  given  in  the  latest  published  report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  for  1888-9,  and  referring  to 
the  account  for  the  year  1886-7,  at  £186,821,642.  The  rates  of 
interest  at  which  this  money  is  borrowed  range  from  2f  to  4  per 
cent.  "While  this  large  figure  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  indicate 
exhausted  expenditure,  lying  upon  us  as  a  mere  burden, 
without  representative  value,  neither  does  it  inform  us  of  the  value 
of  the  aggregate  estates  of  the  local  authorities.  In  the  case  of 
one  authority,  an  indebtedness  may  have  been  created  to  meet  an 
expenditure  upon  some  necessary  sunk  or  exhausted  work,  leaving 
no  tangible  value  capable  of  bemg  properly  stated  upon  a  balance- 
sheet.  The  indebtedness  of  anothei  corporation  may  be  largely  or 
entirely  in  respect  of  acquired  property,  having  a  permanent  value 
capable  of  realisation,  and  admissible  upon  a  balance  sheet.  To 
what  extent  the  above-named  indebtedness  represents  permanent 
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value,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  attributable  to  exhausted  expendi- 
ture, is  not  ascertained,  and  it  cannot  be  ascertained  until  all  local 
authorities  are  obliged  to  issue  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

Having  regard  to  the  length  of  time  corporations  have  been 
endowed  with  borrowing  powers,  and  the  enlarged  number  of 
public  departments  brought  within  the  powers  of  local  authorities, 
it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  communal  property  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  above-named  indebtedness — as,  for  instance,  the 
indebtedness  of  the  city  of  Manchester  is  £7,039,424,  her 
tangible  and  valuable  estate  is  worth  £9,730,082,  or  38%  larger 
than  her  indebtedness,  indicating  an  estate  freed  to  the  extent 
of  £2,690,658. 

If  the  position  of  Manchester  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
average  position  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  country,  the  total 
value  of  those  estates  would  aggregate  £257,813,865. 

As  no  obligation  is  laid  upon  local  authorities  to  do  so,  it  is 
the  exception  for  any  such  authority  to  prepare  or  publish  a 
balance-sheet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  city  of  Manchester  first  prepared  a  balance-sheet 
exhibiting  her  position  in  relation  to  her  estate.  The  Manchester 
Poor  Law  Guardians  have  never  yet  done  so.  Probably  no  boards 
of  guardians  have  done  so.  Tlie  county  of  Lancaster  has  never 
done  so.  Probably  none  of  the  counties  have  done  so.  The 
accounts  relating  to  income  and  expenditure,  or  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, may  have  been  kept  in  all  those  cases  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  but  there  has  been  nothing  to  show  what  has  been  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  possessions  of  the  authorities  who  have 
become  responsible  for  the  large  indebtedness  above-named.  I 
consider  the  preparation  and  publication  of  such  a  statement  should 
be  made  a  legal  obligation. 

It  has  become  quite  a  common  practice  to  compare  the  local 
indebtedness  of  the  country  to  the  national  debt,  and  to  utter 
words  of  warning  at  the  enormous  proportions  the  local  in- 
debtedness has  assumed,  and  to  show  that,  taking  tlie  two  classea 
of  indebtedness  together,  the  national  obligations  are  as  onerous  as 
ever. 
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It  is  well  to  be  warned,  and  to  carefully  weigh  timely  words  of 
caution  as  offered  to  local  authorities,  and  to  be  as  careful  as 
may  be  in  the  matter  of  local  expenditure  and  indebtedness.  But 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  nature  of  the  local  debt.  The  former  is  represented 
by  no  material  or  realisable  value — the  latter  is  mainly  represented, 
and  more  than  represented,  by  actual  valuable  property,  acquired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  for  ever.  The  national  debt  is  a 
bui'den  upon  us  and  nothing  more.  It  relates  to  the  past,  and, 
speaking  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  relates  to  operations  wholly 
destructive,  whereas  the  local  indebtedness  relates  to  operations 
wholly  constructive.  The  former  is,  in  respect  of  money,  lost  and 
gone  for  ever.  The  latter  is  in  respect  of  something  bought  and 
acquired,  and  having  a  permanent  value.  Happily,  as  the  following 
table  shows,  the  National  Debt,  has  been  largely  reduced,  and  I 
trust  nothing  may  occur  to  prevent  its  continued  reduction.  Side 
by  side  are  exhibited  the  changes  in  the  national  and  local  debts 
in  the  same  period. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.     LOCAL  DEBT. 

1874-5 768,945,757  92,820,100 

1886-7 736,278,688   186,821,642 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  growth  of  the  local 

indebtedness  within  the  two  periods  : — 

1874-5   £92,820,100 

1875-6   99,407,540 

1876-7   106,045,465 

1877-8     114,412,201 

1878-9   128,189,589 

1879-80 136,934,070 

1880-1    144,203,299 

1881-2  151,704,640 

1882-3  159,255,776 

1883-4  164,847,463 

1884-5  173,207,968 

1885-6  181,488,720 

1886-7   186,821,642 

Thus  in  twelve  years  the  amount  of  the  local  indebtedness  has 
a  little  more  than  doubled. 
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We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  rateable  value  upon  which 
this  indebtedness  bears  has  advanced  in  anything  like  a  corre- 
sponding ratio,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Valuation  to  the  Poor  Bate, 

Increase  over  Preceding  Year 

Gross  Estimated 
Rental. 

Rateable  Value. 

Gross  Estimated 
Rental. 

Rateable  Value. 

1874 

£136,408,462 

£115,646,631 

£3,836,633 

£3,254,269 

1875 

140,524,319 

119,079,589 

4,115,857 

3,432,958 

1876 

146,989,979 

124,587,474 

6,465,660 

5,507,885 

1877 

150,980,679 

127,948,380 

3,990,700 

3,360,906 

1878 

154,606  467 

131,021,019 

3,625,788 

3,072,639 

1879 

157,968,723 

133,769,875 

3,362,256 

2,748,856 

1880 

160,248,997 

135,645,473 

2,280,274 

1,875,598 

1881 

165,143,300 

139,636,307 

4,894,303 

3,990,834 

1882 

167,449,369 

141,407,686 

2,306,069 

1,771,379 

1883 

169,835,285 

143,222,438 

2,385,916 

1.814.752 

1884 

172,653,906 

145,527,944 

2,818,621 

2,305,506 

1885 

175,044,207 

147,350,562 

2,390,301 

1,822,618 

1886 

177,240,827 

148,907,797 

2,196,620 

1,557,235 

1887 

177,954,875 

149,334,624 

714,048 

426,827 

This  shows  an  increase  in  rateable  value  on  the  years  1874  and 
1887  of  only  28  per  cent,  against  the  101  per  cent  of  increase  in 
local  indebtedness  on  the  years  1874-5  and  1886-7,  and  that  while 
the  indebtedness  in  1874-5  was  only  80  per  cent  upon  the  rateable 
value,  in  1886-7  it  was  125  per  cent. 

Without  explanation,  these  figures  might  be  taken  as  justifying 
the  alarmist's  view;  but  examination  shows  that  the  increase  of  rates 
and  charges,  as.  burdening  the  people,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Feelings  of  alarm  in  respect  of  local  expenditure  may  be 
further  allayed  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  which  shows 
but  a  slight  advance  in  the  public  rates  : — 


Total  amount 

Year. 

received  from 
Public  Rates. 

Rateable  Value. 

Rate  in  the  £ 

£ 

£ 

s.    d. 

1874 

18,906,137 

115,646,631 

3     323 

1879 

21,789,423 

133,769,875 

3     3-09 

1884 

24,934,147 

145,527,944 

3     512 

1886 

26,142,891 

148,907,797 

3     613 

1887 

26,637,017 

149,334,624 

3     «80 
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The  rates  given  in  the  last  column  are  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  each  other  only,  and  are  not  for  particular 
application  in  any  other  relations. 

The  increase  arises  principally  from  the  three  following 
causes:  (1)  The  assumption  by  local  authorities  of  undertakings 
which  were  formerly  conducted  by  private  companies,  as  in  the 
case  of  waterworks,  gasworks,  and  tramways.  In  such  cases  the 
ratepayers  pay  to  the  local  authorities  what  they  formerly  paid  to 
the  private  companies.  (2)  Additional  services,  as,  for  instance, 
education,  markets,  parks,  cemeteries,  libraries,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  etc.  (3)  Additional  benefits,  such  as  street  improvements, 
better  sanitation,  &c. 

The  following  table  affords  a  comprehensive  dissection  of  the 

kind  of  works  and  property  in  respect  of  which  the  large  local 

indebtedness  has  been  incurred  : — 

Waterworks  £32,427,279 

Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piera    29,901,617 

Highways,  Street  Improvements,  and  Turnpike  Roads 29,021,594 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 18,389,376 

Schools  16,812,398 

Gasworks  14,699,015 

Poor-law  Purposes    6,888,422 

Markets 5,284,948 

Bridges  and  Ferries 4,026,679 

Public  Buildings,  Offices,  &c.  (not  included  under  other  headings).  3,77L352 

Lunatic  Asylums 3,594,772 

Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Schemes   3,562,108 

Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces 2,797,406 

Cemeteries,  and  Burial  Grounds    2,427,346 

Land  Drainage,  Embankment,  and  River  Conservancy 2,262,092 

Tramways 1,316,478 

Private  Improvement  ^Yorks...  917,484 

Police  Stations  and  Gaols   1,020,179 

Baths  and  Washhouses 698,309 

Hospitals   507,465 

Libraries  and  Museums 445,379 

Fire  Brigades 346,415 

Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1866  119,655 

Slaughter-houses 84,805 

Public  Lighting 34,673 

Loans  charged  on  Church  Rates  13,304 

Other  purposes 5,451,092 

Total £186,821,642 

This  clearly  exhibits  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  local  debt  is 

represented  by  property  having  a  permanent  value,  the  acquisition 
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by  the  community  of  a  large  communal  estate,  and  is  indicative 
of  the  advance  of  local  socialism.  The  latter  phase  of  the  question 
I  do  not  propose  to  argue,  but  after  indicating  the  potential  fact 
to  pass  at  once  again  to  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  the  subject. 

As  a  large  pecuniary  question  arising  out  of  the  acquisition  by 
local  authorities  of  trading  undertakings,  it  is  open  to  debate 
whether  the  capital  value  of  those  undertakings  ought  to  be 
redeemed  at  all.  As  the  result  of  my  consideration  of  this 
feature  in  municipal  finance,  I  am  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 
community  for  the  time-being  ought  not  to  be  largely,  if  at  all, 
burdened  on  this  account.  The  accident  as  to  whether  an 
investment  of  capital  is  made  by  a  public  corporation  or  a  private 
company  does  not  alter  the  economic  principles  of  business. 
Except  to  the  extent  that  the  private  company  might  deem  it 
prudent  to  set  aside  a  reserve  fund  against  the  contingency  of 
capital  extinction,  I  do  not  think  that  a  pviblic  corporation  should 
be  called  upon  to  extinguish  debt  represented  by  a  trading 
investment.  In  my  view  the  capital  value  involved  in  such 
concerns  should  be  represented  by  permanent  stock,  the  redemp- 
tion of  which  should  only  become  obligatory  when  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  property  representing  it  should  become 
depreciated  in  value. 

In  relation  to  these  departments  I  am  moreover  of  opinion 
that  it  is  right  and  equitable,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  under- 
taken, that  the  community  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  profit  upon 
the  investment.  To  justify  this  view  I  propose  to  consider  the  case 
of  gas,  which  it  is  sometimes  said  ought  to  be  sold  at  cost  price. 
In  private  hands  the  capital  provided  earns  a  dividend  limited  by 
Act  of  Parliament  and  generally  enjoying  dividends  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent.  This  dividend  has  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  in 
proportion  to  his  consumption,  and  goes  to  the  shareholders  in  the 
private  company  in  proportion  to  their  risk  in  the  investment. 
In  the  event  of  the  works  being  transferred  to  the  public  corpora- 
tion the  risk  falls  upon  the  ratepayers  in  proportion  to  their 
liability  to  rates.    They  take  the  place  of  the  private  shareholder. 
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But  the  benefit  of  the  works  is  derived  by  the  consumers  in  pro- 
portion to  their  consumption  of  gas  precisely  as  under  the  former 
proprietary  conditions.  The  gas  consumers  get,  beside  the  benefit 
of  communal  proprietorship,  the  benefit  of  the  difference  between 
the  10  per  cent  they  paid  formerly  to  tlie  private  proprietors  and 
the  3  or  4  per  cent  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  consolidated  stock. 

Suppose  the  Ship  Canal  had  been  promoted,  and  the  capital 
provided  in  the  form  of  stock,  by  the  Corporation  of  Manchester, 
either  alone,  or  jointly  with  Salford  and  the  outlying  townships, 
would  true  economic  exigences  require  the  capital  so  invested 
to  be  redeemed  out  of  revenue,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the 
present  company,  whose  empowering  Act  requires  nothing  of 
the   kind? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  necessity  of  redemption  in  the  case 
of  corporations  arises  from  the  possibility  of  conditions  of  local 
decay  setting  in,  in  which  there  might  be  a  falling-off  alike  of 
revenue  and  rateable  value,  in  which  case  the  payment  of  interest 
upon  a  permanent  debt  would  become,  perhaps,  too  great 
a  burden  to  be  borne.  There  is  force  in  this,  and  in  the  argu- 
ment which  I  have  myself  used  on  former  occasions,  and  would 
use  again  in  respect  of  all  expenditure  upon  sunk  or  wasting 
values,  that  the  best  time  to  bear  a  burden  is  the  time 
sufficiently  buoyant  to  inspire  expenditure.  But  we  do  not  make 
our  arrangements  for  the  future  on  the  assumption  that  conditions 
of  decay  are  at  hand ;  and  I  think  that  provisions  for  capital 
redemption  should  be  so  extended  as  to  correspond  to  the 
prudential  reserve  fund  of  a  private  company — that  is  to  say,  a 
fund  fairly  corresponding  to  the  depreciated  or  superseded  value. 

Will  the  large  indebtedness  of  the  Local  Authorities  increase  ? 
That  is  difficult  to  answer,  but  many  things  point  to  the  possibility 
of  a  very  great  increase,  for  much  remains  to  be  done  to  render 
the  conditions  of  life  satisfactory.  In  some  departments  of 
expenditure  there  will  probably  be  a  considerable  reduction. 
Most  of  the  great  cities,  which  have  grown  from  narrow-laned 
villages,  have  carried  out  at  great  cost  their  central  street  improve- 
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meuts,  and  there  will  be  little  corresponding  expenditure  in 
the  future.  The  considerable  portion  of  the  arrears  of  school 
accommodation  have  been  made  up.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  departments  affecting  the  public  welfare  and  health ;  but 
besides  the  normal  requirements  of  an  increasing  population,  new 
demands  are  being  made,  which  may  lead  to  a  large  demand  for 
increased  loans. 

The  growing  density  of  our  population  gives  greater  urgency 
to  the  necessity  of  staying  the  flow  of  sewage  into  the  rivers.  This 
is  forcing  the  construction  of  new  sewage  works  and  systems  of 
treatment  of  sewage  matter.  Works  of  this  nature  are  costly,  and 
it  is  a  lamentable  circumstance  that  no  system  appears  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  corporations 
availing  themselves  of  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Acts.  Should  cor- 
porations venture  to  any  large  extent  to  exercise  their  powers  in  this 
direction,  their  indebtedness  may  increase  enormously,  but  in  this 
department  such  indebtedness  would  be  no  great  burden,  if  a  burden 
at  all,  for  amounts  so  expended  would  be  of  a  revenue-bearing 
character. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  determination  to  acquire 
increased  comforts  and  privileges  would  occasion  a  large  indebted- 
ness on  the  part  of  municipal  corporations  and  Local  Boards.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  under  the  newly-formed  County 
Councils,  the  counties  will  incur  corresponding  expenditure,  I  will 
not  anticipate,  but  unless  their  powers  should  be  greatly  enlarged, 
and  local  district  administration  be  brought  within  county 
administration,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  counties  will  become 
responsible  for  such  works  as  necessitate  large  capital  outlay. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  about  28,401  Local  Authori- 
ties making  returns  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  These 
comprise — 

The  City  of  London, 

The  Municipal  Corporations, 

Local  Boards  of  Health, 

Rural  Sanitai-y  Authorities, 
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County  Councils, 
Poor-Law  Guardians, 
School  Boards, 
Dock  and  Harbour  Boards. 

There  are,  besides,  the  magistracy,  who  have  the  administration 
of  local  justice  in  respect  of  petty  offences,  and,  in  the  counties, 
control  of  the  police. 

There  are  special  Acts  relating  to  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Metropolitan  area.  Under  the  Act  of  1888,  the  City  of  London 
proper,  while  maintaining  its  independent  dignity,  is  brought 
within  the  great  County  of  Loudon,  which  embraces  the  whole 
Metropolitan  area,  the  County  Council,  for  some  purpose, 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  area,  including  the  city 
itself.  For  police  purposes,  the  whole  Metropolitan  area  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government.  In  this  respect 
the  Metropolis  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  which 
the  police  are,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  large  towns,  under 
the  control  of  the  Watch  Committees  of  the  Councils;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  counties,  including  such  boroughs  as  do  not 
obtain  separate  powers,  are  under  the  control  of  a  joint  committee 
of  the  justices  and  the  County  Council,  the  County  Council  itself 
having  no  control,  but  being  responsible  for  their  maintenance. 

The  chief  obligatory  duties  of  municipal  authorities  are  in  respect 
of  all  matters  appertaining  to  health,  including  paving,  scavenging, 
draining,  sewering,  lighting,  construction  of  buildings,  &c.,  and 
generally,  as  above  mentioned,  the  control  of  the  police.  Other 
powers  and  functions  generally  undertaken  ai'e  the  widening  of 
thoroughfares  and  other  street  improvements,  acquisition  of  market 
rights  and  consti'uction  of  markets,  slaughter-houses,  provision  of 
fire  engines,  baths  and  vvashhouses,  cemeteries,  parks,  libraries, 
public  halls,  and  courts,  control  of  public  vehicles,  inspection  of 
weights  and  measures,  provision  of  public  analyst,  provision  of 
tramways,  and  waterworks  and  gasworks.  The  two  last-named, 
although  voluntary,  occupy  most  important  positions  in  the 
administration  of  most  of  the  great  towns.  Municipal  corpora- 
tions may  promote  or  oppose  Bills  in  Parliament. 
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The  obligatory  and  voluntary  duties  of  local  boards  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  municipal  councils,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  duties  of  rural  sanitary  authorities  relate  to  the  public 
health  only. 

The  chief  obligatory  duties  of  the  County  Councils  relate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  main  roads  and  bridges  of  the  county,  the 
appointment  of  members  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  County  Council 
and  justices,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  police,  the  maintenance  of 
county  halls  and  courts,  the  maintenance  of  lunatic  asylums,  in 
the  control  of  which  the  county  burghs  are  joined,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  inspection  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  sea  and 
rivers,  the  appointment  of  coroners,  the  licensing  of  theatres,  &c. 
(which  latter  function,  however,  they  may  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates),  and  the  administration  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts.  Their  voluntary  powers  include  the  creation  of  a 
health  department  and  appointment  of  medical  officer  of  health, 
contributions  to  industrial  schools,  &c.  County  Councils  have 
power  to  oppose  but  not  to  promote  Bills  in  Parliament. 

The  Poor-law  Guardians  administer  the  Poor  Laws,  and  have 
to  care  for  the  large  family  of  paupers,  which,  though  happily  not 
at  present  an  increasing  family,  reflects  seriously  upon  the  present 
condition  of  social  economics  in  England.  The  number  of  paupers, 
indoor  and  outdoor,  on  1st  January  last,  was  817,335,  being  about 
2*86  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country,  or  one  in  every 
thirty-five  persons. 

The  school  boards  administer  public  education  in  those  towns 
and  districts  where,  by  popular  vote,  the  application  of  the  Educa- 
tion Acts  has  been  adopted. 

The  Dock  and  Harbour  Boards  administer  their  trusts  as 
existing  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  any  port. 

The  magistrates  administer  local  justice  in  respect  of  petty 
ofiences  and  the  Liquor  Licensing  Acts,  and,  subject,  as  before 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  counties,  have  control  of  the  police. 

The  receipts  and  payments  of  the  several  authorities  as  con- 
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stituted  in  the  year  1886-7,  exclusive  of  loans  and  their  repay- 
ment,  were   respectively  £45,330,992  and  £45,122,815. 

The  following  tables  give  an  analysis  of  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments as  stated  in  the  latest  Government  report : — 

Receipts. 

Public  Rates £26,637,017 

Treasury  Subventions  and  Payments   3,975,896 

Tolls,  Dues,  and  Duties  3,554,860 

Revenue  from  Real  and  Funded  Property    1,246,001 

Sales  of  Property 548,181 

Fines,  Penalties,  Fees,  and  Licences 1,076,103 

Waterworks  2,171,558 

Gasworks  3,355,383 

Other  undertakings  producing  revenue 709,156 

Repayments  in  respect  of  Private  Improvement  Works    ..    775,106 

Receipts  from  other  sources  1,281,731 

Total £45,330,992 

Payments. 

Relief  of  the  Poor    £6,450,302 

Pauper  Lunatics  and  Lunatic  Asylums    1,433,799 

Police    3,767,033 

Education 3,635,938 

Highways,  Street  Improvements,  and  Turnpike  Roads 5,502, 107 

Gasworks  2,477,650 

Public  Lighting    893,530 

Waterworks 798,781 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  999,731 

Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers    ...  1,065,765 

Other  Public  Works  and  Purposes     4,236,469 

Private  Improvement  Works 573,806 

Principal  and  Interest  of  Loans,  including  payments  to  Sinking 

Fund  10,715,645 

Salaries  and  Remuneration  of  Officers  1,458,385 

Estsblishment  Charges    506,978 

Other  Purposes 606,896 

Total £45.122,815 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  receipts  and  payments, 
amounts  were  received  on  loan  to  the  amount  of  £9,270,987,  and 
payments  made  thereout  to  the  amount  of  £8,642,192. 
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The  total  receipts  aud  payments  of  the  local  authorities  for 
that  year  were  thus  : — 

Receipts. 

Other  than  Loans  £45,330,992 

Loans  9,270,987 

Total    £54,601,979 


Payments. 

Out  of  Rates  and  other  Receipts    ...  £45,122,815 

Out  of  Loans  8,642,192 

Total    £53,765,007 


The  following  table  affords  a  view  of  the  advance  of  local 
requirements  for  the  twelve  years  ending  1886-7  : — 


Financial  Year. 

Public  Rates. 

Loans. 

Other  Receipts. 

Total. 

1874-5 

19,198,579 

11,917,288 

11,620,065 

42,735,932 

1875-6 

19,510,029 

10,115,535 

13,499.805 

43,125,369 

1876-7 

20,147,849 

12,057,007 

14,517,833 

46,722,689 

1877-8 

21,109,170 

14,367,880 

15,030,089 

50,507,139 

1878-9 

21,789,423 

14,565052 

16,607,861 

52,962,336 

1879-80 

22,160,099 

13,980,729 

16,601,259 

52,742,087 

1880-1 

22,907,790 

13,351,935 

17,324,493 

53,584,218 

1881-2 

23,904,860 

15,351,914 

18,103,843 

57,360,617 

1882-3 

24,477,086 

10,291,822 

17,977,368 

52,746,276 

1883-4 

24,934,147 

7,928,753 

18,258,110 

51,121,010 

1884-5 

25,666,552 

11,141,053 

18,182,629 

54,990,234 

1885-6 

26,142,891 

11,623,295 

18,188,649 

55,954,835 

1886-7 

26,637,017 

9,270,987 

18,693,975 

54,601,979 
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The  following  table  gives  a  dissection  of  the  public  rates,  and 
affords  a  comparison  between  the  years  1873-4,  1878-9,  1883-4, 
1885-6,  and  1886-7 :— 


Local  Authorities. 


Amouxts  Received  from   Public  Rates. 


1873-1. 


1878-9. 


1883-4. 


1885-6. 


1886-7. 


Poor-law  Authorities 

County  Authorities 

Municipal  Coi-porations . , 

Town  Councils  acting  as  Urban 
Sanitary  Authorities 

Urban  Sanitary  Authorities 
other  than  Town  Councils,  in- 
cluding Joint  Boards 

Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  .... 

Port  Sanitary  Authorities    

Highway  Authorities  in  Rural 
Districts 

Commissioners  of  Baths  and 
Washhouses   

Conservatoi-3  of  Commons    

Commissioners  of  Free  Public 
Libraries 

Inspectors  under  the  Lighting 
and  Watching  Act  (2  and  3 
Will.  IV.  e.  90)  

Jletropolitan  Board  of  Works . . 

Commissioners  of  Police  of  the 
Metropolis 

Metropolitan  Vestries  and  Dis- 
trict Boards,  izc 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 
City  of  London 

Corpoi-ation  of  London 

School  Boards   

Commissioners  of  Sewers 

Drainage,  Embankment,  and 
Conservancy  Board 

Harbour,  Pier,  and  Dock  Au- 
thorities   

Churchwardens(ChurchRate). . 

Totals  


£ 
7,901,444 
1,798,487 
1,467,779 


3,149,984 

174,286 

1,514,758 


27,807 
218,780 

602,028 

1,126,825 

211,700 
65,393 

251,906 
48,724 

196,962 


£ 
7,942,881 
1,481,380 
1,266,900 

2,777,988 
1,781,350 

200,802 
(1,612) 

1,778,828 


25,189 
475,412 

533,086 

1,568,376 

149,690 

66,629 

1,327,078 

59,195 

206,251 


£ 
8,384,589 
1,908,930 
1,155,227 

3,752,827 
2,127,286 

279,828 
(5,269) 

1,602,554 

10,382 
3,302 

2,043 


22,847 
716,186 

639,751 

1,600,725 

200,652 

73,542 

1,990,163 

62,083 

211,310 
10,431 


£ 
8,457,530 
2,054,620 
1,224,150 

3,985,515 
2.239,624 


323,108 
(7,892) 

1,549,232 

14,017 
3,399 

2,430 


22,719 
837,575 

681,154 

1,627,111 

225,662 

77,520 

2,354,006 

62,326 

216,883 
8,440 


£ 
8,341,982 
2,097,959 
1,213,876 

4,212,949 
2,245.458 

319,392 
[8,390] 

1,549,454 

16,848 
4,511 

2,721 


23,061 
895,553 

718,840 

1,684,367 

216,112 

81,415 

2,545,493 

54,158 

203,359 

22,610t 
7,653 


18,906,137 


21,789,423  24,934,147  26,142,891 


26,637,017 


*  In  1873-4  and  187S-9  no  returns  were  received  from  these  authorities. 

t  Rates  raised  by  these  authorities  have  not  been  distinguished  in  previous  years. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  dissection  of  the  public  rates  as 
distinguishing  urban,  exti'a  metropolitan,  metropolitan,  urban  and 
rural,  and  rural. 


Local  Authorities. 


Public 
Rates. 


Total. 


1886-7. 


Public 
Rates. 


Total. 


URBAN. 

(a)  Extra-Metropolitan. 

Municipal  Corporations 

Urban  Sanitary  Authorities 

Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Washhousos  . . 
Commissioners  of  Free  Public  Libraries  .... 
Harbour,  Pier,  and  Dock  Authorities    

(6)  Metropolitan. 

Poor-Law  Authorities 

Metropolitan  Vestries,  District  Boards,  (fee. . . 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works   

Commissioners  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  . . 

Corporation  of  London    

Burial  Boards 

School  Board   

Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Washhouses    . . 

Churchwardens  (Church  Rates)    

Conservators  of  Commons 

Commissioners  of  Free  Public  Libi-aries   .... 

URBAN  AND  RURAL. 

Poor-Law  Authorities  (Extra-Metropolitan). . 
Burial  Boards  (  ditto  ).. 

School  Boards  (  ditto  ).. 

Churchwardens  (Church  Rate) 

County  Authorities  

Commissioners  of  Sewers   

Drainage,   Embankment,    and  Conservancy 

Boards   

County  Road  Boards,  South  Wales 

RURAL. 

Highway  Authorities  

Rural  Sanitary  Authorities    

Inspectors  under  the  Lighting  and  Watching 

Acts  (2  and  3  William  IV.,  c.  90) 

Isle  of  Wight  Highway  Commissioners 

Conservators  of  Commons 

Totals  


£ 

1,467,779 
3,149,984 


-  t 


1,602, 
1,126, 
211, 
218, 
602, 
65, 
11> 
64, 


6,299,424 

122,923 

187,444 

9,646 

1,798,487 

48,724 

196,962 


1,514,758 
174,286 


27,807 


v3,907,913 


;-S,663,610 


£ 

1,213,867 

6,458,407 

433 

391 

22,610 


2,154,954 

1,684,367 

216,112 

895,553 

718,840 

81,415 

5,828 

1,121,386 

16,415 

5,666 

4,338 

2,330 


6,187,028 

173,640 

1,424,107 

1,987 

2,097,959 

54,158 

203,359 
1,666 


1,543,494 
319,392 

23,061 

4,072 

173 


—  18,906,137  — 


1-6,9 


i-10,143,904 


-1,890,192 


26,637,017 


*  In  1873-4  and  in  1878-9  no  returns  were  received  from  these  authorities. 

t  Rates  raised  by  these  authorities  have  not  been  distinguished  in  previous  years. 

§  The  rates  levied  by  County  Roads  Boards  in  South  Wales  were  not  distinguished  in 
the  returns  for  1873-4. 

II  The  rates  levied  by  the  Highway  Commissioners  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  not 
shown  separately  in  the  returns  for  1873-4. 
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The  collection  of  public  rates  and  charges  is  somewhat  complex, 
and  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  country.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  cases  where  the 
municipal  authority  collects  its  own  rates  direct  from  the 
ratepayers,  but  in  most  cases  a  proportionate  precept  is  made  upon 
the  overseers  of  each  township  within  the  municipality,  and  in 
the  demand  note  issued  the  whole  sum  required  by  the  overseers 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  municipal  council  and  of  the  guardians 
is  levied  under  the  term  of  poor  rate.  This  is  a  misnomer,  for 
the  poor  rate  is  often  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole. 
Generally  the  demand  note  is  endorsed  with  a  dissection  of  the 
rate  required,  but  sometimes  no  particulars  are  vouchsafed — and 
when  they  are,  there  is  no  uniformity  iu  the  details  given.  The 
collection  of  the  two  precepts  in  one  demand  has  the  advantage 
of  economy  in  collection,  but  besides  the  inconvenience  before 
mentioned  it  has  the  other  inconvenience  of  requiring  one  large 
payment  by  the  ratepayers  instead  of  two  smaller  ones.  The 
system  of  collection  by  precept  upon  the  overseers  of  townships 
has  the  further  inconvenience  and  sometimes  injustice  of  causing 
serious  variations  in  the  rates  to  be  levied  within  one  municipality 
in  respect  of  the  common  municipal  rates.  Each  body  of 
overseers  has  to  estimate  the  rate  he  must  levy  in  order 
to  realise  the  amount  of  the  precept,  and  bring  his  balances 
as  between  one  year  and  the  next  into  account.  Thus,  in 
Manchester,  the  municipal  rates  collected  in  the  same  year, 
iu  the  several  townships,  vary  several  pence  in  the  pound. 
Moreover,  the  overseers  of  the  different  townships  within  the 
muucipality  do  not  adopt  any  common  date  for  the  making  of 
their  levy  upon  the  ratepayers.  This  is  another  disturbing 
element  in  comparing  the  rates  of  the  different  townships  of  one 
muucipality  with  another.  In  the  comparisons  of  different 
municipalities,  and  such  comparison  is  often  valuable,  there  is 
again  a  want  of  uniformity,  which  leads  frequently  to  false 
comparisons  of  assessment.  In  different  muncipalities,  different 
discounts  from  the  actual  rent  are  taken  in  fixing  the  amount 
assessed  for  rating. 


To  guard  against  misunderstanding  this  reference  to  the  main 
roads  needs  explanation.  The  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance 
was  in  the  first  instance  borne  by  the  townships  through  which 
they  passed.  The  county  paid  to  the  township  one-half  of  the 
amount  expended.  The  Government  recouped  the  county  one- 
fourth— as  stated — and  the  township  one-fourth.  The  ultimate 
incidence  of  the  costs  was  thus :  one-fourth  upon  the  township, 
one-tourth  upon  the  county,  and  one-half  upon  the  Government. 
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The  Local  Board  Districts  and  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities 
collect  their  rates  direct  from  the  ratepayers. 

The  County  Councils  collect  their  rates  by  precept  upon  the 
overseers  of  the  townships,  but  many  considerations  occasion 
varying  precepts  upon  different  townships  and  other  authorities 
within  the  county,  according  to  the  services  rendered.  Some 
boroughs  have  quarter  sessional  services.  Some  have  police 
services.  Others  have  their  own  police.  Then,  again,  the 
different  hundreds  have  different  expenditure  in  respect  of  main 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  different  authorities  have  also  their  cross- accounts  with 
each  other.  The  counties  and  county  boroughs  have  to 
contribute  to  the  guardians  their  share  of  the  maintenance 
of  management  of  pauper  lunatics.  The  county  has  to 
make  an  allowance  to  certain  boroughs  in  respect  of  the 
slaughter  of  animals  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  i 
Acts.  Prior  to  the  present  year  the  Government  contributed  to 
counties  and  boroughs  half  the  cost  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the 
police,  and  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  half  the  cost  of  medical 
officers,  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  teachers,  and  also  to 
the  county  authorities  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  main  roads.  In  place  of  these  subventions  the  Act 
of  1888  throws  the  whole  cost  of  local  expenditure  upon 
the  counties  and  boroughs,  the  counties  being  charged 
with  the  contributions  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  hitherto 
made  by  the  Government.  In  consideration  of  the  with- 
drawal of  these  subventions  contributions  are  made  from  the 
imperial  exchequer  out  of  the  local  revenue  from  licences,  and 
out  of  the  probate  duty  collected  by  the  Government.  These 
contributions  are  apportioned  between  the  counties  and  the 
boroughs.  The  question  may  be  put,  why  mix  up  imperial  and 
local  taxation  in  this  complicated  way  1  The  national  and  local 
rates  and  taxes  have  to  be  raised  from  the  people  by  one  authority 
or  the  other,  and  in  one  form  of  taxation  or  another.  Time  will 
not  permit  to  carry  the  discussion  into  the  logic  of  the  incidence  of 
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taxation.  I  will  only,  in  this  connection,  remark  that  until  the  real 
poor  rate  is  made  an  imperial  tax,  and  the  poor  rate  expenditure 
an  element  of  the  national  budget,  I  shall  not  be  prepared  to 
relinquish  the  Exchequer  contributions  in  respect  of  local  benefits. 

The  school  board  authorities  collect  their  requirements  by 
precept  upon  the  local  authorities  of  the  same  jurisdiction. 

The  costs  of  the  administration  of  justice  are  also  borne  by 
the  local  authority,  and  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions  of 
assize  by  the  county  at  large.  Except  as  to  the  magistracy,  the 
members  of  all  the  before-mentioned  local  authorities  are  elected, 
although  not  wholly  elected  by  the  people.  The  municipal  mayors 
and  aldermen,  and  the  aldermen  of  the  County  Council,  are  the 
exception.  They  are  elected  by  the  councils,  and  may  be  selected 
from  outside  the  council,  from  amongst  persons  qualified  to  be 
elected  as  councillors.  This  leads  to  many  anomalies  and  great 
irregularity  of  practice.  Some  councils  make  a  practice  of  electing 
their  aldermen  only  from  within  their  own  body,  and  in  such  case 
the  alderman  may,  in  the  first  instance,  justly  claim  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  people.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  County 
Council  of  Lancashire  at  their  first  meeting,  and  there  is  not  an 
alderman  of  the  county  who  cannot  claim  that  he  has  been  chosen 
by  the  people.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  represen- 
tative character  of  aldermen  so  elected.  Some  of  the  councils  who 
follow  this  practice  re-elect  their  aldermen,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
at  every  expiration  of  the  term  of  office.  In  such  cases,  to 
be  once  an  alderman  is  to  be  an  alderman  for  life. 
Other  councils  have  a  greater  regard  for  the  represen- 
tative principle,  and  only  re-elect  such  of  their  retiring 
aldermen  as  again  obtain  election  to  the  Council  by  the  people. 
Other  councils  elect  their  aldermen  from  either  within  or  without 
the  council—  sometimes  from  amongst  the  defeated  candidates  for 
the  position  of  councillor — for  there  are  councils  capable  of  so 
defying  the  ratepayers,  and  there  are  men  found  willing  to  accept 
office  under  such  circumstances  !  This  mode  of  election  generally 
arises  where  party  feeling  runs  high.     By  the  abuse  of  power  so 
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obtained  it  is  quite  possible  an  elective  party  majority  of  one,  in  a 
city  say  of  sixteen  wards,  could  be  converted  into  a  majority  of 
seventeen  by  the  election  of  sixteen  aldermen  of  one  party.  There 
have  been,  I  believe,  not  more  than  one  or  two  cases  of  the  election 
of  an  alderman  from  outside  the  council  in  eitlier  Manchester  or 
Salford,but  there  are  many  instances  in  boroughs  in  the  same  county. 

Some  councils  elect  their  aldermen  by  virtue  of  seniority. 
Other  councils  elect  their  aldermen  by  virtue  of  fitness.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  little,  I  think,  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  the  institution 
of  alderman.  There  is  this  to  be  said  against  it — that  it  is  opposed 
to  the  prmciple  of  representative  government,  and  I  should  resolve, 
in  my  own  mind,  as  the  House  of  Commons  once  resolved  in 
relation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  is  an  institution  "  useless, 
dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished." 

The  election  of  a  mayor  from  outside  the  council  is  a  rare 
event,  but  in  those  towns  who  select  their  aldermen  from  outside 
the  council  there  have  been  mayors  who  have  never  been  elected 
by  the  people — may  even  have  been  rejected  by  the  people. 

Besides  the  irregularity  of  rating,  as  before  mentioned,  there  is 
considerable  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  voting  for  the  several 
authorities. 

For  Borough  and  County  Councillors  the  householder  has  a 
vote  in  one  ward  or  district  only  of  the  city  or  county.  In  Local 
Board  districts  the  householder  votes  according  to  the  value  of  his 
holding — in  which  case,  the  minority  in  number  sometimes  controls 
the  representation  upon  the  Board,  and  the  public  vote  upon  the 
taking  of  any  poll.  In  School  Board  elections,  the  voter  may 
apportion  his  votes  amongst  the  candidates  in  any  way  he  pleases, 
however  many  votes  he  may  have,  although  in  this  case  all  voters 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes — that  is  the  same  number  of  votes 
as  representatives  to  be  elected. 

In  voting  for  local  representation,  men  and  women  are  accorded 
equal  rights. 

The  local  government  of  the  country  is  a  vast  system,  and 
represents  an  immense  willingness  for  voluntary  labour.       The 
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deputy-chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  is  the  only  paid 
representative  of  the  people.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  number  of 
these  voluntary  public  workers,  but  as  there  are  over  28,000 
boards  or  councils,  the  number  of  members  must  be  several 
hundred  thousands.  This  says  much  for  the  public  spirit  of 
the  people,  especially,  as  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  case  of 
county  councillor,  the  holding  of  office  is  mors  or  less  costly, 
owing  to  the  distance  which  has  to  be  travelled,  but  still  more  so 
in  the  case  of  those  who  serve  the  office  of  mayor,  many  of  whom, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  must  needs  spend  a  very 
large  sum  in  dispensing  the  hospitalities  incident  to  the  office. 
This  suggests  whether  there  ought  not  in  all  cases  to  be  a  sum  of 
money  voted  on  account  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the 
mayor  in  the  performance  of  the  part  of  host  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation.  In  some  corporations  such  a  vote  is  taken.  In  my 
opinion  it  should  be  done  in  all  cases.  Great  as  the  personal 
honour  undoubtedly  is  to  the  holder  of  the  position  of  chosen  head 
of  a  great  community,  it  is  not  right  that  the  honour  should  be 
made  too  costly  for  acceptance  by  anyone  whom  the  corporations 
might  so  desire  to  honour. 

Does  the  question  need  to  be  answered  as  to  how  the  duties  of 
the  vast  number  of  honorary  offices  have  been  performed  1  If  so, 
we  may  turn  for  evidence  to  the  statistics  of  surcharges  in  such 
eases  as  are  brought  under  the  audit  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  This  comprises  all  the  local  boards,  highway  and  sanitary 
authorities,  boards  of  guardians,  and  school  boards.  The  accounts 
of  the  municipal  corporations,  and  up  to  this  year  the  county 
accounts,  have  not  been  subject  to  Government  audit.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  say  what  the  number  of  surcharges  would  have 
been  if  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  local  authorities  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  examination. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  Government  audit  nor  of  centralised 
officialism.  I  believe  rather  in  the  freedom  accorded  to  the 
municipal  authorities  to  keep  their  accounts  in  their  own  way,  so 
long  as  they  make  the  necessary  returns  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 
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The  published  accounts  of  many  of  the  great  corporations 
form  a  satisfactory  contrast  to  the  red-taped  formula  exacted  from 
the  Local  Government  Boards.  The  following  figures  exhibit  the 
superficial  nature  of  Government  audit  and  indicate  the  volume 
of  trouble  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  officials  bound  to 
regard  the  narrow  letter  of  the  law  rather  than  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  law  with  reasonable  latitude. 

The  number  of  surcharges  made  upon  the  authorities  so 
subject  and  their  officers  was  in  the  year  1888,  1,837,  of  which 
193  were  reversed,  1,570  remitted,  and  only  74  enforced.  The 
report  does  not  give  the  amount  of  those  surcharges,  but  the  fact 
that  the  number  enforced  was  so  small  as  74  out  of  the  millions 
of  transactions  examined  speaks  much  for  the  quality  of  the  services 
of  the  authorities  in  question.  Of  course,  as  in  other  departments 
on  public  and  private  affairs,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  wrong 
may  be  done  apart  from  direct  money  payments — which  are  the 
transactions  principally  examined  ;  but  notwithstanding  occasional 
exposures  of  corruption,  wrong-doing,  or  neglect  of  duty,  I  think 
it  will  generally  be  conceded  that  the  publi  c  duties  of  our  public 
bodies  are,  on  the  whole,  well  and  faithfully  performed.  In  human 
affairs  perfection  is  nowhere  attainable,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  the 
office  of  champion  of  our  local  authorities  as  superior  to  other  human 
institutions ;  but  I  feel  that  it  may  fairly  be  held  that  the  quality  of  our 
public  bodies  corresponds  generally  to  the  quality  of  the  people  in 
other  capacities  and  relationships.  In  any  case,  the  people  who  are 
served  are  under  large  obligations  to  those  who  serve  them,  even 
imperfectly. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  desire  to  condone  those  cases  where 
laxity  has  led  to  grievous  wrong,  nor  to  say  one  word  to  stay  the 
voice  of  honest  criticism.  A  fair  review  is  a  healthy  corrective, 
and  we  are  also  indebted  to  those  censors  who,  without  petty 
reflections  and  needless  personalities,  direct  their  searching  eyes 
upon  public  administration  and  public  administrators. 

Two  lamentations  areoften  made  inrelation  to  municipal  councils 
— one  that  a  greater  number  of  our  "best  men"  (whatever  that  may 
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mean)  decline  to  enter  the  Council ;  the  other  that  it  should  be 
impossible  to  keep  clear  of  political  parties  in  the  selection  of 
candidates.  The  first  of  these  lamentations  is,  I  think,  fairly  met 
by  my  remarks  upon  the  quality  of  the  services  performed,  but  I 
will  venture  the  suggestion  that  there  are  many  v/ho  might  render 
good  service  and  do  not.  I  suggest  to  those  men  of  leisure  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  out  of  the  public  whether  they  do  not 
owe  some  portion  of  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  public,  instead 
of  retiring  to  locations  and  habits  of  mere  personal  ease. 

More  may  be  said  in  respect  of  the  second  lamentation.  It  is 
certainly  absurd  that  political  partisanship  should  enter  into  con- 
sideration at  all  in  connection  with  an  office  purely  administrative. 
I  presume  it  does  not  happen  in  a  division  in  the  paving  committee 
on  a  question  of  paving  a  street  with  square  setts  or  macadam, 
that  all  the  Liberals  vote  for  the  one  kind  of  paving  and  all  the 
Conservatives  for  the  other,  nor  on  the  Health  Committee  that  all 
of  one  party  are  for  the  pail  system  and  all  of  the  other  party 
against  it,  nor  that  such  a  question  as  amalgamation  depends  upon 
political  opinionr. 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  opinions  upon  imperial  questions 
are  not  relevant  to  local  administration,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  practise, 
almost  all  candidates  are  the  nominees  of  the  political  parties. 
Probably  this  is,  in  great  measure,  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  party  political  committees  are  the  only  organised  active 
bodies  in  the  wards,  the  public  simply  leaving  the  nomination  of 
candidates  in  the  hands  of  those  bodies  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
if  it  were  their  rightful  vested  privilege. 

The  intensity  of  party  spirit  varies  very  greatly  in  different 
towns.  In  some  cases,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  in  Manchester, 
party  spirit  ends  with  the  election,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  operates 
within  the  Council  chamber.  In  other  cases  exhibitions  of  party 
spirit  are  continued  within  the  chamber,  to  the  extent  that 
relative  fitness  for  the  position  of  either  mayor  or  alderman  is 
ignored  for  the  sake  of  party.  There  are  cases  within  our  own 
county  where  men  of  the  dominant  party  who  have  been  only  two 
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or  three  years  in  the  council  are  appointed  over  the  heads  of  old 
men  of  the  party  in  the  minority,  who  have  not  only  grown  grey 
in  a  service  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  or  more,  but  who  have 
every  qualification,  high  education,  high  social  position,  and 
high  character.  There  are  men  willing  to  elect  and  men  willing 
to  be  elected  under  such  conditions.  This,  in  my  estimation,  is  a 
grave  reflection  upon  the  honour  and  public  spirit  of  the  members 
of  the  councils  in  question. 

Looking  forward,  it  is  probable  that  the  Act  of  1888  is  by  no 
means  of  a  final  character,  nor  the  powers  accorded  to  County 
Councils  likely  to  be  restricted  to  present  departments  of  jurisdic- 
tion. But  it  is  perhaps  not  desirable  tliat  their  powers  should  be 
enlarged  prematurely.  It  is  well  that  the  new  councils  should 
first  get  well  accustomed  to  the  work  they  have  now  to  do.  After 
a  sufficient  apprenticeship,  they  may,  perhaps,  with  public 
advantage,  be  endowed  with  other  important  functions.  But  1 
take  exceptions  to  any  delay  in  the  extension  of  the  right  to  the 
County  Councils  to  promote  Bills  in  Parliament.  It  is  a  right 
accorded  to  every  other  corporation  and  individual  citizen.  I 
claim  the  like  franchise  for  the  counties. 

Whether  they  should  ever  have  the  liquor  licensing  vested  in 
their  hands  as  proposed  in  the  original  bill,  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  will  doubtless  be  wide  diflferences  of  opinion,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  point  in  the  present  paper.  But  I 
venture  to  express  the  opinion  that,  amongst  new  powers,  whicli 
might  with  great  advantage  be  vested  in  them,  such  public  works 
within  the  county  as  properly  require  public  sanction,  such  as 
railways,  canals,  docks,  and  waterworks,  should  be  relegated  to 
them,  and  the  enormous  costs  of  inquiries  before  Parliamentary 
Committees  saved.  Works  extending  into  more  than  one  county, 
should,  in  such  cases,  be  dealt  with  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
several  counties  having  jurisdiction.  By  the  present  system  of 
Parliamentary  committees,  meeting  in  London,  costs  are  incurred 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  case,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  costs  incuiTed   being  in  respect  of  the 
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attendance  of  witnesses  and  professional  advisers  far  away  from 
their  homes. 

The  Act  of  1888  gave  occasion  to  many  changes  of  boundary, 
and,  doubtless,  before  a  final  settling  down  of  local  jurisdictions  is 
arrived  at  many  other  changes  will  be  made,  especially  in  rapidly 
growing  districts  like  our  own.  In  this  connection,  I  should 
suggest  to  the  councils,  and  other  local  authorities  concerned,  to 
guard  against  allowing  feelings  of  false  local  patriotism  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  most  directly  concerned. 
Sentimentally  it  is  pleasant  to  preserve  old  landmarks  and  ancient 
identities,  but  it  is  not  right  that  considerations  of  that  character 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  real  and  material  good  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  pleasant  always  to  maintain  a  record  of  increase  in 
population  and  rateable  value,  but  pleasanter  still  to  attain 
efficiency  and  health. 

As  local  urban  districts  extend  in  solid  masses  of  buildings  into 
the  rural  districts  arouud  great  towns,  it  is  often  to  the  general 
welfare  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  that  their  districts 
should  be  consolidated. 

There  are  cases  where,  by  reason  of  juxtaposition  and  topo- 
graphical formation,  the  good  government  of  a  consolidated 
community,  existing  upon  a  common  watershed  and  drainage  area, 
renders  consolidation  a  desirable  act.  Were  it  possible  to  rearrange 
the  boundaries  of  local  areas,  which  are  an  inheritance  from 
ancient  times,  and  only  accidental  to  present  conditions,  such 
boundaries  would  be  mainly  defined  by  regard  to  watershed  and 
drainage  area,  boundary  lines  following  the  highest  elevations  rather 
than  the  rivers.  Such  an  adjustment  could  not  now  be  very  well 
carried  out  for  general  application,  but  many  local  changes  in  the 
direction  named  will  doubtless,  from  time  to  time,  be  effected,  and 
the  necessary  fiscal  adjustments  be  also  made,  in  accordance  with 
the  justice  of  the  case.  There  will  be  no  insuperable  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  in  such  cases  where  the  authorities  concerned, 
setting  aside  individual  sentiment,  remember  that  the  primary 
object  of  their  existence  is  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
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The  Evidence  of  Statistics  in  Relation  to  our  Social  Condition. 

By  J.  R.  Gallowa-t. 


Read  December  18th,   1889. 


Odr  president,  in  his  inaugural  address  last  year,  reminded  us 
that  it  is  particularly  the  function  "  of  this  Society  to  compile 
statistical  evidence  bearing  upon  social  conditions ; "  and  as  the 
whole  range  of  human  activities  may  be  said  to  be  embraced  in 
that  term,  a  wide  field  is  open  to  investigation.  Instead  of  con- 
fining myself  to  one  particular  part  of  this  field,  I  propose  to  take 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole  expanse,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  its  general  configurations  and  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  scene. 

Every  science  has,  sooner  or  later,  discovered  the  absolute 
necessity  of  resorting  to  figures  as  standards  of  comparison ;  and 
so  it  is  with  Sociology.  The  opinions  of  historians  are  invariably 
coloured  by  circumstance  and  association.  Their  views  may 
always  be  combated,  questioned,  and  perhaps  disproved.  As  it 
has  been  quaintly  put,  "  The  sovietimes  of  the  cautious  is  the  often 
of  the  sanguine,  the  always  of  the  empiric,  and  the  never  of  the 
sceptic." 

The  solution  of  social  problems  by  the  application  of  scientific 
processes  is  only  another  form  in  which  the  more  cautious  and 
logical  spirit  of  modern  times  is  making  itself  evident.  Nothing 
short  of  an  appeal  to  carefully-recorded  facts  and  observations, 
stated  in  the  unmistakable  language  of  figures,  will  satisfy  the 
student  of  social  science.  The  published  blue  books  of  our  govern- 
mental organisations  and  departments  will  be  found  to  contain- 
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masses  of  rich  ore,  from  which  golden  truths  may  be  smelted,  and 
help  us  to  determine  what  are  the  laws  upon  which  depend  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  community. 

A  study  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  our  complex  social  system, 
from  the  individual  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  through  the  family, 
the  tribe  or  clan  to  the  incorporation  of  many  persons  in  one 
general  interest,  and,  lastly,  the  union  of  these  communities  into 
what  we  call  a  nation,  throws  considerable  light  upon  our  present 
day  social  problems.  But  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  interminable  legislation,  both  local  and  imperial, 
the  condition  of  society  is  far  from  what  may  be  called  perfect. 
That  there  has  been  progress  cannot  be  denied.  Civilisation  has 
advanced  with  gigantic  strides,  but  there  is  ever  present  to  our 
minds  a  better  condition  of  things,  and  how  to  escape  the  evils  that 
are  with  us,  is  the  question  which  presses  for  an  answer.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  philosopher,  his  reply  is  a  confession  of  impotence. 
He  says  :  "  To  educe  from  the  infinitely-ramified  complications  of 
universal  humanity,  a  true  philosophy  of  national  life,  and  to 
found  thereon  a  code  of  rules  for  the  obtainment  of  'greatest 
happiness,'  is  a  task  far  beyond  the  ability  of  any  finite  mind." 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  1    Must  we,  like  the  "  Lotus  Eaters," 
cry:— 

"  Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  •while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 

Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?     Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 

The  reply  is  obvious.  Man  must  fulfil  the  law  of  his  being.  He 
cannot  shirk  his  responsibilities  with  impunity.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  it  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  individualism,  or  an 
exclusive  regard  to  one's  purely  selfish  interests,  is  fatal,  not  only 
to  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  community  at 
large. 
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Let  us  inquii-e,  therefore,  as  to  what  are  the  social  conditions 
which  obtain  amongst  us  at  the  present  time.  The  tables  compiled 
will  naturally  classify  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  the 
following  heads :  the  material,  the  moral,  or  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
exhaustive  statistics  under  each  of  these  heads.  The  aim  is  to 
furnish  what  will  suffice  for  a  general  survey. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  investigate  the  statistics  relating 
to  the  production  of  wealth.  Our  trade  and  commerce  growing  in 
magnitude  year  by  year  is  sufl&ciently  satisfactory,  but  is  only  of 
interest  to  us  at  the  moment  in  so  far  as  it  prompts  the  question, 
What  is  the  general  effect  upon  the  sooial  condition  of  those 
engaged  in  it  1  If  we  examine  the  statistics  relating  to  pauperism, 
bankruptcy,  and  industrial  savings,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some- 
thing like  an  answer  to  this  question.  First,  then,  let  us  take 
pauperism. 

Pauperism  :   Table  1. — Comparative  Statement  of  Pauperism  in 
England  and  Wales — Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief : — 


Estimated 
,,                    Pupulation  for 
^^^-                 Middle  of 

each  Year- 

Paupers  in  receipt 

of  Relief  for  last 

week  of  September 

in  each  Year. 

Calculated  to 

every  1,000  of  the 

Inhabitants. 

1857 
1863 
1867 
1873 
1877 
1883 
1887 
1888 
1889 

19,256,516 
20,625,855 
21,677,525 
23,408,556 
24,699,539 
26,770,744 
28,247,151 
28,628,804 
29,015,613 

816,195 
931,966 

872,620 
755,664 
648.902 
684,599 
705,170 
699,139 
686,462 

42-4 

45-2 
40-3 
32 '3 
26-3 
25-6 
250 
24-4 
23-7 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that  in  the  last 
week  of  September,  1857,  with  a  population  of  19  millions  odd,  42*4 
persons  out  of  every  1,000  inhabitants  were  in  receipt  of  relief; 
whereas  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1889,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  more  than  29  millions,  only  23*7  persons  out  of 
every  1,000  accepted  relief.     It  will  also  be  seen  that  for  1889  the 
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proportion  which  the  paupers  bore  to  the  estimated  population  of 
the  country  was  smaller  than  it  was  in  the  corresponding  week  in 
any  of  the  other  years  comprised  in  the  •  table.  The  proportion 
was  highest  ia  1863,  when  it  reached  45-2  to  the  1,000.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  drop  between  the  years  1873 
to  1877,  aud  to  remember  that  this  was  a  period  of  unexampled 
prosperity;  when,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  the  trade  of  the 
country  increased  "by  leaps  and  bounds." 

We  now  come  to  the  statistics  relating  to  bankruptcy,  which 
we  shall  find  of  value,  in  so  far  as  they  show  whether  the  trade  of 
the  country  is  sound  and  prosperous. 

Bankruptcy  :  Table  2. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Returns. 


No.  of  Cases  of 

No  of  Prose- 

Bankruptcies, 

Gross  Amount 

Gross  Amount 

Percentage  of 

cutions  for 

Tear. 

Liquidations, 

of  Liabilities. 

of  Assets. 

Total  Assets 

Fraudulent 

and 

to  Total 

Bankruptcy 

Compositions. 

£ 

£ 

Liabilities. 

under  the  Act 
of  1SS3. 

1871 

6,280 

14,158,859 

4,207,787 

29-72 

1872 

6,8B5 

14,287,418 

4,314,597 

30-20 

1873 

7,489 

19,184,812 

5,938,117 

30H5 

1877 

9,533 

19,479,857 

5,989,154 

30-75 

1879 

13,132 

26,678,193 

10,193,617 

38-2 

1883 

8,555 

21,268,151 

5,987,544 

28-2 

1884 

4.170 

13,989,995 

4,015,998 

28-7 

50 

1885 

4,333 

9,037,789 

3,093,151 

34-2 

65 

1886 

4,816 

7,913,871 

2,855,160 

36-1 

91 

1887 

4,839 

8,935,825 

2,666,162 

29-8 

78 

1888 

4,S26 

7,110,948 

2,242,747 

31-5 

56 

As  the  figures  represent  the  workings  of  various  Bankruptcy 
Acts,  we  must  not  be  startled  at  the  variations  shown  in  the  table. 
Under  the  Act  of  1869,  failures  increased  year  by  year,  until  in 
1879  they  reached  the  highest  number  recorded.  They  then 
gradually  fell  until  1883,  when  a  new  Act  was  passed  more  strin- 
gent in  character,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  facility  with  which  debtors 
could  compound  with  their  creditors.  The  falling-oflf  in  the  bank- 
ruptcies for  1884  and  subsequent  years  is  very  noticeable,  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  this  was  no  indication  of  a  sounder 
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state  of  trade.  Private  liquidations  were  resorted  to,  and  in  1887 
the  '*  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act "  was  passed,  by  which  it  became 
compulsory  for  all  such  private  arrangements  to  be  registered,  and 
as  it  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  we  have  the 
figures  for  that  year.  We  find  that  3,495  such  deeds  were  regis- 
tered, and  if  this  number  is  added  to  the  bankruptcies,  we  have  a 
total  of  8,321  failures  for  1888.  As  throwing  light  upon  the  social 
question,  the  number  of  prosecutions  shown  in  the  last  column  is 
interesting.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  in- 
complete as  they  are,  is  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  now  in  a 
fairly  sound  and  prosperous  condition,  and  with  a  tendency  in  the 
right  direction. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  savings  of  the  people,  so  far  as  they 
are  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  Post  Office,  and  Trustees'  Savings 
Banks.  To  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  provident  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  returns  from  the 
various  Trade  Unions,  Building  Societies,  Friendly  Societies,  and 
Sick  or  Burial  Clubs,  all  of  which  institutions  are  more  or  less 
supported  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Further,  we  know  that 
the  facilities  for  the  investment  of  small  sums  have  increased,  and 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a  very  large  extent  in  recent 
years.  If,  therefore,  the  Savings  Bank  returns  are  satisfactory, 
we  may  assume  that  the  returns  from  these  other  sources  will  be 
favourable. 


Savings  :    Table  3.  — Savings   Banks   Returns   for   England  and 

Wales. 


Year. 

1857 
1863 
1866 
1867 
1873 
1883 
1887 

No.  of  Accounts  open 

at  20tli  November, 

each  year. 

Total  Amount 
owing  to  Depositors. 

Average  Amount 

of  Receipts  from 

Depositors. 

Average 
Amount  cif  Pay- 
ments to 

Depositors. 

1,165,350 
1,316,346 
1,164,712 
1,144,984 
1,133,092 
1,177,726 
1,193,803 

£30,850,910 
35,529,755 
31,473,182 
31,493,362 
33,323,410 
34,984,887 
35,872,468 

£5     0  11 
4  11     0 
4  14     5 
4  19  10 
4  19     2 
4     8     4 
4     5     5 

£11     8  11 

9  13     3 

11   16  10 

8  18     3 

9  11     4 
7  17     3 
7     5     8 
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Post  Office  Savings  Banks  Return,  England  and  Wales. 


No.  of  Accounts 

Total  Amount  standing 

Year. 

open  at  31st  Dec. 

credit  of  all  open 

each  year. 

Accounts. 

1863 

266,857 

£2,648,340 

864 

338,897 

3,821,205 

1865 

481,575 

5,038,631 

1870 

1,103,599 

14,130,848 

1883 

2,867,435 

38,775,2,58 

1888 

3,889,183 

53,924,490 

The  slight  increase  in  the  deposits  of  the  Trustees'  Savings 
Banks,  from  thirty  millions  odd  in  1857  to  thirty-five  millions  in 
1887,  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory;  but  this  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks,  established  in  1861.  These  are  able  to  aflford 
facilities  and  security  impossible  to  the  older  institutions,  and  have 
largely  helped  to  encourage  those  habits  of  thrift  which  are  so 
necessary  in  our  present  state  of  social  afifairs.  The  sum  entrusted 
to  Government  rose  from  £2,648,340  in  1863  to  £53,924,490 
in  1888. 

We  have  now  to  examine  tables  relating  to  the  crime  of  the 
country,  and  we  shall  find  in  these  more  valuable  material  to  form 
our  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 

Crime:  Table  4. — Comparative  statement,  showing  the  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  for  each  of  the  years  given,  with 
a  calculation  of  the  number  of  prisoners  to  every  10,000  of  the 
inhabitants,  taking  increase  in  the  population  into  account. 


Estimated 

Daily 

Calculated  to 

Year. 

Population  for 

Average  Number 

every  10,000  of 

the  Year. 

of  Prisoners. 

the  Inhabitants. 

1868. 

21,948,713 

18,677 

8-51 

1873 

23,408,556 

17,680 

7-55 

1877 

24,699,539 

20,361 

8  24 

1883 

26,770,744 

17,876 

6-68 

1«87 

23.247,151 

14,966 

5-30 

1888 

28,628,804 

15,119 

5-28 

1889 

29,015,613 

15,255 

5-25 

Decrease  since  1877,  41 '2  per  cent  for  females. 

„  „      25 '3  „  males. 

Number  of  Prisons,  1877,  113. 
„  „  1889,  59. 
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If  the  last  column  is  examined  the  gradual  decrease  is  very 
apparent.  In  1868  the  daily  average  was  18,677  =  8'51  per 
10,000  of  the  inhabitants  ;  while  in  1889,  with  a  population  of  over 
29  millions,  the  daily  average  was  only  15,255  =  5'25.  The 
decrease  since  1877,  when  the  Prisons  Board  was  formed,  is  41  "2 
per  cent  for  females  and  25 '3  per  cent  for  males.  The  figures  for 
males  are  encouraging,  but  those  for  females  are  much  more  satis- 
factory. The  improvement  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1877  there  were  113  prisons  in  the  country,  whereas  for 
1889  they  numbered  only  59.  To  give  an  instance  in  our  own 
district — the  extensive  Hyde  Road  prison,  having  become  unsafe, 
the  authorities  have  discarded  it,  and  there  is  no  expectation  that 
another  will  be  required  in  its  place. 

Now  as  to  Juvenile  Oflfenders,  i.e.,  Boys  and  Girls  under 
16  years  of  age.. 

Crime  :  Table  5. — Eeturn  of  Annual  Commitments  to  Prisons 
in  England  and  Wales  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  i.e.,  under  16 
years  of  age  : — 


Year. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Boys  and  Girls 
Oommitted 
to  Prison. 

Calculated  to 
every  100,000 

of  the 
Inhabitants. 

1857 
1863 
1867 
1873 
1877 
1883 
1887 
1888 

19,256,516 
20,625,855 
21,677,525 
23,408,556 
24,699,539 
26,770,744 
28,247,151 
28,628,804 

12,501 
8,459 
9,631 
9,359 
7,582 
5.275 
4,842 
5,065 

64-92 
41-01 
44-43 
39-98 
30-69 
19-70 
17-14 
17-69 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1857  there  were  12,501  commitments  to 
prison,  or  equal  to  64*92  per  100,000  of  the  inhabitants.  Last  year 
there  were  5,065,  or  equal  to  only  17-69  per  100,000.  No  figures 
are  more  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  future  than  these  ; 
but  as  it  is  well  known  that  magistrates  frequently  commit  boys 
and  girls  to  Reformatory  Schools,  let  us  examine  the  returns  of 
these  institutions. 
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Crime  :  Table  6. — Return  of  Annual  Commitments  of  Boys  and 
Girls  under  16  years  of  age  to  Reformatory  Schools  in 
Ei)<];land  and  Wales. 


Boys  and  Girls 

Calculated  to 

Estimated 

Committed  to 

every  100,000 

Population. 

Reformatory 

of  the 

Schools. 

Inhabitants. 

1863 

20,625,855 

912 

4-42 

1867 

21,677,525 

1,348 

6-22 

1873 

23,408,556 

1,411 

6-03 

1877 

24,699,539 

l,5.-)8 

6-31 

1883 

26,770,744 

1,361 

5-03 

1887 

28,247,151 

1,213 

4-29 

1888 

28,628,804 

1,299 

4-54 

Under  the  present  lenient  system  of  dealing  with  young 
offenders,  we  might  expect  to  find  increasingly  large  numbers  com- 
mitted to  these  schools,  and  thus  account  for  the  smaller  prison 
returns.  It  is  not  so.  The  figures  show  a  distinct  decline  as 
compared  with  twenty  years  since  :  in  1867  6*22,  as  against  4*54 
in  1888. 

The  statistics  given  relating  to  crime  are  not  quite  complete, 
and  it  may  be  desirable  to  mention,  without  furnishing  tables,  that 
the  number  of  persons  charged  with  minor  offences,  and  convicted 
summarily,  has  increased  considerably  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  various  Acts  have  been  passed 
which  have  increased  the  number  of  punishable  offences,  and 
again  to  the  greater  vigilance  and  efiiciency  of  the  police  in 
detecting  offenders.  This  latter  circumstance  is  especially  notice- 
able from  the  figures  given  as  to  the  number  of  criminals  known 
to  be  at  large. 
Crime  :  Table  7. — Number  of  known  depredators,  offenders  and 

suspected  persons  known  to  be  at  lar<j;e  in  England  and  Wales. 


Number 

Number 

Tears. 

under 

16  years  and 

Total. 

16  years. 

over. 

Average  1858-60 

18,250 

115,652 

133,902 

1864 

15,446 

101.303 

116,749 

1867 

15,090 

97,313 

112,403 

1873 

6,307 

38,894 

4f),201 

1877 

5,588 

35,272 

40,860 

1883 

5,512 

32,908 

38,420 

1887 

4,870 

28.729 

33,599 

1888 

4,807 

28,103 

32,910 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  1888  there  were  100,992  fewer  criminals 
at  large  than  was  the  case  thirty  years  ago. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  figures  illustrating  the  progress  of 
education.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  take  the 
results  of  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870.  ■ 


Education  :    Table    8. — Public    Elementary    Schools — actually 
inspected — in  England  and  Wales. 


Year. 

Estimated 
Population. 

School 
Accommodation. 

Percentage 
of 

PopuUtion. 

No.  of 

Scholars  on 

Register. 

Average  Attendance 

Number. 

Per. 
centage. 

1870 
1876 

1882 
1888 

22,090,163 
24,244,010 
26,413,861 
28,628,804 

1,932,566 
3,426,318 
4,538,320 
5,356,554 

8-75 
1413 
17-18 
18-71 

1,693,059 
2,943,774 
4,189,612 
4,687,510 

1,152,389 
1,984,573 
3,015,151 
3,614,967 

68-07 
67-42 
71-97 
77-12 

In  1870  the  school  accommodation  was  sufficient  for  8-75  per 
cent  of  the  population.  There  were  1,693,059  scholars  on  the 
register,  and  an  average  attendance  of  68-07.  In  1888  the  accom- 
modation had  risen  to  18-71  per  cent;  there  were  4,687,510 
scholars  on  the  register,  and  the  average  attendance  had  increased 
to  77-12  per  cent. 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  against 
State  education,  and  with  brilliant  argument  protested  against  the 
oelief  that  education  would  diminish  crime.  His  opinion  has  often 
been  quoted  in  Government  reports,  and  is  reproduced  in  one 
published  during  the  present  year.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  The 
partisans  of  instruction  triumph  when  they  prove  by  statistics 
that  the  number  of  uninstructed  criminals  is  the  most  considerable. 
They  never  dream  of  asking  themselves  whether  other  statistics, 
established  on  the  same  system,  would  not  prove — in  a  manner 
quite  as  conclusive — that  crime  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  linen, 
the  uncleanness  of  the  skin,  the  dwelling  in  narrow  alleys,  &c. 
He  who  would  teach  geometry  by  giving  lessons  in  Latin,  or 
who  expected  to  learn  the  piano  by  drawing,  would  be  judged  fit  to 
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be  placed  in  a  madhouse.  He  would  not  be  move  uni'casonable, 
though,  than  those  who  pretend  to  improve  the  moral  sense  by 
instruction  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  Jjc." 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  warn  us  against  arriving  at  fallacious 
conclusions  from  statistics  ;  but  as  for  the  theory  propounded,  it 
would  appear  that  the  logic  of  facts  is  against  it.  We  are  free  to 
admit  that  ignorance  and  crime  may  not  be  altogether  cause  and 
effect ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  while  education  has  steadily 
increased,  crime,  and  especially  juvenile  crime,  has  steadily 
diminished.  Instruction  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  means  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  inculcating  of  grammatical  and  mathe- 
matical rules.  The  pupil  is  brought  under  the  direct  influence  of 
teacher  and  schoolfellow,  and  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  is  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  good  and  true,  the  result  must  not  only  be 
beneficial  to  the  individual  but  also  to  the  community.  The 
partisans  of  instruction  may  well  triumph. 

We  come  now  to  consider  statistics  which  are  much  less 
encouraging,  and  which  demand  serious  attention.  First,  as  to 
insanity. 

Insanity  :  Table  9. — Comparative  Statement  of  Lunatics 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Part  I. 


Year. 

Number  of  Lunatics  on 

Ist  January  in  each  Year. 

Private. 

Pauper. 

CriminaL 

Total. 

1859 

4,679 

31,401 

682 

36,762 

1863 

5,081 

37,160 

877 

43,118 

1867 

5,519 

42,554 

1,013 

49,086 

1873 

6,678 

52,892 

726 

60,296 

1877 

7,342 

58,580 

714 

66,636 

1883 

7,700 

68,339 

726 

76,765 

1887 

7,807 

72,443 

641 

80,891 

1888 

7,795 

74,171 

677 

82,643 

1889 

7,970 

75,632 

738 

84,340 
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Part  II. 

Ratio  per  10,000  of  the  Inhabitants. 

\ 

Year. 

Total  Lunatics 
to  Population. 

Private. 

Pauper. 

Criminal. 

1859 

2-38 

nm 

•34 

18-67 

1863 

2-46 

18-02 

•42 

20-90 

1867 

2-54 

19-63 

•47 

22-64 

1873 

2-85 

22-60 

•31 

25-76 

1877 

2  97 

23-72 

•29 

26-98 

1883 

2-88 

25-53 

•27 

28-68 

1887 

2  76 

25-65 

•23 

•^8-64 

1888 

2-72 

25-91 

•24 

28-87 

1889 

2-75 

26-07 

-25 

29-07 

In  the  first  part  of  the  table  the  figures  are  given  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  In  1859  there  were  36,762  lunatics,  and  on  the 
1st  January  of  the  present  year  there  were  84,340,  or  an  increase 
of  more  tlian  double.  Some  portion  of  this  is  explained  l.iy  the 
increase  in  the  population,  but  if  you  refer  to  Part  II.  of  the  table 
you  will  find  that  the  numbers  have  been  calculated  out  on  the 
ratio  of  10,000  of  the  inhabitants.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
private  patients  do  not  show  an  increase  of  one  individual  in 
10,000,  as  compared  with  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  are  justified  in 
assuming,  therefore,  that  the  wealthier  classes,  from  whom  these 
patients  come,  have  undergone  no  change  in  their  condition, 
which,  as  a  result,  would  increase  the  numbers  of  the  insane. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  criminal  patients,  the  figures  show  a 
fractional  decrease,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  general  decrease 
of  crime  already  noticed.  It  is  the  pauper  lunatics  that  have 
increased,  the  figures  being  15 •OS  in  1859  and  26*07  in  1889.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
poorer  classes  are  more  ready  than  formerly  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  our  public  asylums.  This  may  be  true  enough 
if  we  make  a  comparison  with  fifty  years  since,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  recent 
years. 

Further  evidence  on  this  question  is  furnished  in  the  Com- 
missioners of  Prisons'  Twelfth  Report  recently  published.    We  are 
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told  that  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  was  drawn  to  the 
great  increase,  in  recent  years,  in  the  number  of  prisoners  who 
prove  to  be  lunatics  shortly  after  reception  into  prison,  and  the 
following  return  has  been  obtained  : — 

Insanity  :  Table  9a. — Number  of  Prisoners  who  prove 
to  be  lunatics  after  reception  into  prison. 


Daily  Average 

Year. 

Number  of 

Number  of  Cases 

Cases  of  Insanity 

Prisoners  of 

of  Insaiiity. 

per  1,000  per  annum. 

both  sexes. 

1862 

18,033 

159 

8.8 

1868 

18,806 

133 

7-07 

1864 

18,511 

140^ 

7-5 

1865 

18,161 

138  1 

7-5  1 

1866 

17,849 

148  1-  ^   731 

6-2    1 

1867 

17,995 

139  1 

7-7    I- =40  4 

1868 

18,677 

166J 

8-8    1 

1869 

20,080 

1651 

8-2   J 

1870 

19,830 

193  1 

9-7  1 

1871 

18,465 

221  1-  =   938 

11-9    1 

li572 

17,505 

201  1 

11-4    ;^=527 

1873 

17,680 

158J 

8-9    1 

1874 

17,896 

1951 

10-8   J 

1875 

18,487 

211  1 

11-4  1 

1876 
1877 

1^,986 
20,361 

ij;  1=10,8 

10.5    1 

11-8    1=53  99 

1878 

20,833 

108  1 

10-2    1 

1879 

19,818 

200  1 

1009J 

1880 

19,835 

1631 

8-2   1 

1881 

18,027 

153  1 

8-4    1 

1882 

17,793 

206  1=1071 

11-5    1-  =59-4 

1883 

17,876 

246  1 

13-7     1 

1884 

17,194 

303  j 

17-6    J 

1885 

16.619 

3071 

18-4  1 

1886 

15,375 

272  1 

17-6    1 

1887 

14,966 

253  ;•  =1420 

169    l-=91-5 

1888 

15,119 

239  1 

15-8    1 

1889 

15,255 

349J 

22-8   J 

If  the  numbers  and  proportions  are  taken  for  periods  of  five 
years,  as  shown  by  the  Table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
lunatics  sent  to  prison  has  enormously  increased,  and  the  Medica^ 
Inspector,  in  his  report  for  1889,  shows  by  his  notes  that  in  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  total  349  cases  of  lunacy  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1889,  did  the  mental  disease  orginate  in  prison. 
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Between  insanity  and  suicide  there  would  appear  to  be  a  close 
connection.  Let  us  examine  the  record  of  deaths  under  the  latter 
head. 

Suicide  :  Table  10. — Annual  Deaths  from  Suicide  in  England. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Suicides. 

Death  Rate  to  a 

Million  Persons 

living. 

1863 
1867 
1873 
1876 

1877 
1883 

1887 

1,319 
1,316 
1,518 
1,770 
1,699 
1,962 
2,234 

64 
61 
65 
72 
69 
73 
80 

Annual  Death  Rate  from  Suicide  to  a  Million  Persons 
living — in  groups  of  years. 


1858-60 

1861-65 

1866-70 

1871-75 

1876-80 

1881-85 

1887 

65-3 

65-2               66-4 

66-0 

73-6 

73-8 

80-0 

It  will  be  seen  that  1,319  persons  committed  suicide  in  1863, 
and  the  number  had  increased  to  2,234  in  1887.  The  death-rate 
is  calculated  to  a  million  persons  living,  and,  it  will  be  observed, 
advanced  from  64  in  the  year  1863  to  80  in  the  year  1887.  In 
the  latter  year  the  male  mortality  from  this  cause  was  122,  and 
for  females  only  39  per  million  living.  The  records  for  each  year 
do  not  show  a  steady  increase,  but  here  and  there  a  curious  dimi- 
nution in  the  numbers.  This  will  also  be  noticed  in  the  records 
for  groups  of  years,  in  the  second  part  of  the  table.  May  we  take 
it  that  the  drop  in  1871-75  was  due  to  the  greater  prosperity 
experienced  in  those  years,  and  the  marked  increase  in  the  next 
quinquennial  period  due  to  the  reaction  which  followed  that 
expansion  in  trade,  and  which  brought  adversity  and  suffering 
in  its  path? 

There  are  those  who  will  gauge  the  social  condition  of  a 
country  by  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic 
beverages,   and    I   have   compiled   the   following   figures   from  a 
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diagram  ordered  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
published  by  the  Government  only  a  few  months  since,  giving 
full  information  on  these  matters. 

Temperance:    Table    11. — Consumption  of  Alcoholic  and  Non- 
Alcoholic  Beverages  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Alcoholic  Beverages. 

Year. 

Total  Consumption 
in.  Gallons. 

Consumption  per 
head  in  Gallons. 

British  and  Foreign  ^ 

1857 

3.5,500,000 

]-26 

Spirits  and  Wines 

186.3 

35,000,000 

1-20 

in  Gallons 

1867 

43,500,000 

1-44 

reckoned  together. ) 

1873 

57,500,000 

1-79 

1876 

60,500,000 

1-83 

1877 

57,500,000 

1-74 

1883 

52,000,000 

1-46 

1887 

49,000,000 

1-32 

1881 

48,500,000 

1-29 

Alcoholic  Beverages. 

Year. 

Total  Consumption 
in  Barrels. 

Consumption  per 
head  in  Gallons. 

Beer  in  Barrels  of 

1857 

17,500,000 

22-6 

36  Gallons. 

1863 

21,000,000 

25-5 

1867 

23,500,000 

28-2 

1873 

30,000,000 

33-3 

1876 

31,000,000 

33-8 

1877 

30,250,000 

32-4 

1883 

27,500,000 

27-5 

1887 

27,500,000 

26-9 

1888 

27,500,000 

26-8 

Non-Alcoholic  Beverages. 

Year. 

Total  Consumption 
in  Lbs. 

Consumption  per 
head  in  Lbs. 

Substances  from  which^ 

1857 

106,000,000 

3-76 

they     are     prepared.  1 

1863 

133,000,000 

4-53 

Tea,    Coffee,     Cocoa,  V 

1867 

158,000,000 

5-24 

and  Chicory  reckoned  | 

1873 

183,500,000 

5-72 

together  in  lbs.            / 

1876 

203,500,000 

613 

1877 

205,500,000 

6-10 

1883 

227.000,000 

6-38 

1887 

241,000,000 

6-50 

1888 

246,500,000 

6-58 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  consumption  of  wines  and  spirits 
was,  in  gallons,  1'26  per  head  for  1857,  and  increased  year  by  year 
until  it  reached  the  highest  point  in  1876,  when  it  stood  at  1*83 
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per  head.  Since  that  time  it  has  gradually  fallen,  until  for  1888 
it  was  1'29  per  head  of  the  population.  Of  beer  the  consumption 
in  1857  was  22"6  gallons  per  head,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  spirits, 
this  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  the  highest  point  in  1876, 
viz.,  33 '8.  Since  that  year  it,  in  like  manner,  gradually  declined 
until,  for  1888,  it  was  26*8  gallons  per  head. 

Now,  ^¥ith  regard  to  the  consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
chicory — substances  from  which  non-alcoholic  beverages  are  pre- 
pared— it  will  be  seen  that  it  amounted  to  3'761b.  per  head  of 
the  population  in  the  year  1857.  This  gradually  increased  in 
each  decade,  until  for  1888  the  quantity  consumed  was  6'581b. 
per  head. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  many  cases  of  suicide  are  due  to 
"drink,"  and  much  insanity  is  said  to  be  traceable  to  the  same 
cause  ;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
per  head  has  decreased  since  1876,  the  number  of  suicides  and 
lunatics  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing. 

Let  us  look  now  for  evidence  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  in  the  general  death-rate  of  the  people.  We  shall  find  it 
an  unfailing  index  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  towns  and  cities. 


Mortality:  Table  12. 


-Annual  Death    Rate    for   England  and 

Wales. 


Mean  Annual 

Period  of  Years. 

Death  Rate,  per 

1,000  living. 

Ten   Years.    1862-71 

22-60 

Four  Years,  1872-75 

21-80 

Five  Years,  1876-80 

20-79 

Five  Years,  1881-85 

19-30 

1886 

19-28 

1887 

18-79 

1888 

17-83 

Public  Health  Act,  1872- 
Public  Health  Act,  1875- 


The  steady  decline  from  22-60  to  17*83  fur  last  year  will  be 
seen  by  this  table  ;  but  nothing  is  more  striking  in  connection 
with  this  matter  than  the  wonderful  effect  which  the  passing  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  has  had  in  saving  life.  The  first  Act  came 
into  operation  in  1872,  and  immediately  the  death-rate,  which  for 
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ten  years  had  shown  little  or  no  change,  fell  1-2  per  1,000.  Again, 
in  1875,  a  more  stringent  Act  was  passed,  and  a  further  decline  took 
place.  For  some  years  now  the  rate  has  continued  to  fall,  and  as 
a  considerable  time  is  required  for  the  full  benefit  of  sanitary 
improvements  to  be  realised,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  progress. 

In  dealing  with  averages,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  factors,  all  along  the  line,  may  not  be  satisfactory.  For 
instance,  if  the  improvement  in  the  death-rate  is  so  great  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  that  it  more  than  counterbalances  an  unfavour- 
able rate  of  adult  mortality,  the  average  may  appear  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  yet  it  may  not  be  wholly  so.  Dr.  Farr  has  pointed  out 
that  a  large  birth-rate  with  a  large  death-rate  is  most  wasteful  to 
the  state  in  the  loss  of  food  and  potential  labour.  Let  us  see  what 
can  be  gathered  from  the  following  table  : — 


Mortality:  Table  13. — Mean  Annual  Mortality  of  Males  and 
Females  in  England  and  Wales  in  Seventeen  Years  1838-54, 
and  in  Five  Years  1876-80. 


Males. 

Females 

Mean 

Mean 

Groups  of 

Annual  Deatli-rate 

Increase 

Annual  Death-rate 

Increase 

Ages. 

per  1,000  living. 

per  1,000  living. 

or  Decrease 
per  cent. 

or  Decrease 
per  cent. 

1838-54. 

1876-80. 

1838-54. 

1876-80. 

All  ages 

23-25 

22-16 

-      4-69 

21-64 

19-54 

-      9-70 

0—  5   

72-25 

67-20 

-      6-99 

62-13 

5702 

-     8-22 

5—10   

9-19 

6-44 

-    29-92 

8-93 

5-98 

-   33-03 

10—15   

5-16 

3-50 

-    32-17 

5-49 

356 

-   35-15 

15—20  

7-11 

4-96 

-    30-24 

7-95 

5-14 

-    35-32 

20—25  

9-46 

6-84 

-   27-70 

9-05 

6-30 

-    30-39 

25—35  

9-99 

8-70 

-    12-91 

10-49 

7-94 

-    24-31 

35—45  

12-86 

13-48 

+     4-82 

12-79 

11-22 

-    12-28 

45—55  

18-29 

18-96 

+     3-66 

15-96 

14-94 

-      6-39 

55—65  

31-74 

34-64 

-1-     9-14 

28-16 

28-86 

+     2-49 

65 — 75  

66-80 

67-60 

+     1-20 

59-82 

60-16 

+     0-57 

75—85  

147-36 

146-72 

-      0-43 

134-46 

132-26 

-      1-64 

85  &  upwards 

308-21 

304-08 

-      1-34 

288-16 

273-98 

-      4-92 
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First  look  at  the  decline  for  all  ages  in  males,  4 '6 9  per  cent 
and  the  still  more  favourable  figures  for  females — viz.,  9*70  per 
cent.  Then,  as  we  glance  down  the  column,  we  shall  see  that  tha 
sign  "minus"  is  changed  for  that  of  "plus"  when  we  get  to  the 
age  group  35-45  for  males,  and  at  the  age  group  55-65  for  females. 
The  table  tells  us,  as  plainly  as  possible,  that  there  is  greater  care 
of  life  in  the  earlier  years  and  in  extreme  old  age,  but  greater 
waste  of  life  in  the  case  of  males  in  what  are  termed  the  useful 
age  pei-iods.  The  marked  decline  in  the  death-rate  of  childhood 
and  youth,  and  the  increase  in  males  from  the  ages  35-75,  means 
that  a  larger  number  of  weaklings  survive,  only  to  succumb  to 
the  diseases  incidental  to  adult  life ;  but  this  is  not  the  only 
explanation.  There  are  authorities  who  hold,  and  we  think  with 
reason,  that  the  increase  in  the  death-rate  at  middle  life  is  owing 
to  the  increase  of  anxiety  and  worry  arising  from  intensified  com- 
petition and  struggle  for  existence. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  draw 
attention  to  — 

Mortality  :  Tablk  14. — Mortality  at  School  Ages. 


Period  of  Years 

Death-rate  per  1,000 
living. 

Death-rate    of    Children 
from  5-15  years  of  age. 

f    Ten  Years,  1861-70 
1      „        „       1871-80 
(    Eight  Years,  1881-88 

6-3 

5-1,  decline  19-05  % 
4-3,       „        31-75  „ 

This  table  throws  some  light  upon  what  is  termed  the  over- 
pressure of  our  present  educational  system.  The  Registrar. 
General  reports  that  the  diminished  mortality  since  1870  was 
found  to  be  in  all  diseases  except  those  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
from  this  it  would  appear  that  there  is  some  slight  ground  for  the 
outcry  against  "overpressure."  The  figures,  however,  seem  to 
show  that  it  does  not  exist  as  a  serious  evih 
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Nothing  has  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  than  the  religious  forces  that  are  at  work. 
Let  us  see  what  statistics  are  available. 

Religion  :  Table  15. — Attendance  at  Sunday  Schools  in  England 

and  Wales. 


Year. 

Number  of 

Teachers  and 

Scholars. 

Percentage  of 
Population. 

Parliamentary  Return 

Educational  Census 
London  Sunday  School  Union 
Return 

1818 
1833 
1851 
1887 

477,225 
1,548,890 
2,407,642 
5,733,325 

4    per  cent. 
11 

13i       „ 
20 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Sunday  School 
Union  for  these  figures,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  cover  a  period  of  70 
years.  The  number  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  1 8 1 8  is  stated  to  have 
been  477,225,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  population ;  while  in  1887  they 
had  risen  to  5,733,325,  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  population. 
After  making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  these  figures  are  sup- 
plied quite  voluntarily,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  compiled  with  the 
care  and  accuracy  of  Government  returns,  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  Sunday  School  children  has  taken  place. 
We  may  safely  conclude  from  this,  that  parents  encourage  their 
children  to  attend  Sunday  School,  and  also  that  the  schools  are 
popular  with  the  children.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to 
look  for  evidence  of  increased  church  accommodation,  and  larger 
attendances  at  all  places  of  worship.  The  statistics  which  throw 
light  upon  these  questions  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Considerable  search  only  revealed  the  fact  that  none  of  the  denomi- 
nations were  able  to  furnish  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  seating 
accommodation  and  attendance  at  their  places  of  worship.  The 
information  given  in  Table  16  has  been  compiled  from  various 
sources,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  fairly  accurate. 
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Religion  :  Table  16. — Attendance  at  Places  of  Worship.    Enumer- 
ations at  the  following  towns  in  1881. 


I 

Esti- 
Name  of  Place.           ^^^^ 
tion. 

Sitting 

AccomrQO- 

dation. 

Attendance. 

Percentage  of 

highest 
Attendance  at 

one  service  to 
the  Population. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Bath 51,790 

Bristol  '206,000 

Accrington    :    31,400 

Rotherbam   '    35,115 

Wolverhampton  ..J    75,738 

Sheffield    284,410 

Liverpool  !  552,425 

35,051 

13,990 
13,966 

96,900 
179,196 

16,833 
51,689 
7,500 
4,100 
10,835 
35,194 
65,884 

19,052 
64,329 

7,115 
15,204 
50,477 
80,372 

36-79 
31-23 
23-89 
20  26 
2007 
17-75 
14-55 

Religious  Census  of  London,  taken  on  Sunday,  Oct.  26th,  1886. 


Popu-  Approximate      Percentage  of 

lation.  Accommodation.     Population. 


4,100,000 


1,107,550 


27 


Percentage 
of  Evening 
Attendance.  Attendance  to 

Morning.        Evening,     the  Population. 

479,731  ...  496,561    ...       12-11 


It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  Government 
Religious  Census  of  1851,  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Horace  Mann,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  and  parishes  have 
been  considerably  altered  since  that  date  The  results,  however, 
seemed  to  show  that  both  the  accommodation  and  the  attendance 
are  on  the  decrease.  Mr.  Mann  estimated  that  58  per  cent,  of 
the  population  could  attend  religious  service  at  one  time,  and  if 
this  is  borne  in  mind,  when  looking  down  the  last  column  of  the 
table,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  do  not 
attend  any  place  of  public  worship. 

With  regard  to  London,  the  religious  census  was  conducted  by 
the  proprietors  of  a  newspaper,  the  British  Weekly.  About  4,000 
persons  were  employed  in  the  work,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  carefully  managed.  For  a  population  of  about  4,100,000, 
there  was  seating  accommodation  for  1,107,550  persons,  or  equal  to 
about  27  per  cent.  The  numbers  attending  the  services  would,  on 
the  average,  make  use  of  about  half  the  total  accommodation 
provided. 
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As  Southport  is  supposed  to  be  an  exemplary  town  in  the 
matter  of  attendance  at  religions  worship,  I  obtained  from  the  Town 
Clerk  there  the  following  figures : — 

Places  op  Worship  at  Southport. 


Year. 

Population. 

Accommodation. 

1869 

16,000 

11,000     = 

69  per  cent,  of  population. 

1889 

40,000 

20,000     = 

50       „ 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  seating  accommodation  in  London 
was  sufficient  for  27  per  cent  of  the  population,  in  Southport  it  ig 
equal  to  50  per  cent,  although  at  the  latter  place  there  appears 
to  be  a  decline  of  19  per  cent  in  this  particular,  as  compared  with 
the  figures  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  general  result  is  that  if  the  majority  of  the  people  wished 
to  attend  places  of  worship  the  accommodation  would  be  found 
totally  inadequate  for  them.  Further,  it  would  also  appear  that 
the  accommodation  at  present  available  is  not  made  use  of  to 
anything  like  the  full  extent.  It  may  not  be  altogether  safe  to 
measure  the  religious  convictions  of  a  people  by  their  attendance 
at  places  of  worship,  but  from  the  evidence  before  us  it  would 
appear  that  church  attendance  is  not  on  the  increase.  This  is  all 
the  more  surprising  if  we  look  at  the  number  of  religious  sects,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 

Places  op  Worship  Registered  at  Somerset  House. 


Year. 

Number  on 
Register. 

Number  of 
Denomiuations. 

1868. 

17,067. 

98. 

1888. 

25,961. 

288. 

Church  of  England  Places  of  Worship  not  registered. 

In  1868  the  number  of  places  of  worship  was  17,067,  represent- 
ing 98  different  sects,  whereas  for  last  year  the  figures  were  25,961 
places,  representing  238  sects.     There  is  much  food  for  reflection 
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in  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  denominations,  ■nith 
apparently  a  decrease  in  the  church  accommodation  and  a  falling 
away  from  the  observance  of  public  worship. 

If  we  make  a  profit-and-loss  statement  of  the  evidence  shown 
by  these  statistics,  we  should  count  amongst  our  gains  the  decrease 
in  pauperism,  crime,  and  the  general  death-rate ;  and  the  increase 
in  education,  temperance,  savings  of  the  people,  and  Sunday 
schools  J  whilst  we  must  put  on  the  other  side,  to  show  our  losses, 
the  increase  in  insanity,  suicide,  death-rate  at  middle  life,  and  the 
unfavourable  figures  in  regard  to  public  worship.  The  final 
account  would  show,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  balance  on  the  right 
side. 

Up  to  this  point  the  figui'es  quoted  embrace  all  classes  of  the 
community — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  but  I  propose  now  to 
deal  with  one  particular  section,  and  draw  your  attention  to  the 
social  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  labouring  population  of  tliC 
country.  There  are  two  classes — viz.,  skilled  and  unskilled 
labourers — and,  with  reference  to  the  former,  Mr.  Gifien,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  has  prepared  elaborate  tables  demonstrating 
beyond  a  doubt  the  progress  of  this  particular  class.  In  money 
wages  the  improvement  is  roughly  estimated  at  60  to  100  per  cent 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  while  the  hours  of  labour  have  been 
shortened  during  the  same  period  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
Their  influence  is  so  great  that  in  almost  every  session  of  Parlia- 
ment we  find  Bills  are  brought  forward  for  their  special  protection 
and  benefit.  It  is,  however,  of  the  unskilled  portion  of  the 
labouring  population  that  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak.  It 
is  a  true  saying  that  "  one-half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives,"  and  this  society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Fred  Scott  for 
the  valuable  paper  he  read  last  session  enlightening  us  as  to  the 
condition  and  occupations  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Manchester 
and  Salford.  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  reminded  too  often  of  the 
state  of  things  existing  at  our  own  doors.  We  hear  much  of  the 
overcrowded  and  insanitary  condition  of  certain  districts  in  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  the  East  End  of  London ;  but  in  certain  parts 
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of  Hulme  and  Ancoats  the  same  poverty  and  wretchedness  will  be 
found,  and  I  venture  to  repeat  here  a  few  of  the  statistics  which 
Mr.  Scott  gave  us  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  him. 

2,215  heads  of  families,  representing  10,569  persons,  were  visited 
in  the  Ancoats  district  of  Manchester,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Earnings  :   Table  17 — 

Per  centage.  Classified. 

5010  were  found  to  be  earning  not  more  than  4/-  per  \  y 

head  per  week    /      ^" 

23 "05  were  found  to  be  earning  not  more  than  6/3  per  \  „ 
head  per  week    / 

26  "8  5  were  found  to  be  earning  not  more  than  8/-  per  "j  p      f    t  hi 
head  per  week    J  ^ 

Two  children  reckoned  as  one  adult. 

Habits — 

49 "25  per  cent  were  found  to  be  clean  and  temp  rate. 
18"68  per  cent  were  found  to  be  dirty  and  intemperate. 
32'07  per  cent  could  not  be  classed  under  either  head. 

These  figures  tell  us  as  plainly  as  possible  that  more  than  half 
are  so  poor  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  and  are  therefore  constantly  face  to  face  with 
actual  want.  About  one-fourth  are  classed  as  poor,  which  means 
that  they  have  a  hand-to-mouth  existence ;  while  the  remaining 
fourth  are  returned  as  comfortable  on  an  income  of  not  more  than 
8s.  per  head  per  week.  The  investigation  further  showed  that 
about  one-half  were  clean  and  temperate,  barely  a  fifth  being  dirty 
and  intemperate ;  while  the  remainder  were  all  on  the  border  line 
and  could  not  be  classed  under  either  head.  The  picture  would 
not  be  complete  without  information  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
and  death-rate  of  these  people,  and  here  again  investigation  of  the 
most  careful  kind  has  been  made  for  us  by  Dr.  Thresh  in  the  very 
district  we  have  been  dealing  with.  Out  of  845  houses  reported 
upon,  it  was  found  that  29 '6  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-third,  were 
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occupied  by  more  than  one  family.  Overcrowding  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  evil,  but  it  is  found  upon  investigation  only  to 
become  a  serious  evil  when  it  exists  under  insanitary  conditious. 
instances  can  be  quoted  where  the  population  is  denser,  and  yet 
the  health  and  general  condition  of  the  people  much  better  than 
in  Ancoats.  Speaking  generally,  however,  the  more  crowded  a 
community,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  privation,  of  poverty, 
of  dirt,  and  of  hopeless  and  helpless  misery.  Let  us  hear  what 
Dr.  Thresh  has  to  say  about  this  particular  locality.  I  quote  his 
notes  upon  one  house,  which  he  states  is  a  typical  one  in  many 
respects : — 

"  The  house  is  dirty  and  has  a  neglected  appearance.  The  yard  is 
small  and  the  walls  are  falling.  The  drain  is  blocked  and  water 
stands  in  a  pool  round  the  grid.  Rats  abound.  In  the  wretched  little 
kitchen,  measuring  8ft.  6in.  by  10ft.  Gin.  by  9ft.  3in.,  or  826  cubic  feet, 
lives  the  tenant,  with  his  wife  and  family  of  five  children.  The 
poor  man  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  and  several  of  the 
children  have  sore  eyes.  The  front  rooms  are  let  off  to  a  family  of 
five.  Bad  as  it  is,  this  house  is  vastly  superior  to  the  majority  of 
the  cottages  in  the  district,  and  the  inmates,  though  of  the  poorest, 
were  not  of  the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  class.  It  makes  one's  heart 
ache  to  see  such  unfortunate  poor  crowded  together  in  this  fashion  ; 
the  bread-winners  hurried  off  to  untimely  graves,  and  their  innocent 
offspring  contracting  and  inheriting  disease." 

With  regard  to  the  death-rate,  Dr.  Thresh,  while  making  his 
investigations,  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  several  blocks  of 
houses,  in  which,  from  overcrowding  and  other  insanitary  con- 
ditions, he  would  be  led  to  expect  a  heavy  mortality,  the  very 
reverse  was  found.  The  official  death-rate  was  lower,  and  the 
cases  of  illness  fewer,  than  in  other  more  favourably  situated 
places.  Further  inquiry  demonstrated  the  fact  that  in  the  crowded 
back-to-back  houses  there  is  no  room  for  sick  people.  They  are 
sent  away  to  the  workhouses  or  hospitals,  to  die  or  recover  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Thresh  for  the  following 
figures : — 
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Table  18. 
Death-rate  in  the  Ancoats  District  Table. 


Names  of  Streets. 

Population. 

Death-rate  in 

the  homes  of 

the  people  for 

1881-1885. 

Death-rate  in 

Workhouse 

and  Hospitals 

for  1887. 

Total 
Death-rate 
per  1,000. 

Jersey  Street    

Gun  Street   

Henry  Street    

349 
283 
355 
128 
123 
125 
322 
360 
383 
309 
288 
83 

29-2 
27-6 
320 
32-8 
32-5 
26-4 
29-8 
26-7 
360 
33-6 
280 
43-4 

11-4 
141 
8-5 
15-6 
163 
16-0 
341 
25-0 
26  1 
29-1 
17-4 
48-2 

40-6 

41-7 
40-5 
48-4 
48-8 
42-4 
639 
51-7 
621 
62-7 
454 
91-6 

Cotton  Street  

Cornwall  Street   

Bengal  Street    

Primrose  Street    

Silk  Street    

George  Leigh  Street     .. 
Loom  Street, 

Blossom  Street 

Maria  Street 

188S. 


Per 

1000 


Death-rate  for  31  large  towns  in  U.K.  population  over  lOJ  milKonB  was..     22 

„  at  Brighton 16 

„  at  Manchester 26"1 

The  official  death-rate  in  the  homes  of  the  people  is  the  average 
for  the  five  years,  1881-85,  while  those  which  occurred  in  hospitals 
are  given  ouly  for  one  year,  viz.,  1887.  Dr.  Thresh  copied  these 
from  the  hospital  records,  taking  the  names  and  addresses  so  as  to 
tabulate  a  death-rate  for  each  street.  If  you  look  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  death-rate  for  31  large  towns, 
with  a  population  of  over  10 J  millions,  was  22  per  1,000.  For 
Brighton  it  was  only  16,  and  for  Manchester,  which  is  the  most 
unhealthy  city  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  26'1.  Now,  look  at  the 
last  column  of  the  table,  and  you  will  see  that  the  death-rate  in 
these  Ancoats  streets  commences  at  40,  and  gradually  creeps  up 
until,  in  one  abominable  plague-spot,  the  last  on  the  list,  it  stands 
at  over  90. 

Here,  then,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  a  community  is 
existing  in  our  midst  which  is  underfed,  underclothed,  and  most 
wretchedly  housed.  Dr.  Thresh  has  calculated  that  from  3,000  to 
4,000  people  die  annually  in  Manchester  from  preventible  causes. 
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If  this  appalling  sacrifice  of  life  resulted  from  war,  pestilence,  or 
famine,  nothing  could  exceed  the  hoiTor  "which  would  be  created ; 
but,  because  it  results  from  what  we  call  "economic"  causes,  the 
community  look  upon  it  as  a  gloomy  but  inevitable  fact.  Attempts 
are  made  to  meet  the  distress  referred  to,  by  private  organisations 
which  have  sprung  up  in  large  numbers  of  late  years,  and  which 
are  dispensing  charity  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  dealing 
with  the  difficulty  in  a  totally  different  manner  from  our  Poor 
Law  system.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  efforts,  this  lowest 
class  exists,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  growing  in  numbers 
in  all  our  towns  and  cities.  Large  numbers  of  criminals  are 
recruited  from  this  class,  and  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency 
amongst  them  to  moral  as  well  as  physical  deterioration.  No 
fact  in  our  entire  social  system  demands  our  attention  so  much 
as  this,  and  no  questions  are  more  difl&cult  of  solution  than  those 
which  arise  in  considering  what  is  to  be  the  remedy.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  many  of  these  people  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  poverty,  but  that  does  not  free  us,  as  a  community,  from  our 
responsibility  in  regard  to  them.  They  claim  the  right  to  purer 
air,  to  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  to  healthy  dwellings ; 
and  it  is  in  these  things  that  our  responsibility  exists.  With 
regard  to  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
law  should  be  more  stringently  enforced.  We  complain  of  these 
people  being  dirty  and  intemperate  when  we  know  that  they  are 
compelled  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  only  debilitating  to 
breathe,  but  which  is  so  filthy  that  it  begrimes  and  tarnishes  every- 
thing with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single 
tap  of  water  to  be  the  only  supply  for  a  number  of  houses,  repre- 
senting very  many  individuals,  and  yet  we  are  surprised  that  their 
rooms  and  their  persons  are  dirty  and  forbidding.  As  to  unhealthy 
dwellings,  it  is  well  knowvthat  the  powers  provided  by  law  have 
not  been  utilised  to  anything  like  their  full  extent,  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  steps  in  the  right  direction  have  already  been 
taken  by  the  authorities.  Property  in  many  of  the  streets  men- 
tioned in  Table   iS,  has  been  condemned,  and  there  is  much  more 
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that  awaits  demolition.  Landlords  must  be  compelled  to  recognise 
that  they  have  duties,  and  that  tenants  have  their  rights.  If 
property  is  permitted  to  become  uninhabitable,  owners  must  not 
be  led  to  expect  compensation  from  the  ratepayers. 

These  are  but  a  few  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  is  growing, 
year  by  year,  in  importance,  and  which  has  been  urged  and  dis- 
cussed before  this  Society  by  others  more  qualified  to  speak  than 
I  am.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  full  of  encouragement  to  aK 
those  who  are  anxious  to  put  forth  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of 
suffering  and  distress,  and  raise  the  social  condition  of  their  fellow 
creatures. 


Note. — Tables  1  to  14  are  compiled  from  the  latest  Govern- 
ment returns. 
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Home  Colonisation. 

By  Rev.  Herbert  V.  Mills. 


Read,  February  12tb,  1890. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  I'evival  of  activities  in  the  coal  and 
iron  trades  of  England.  Tlie  number  of  the  able-bodied  unemployed 
poor  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  has  been  greatly  reduced 
in  consequence,  and  the  necessity  for  Home  Colonisation  as  a 
remedy  for  unemployed  labour  is  not  so  obvious  in  Manchester  as 
it  was  two  years  ago.  It  is  a  period  of  prosperity  in  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  In  Leeds,  at  present, 
there  is  a  temporary  demand  for  one  thousand  skilled  mechanics, 
which  the  labour  market  is  unable  to  supply. 

The  revival,  however,  has  not  raised  the  wages  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  above  the  starvation  limit,  nor  has  it  greatly 
benefitted  the  workers  or  the  unemployed  poor  of  London.  The 
revival,  moreover,  indicates,  when  we  examine  it,  a  change  of  very 
serious  importance  which  is  going  on  all  over  the  woi-ld,  and 
which  threatens  eventually  to  deprive  us  of  our  foreign  markets 
as  an  outlet  for  the  manufactursd  fabrics  of  the  English  factories. 
I  think  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  to  be  credited  almost  entirely  with 
the  revival  of  trade.     The  revival  began   in  a  demand  for  new 
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machinery,  and  it  began  almost  immediately  after  the  wealthy 
visitors  had  returned  home  from  Paris.  Now,  a  revival  of  trade 
which  increases  the  amount  of  employment  in  any  country  is 
beneficial,  so  long  as  it  continues,  to  all  classes,  nevertheless  it  is 
worth  while  for  Manchester  men  to  estimate  this  revival  correctly, 
and  endeavour  to  understand  it.  I  wish  to  depress  no  man's 
reasonable  hope,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  if  the  revival  had  begun 
in  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  instead  of  the  exportation  of 
machinery,  it  would  have  promised  more  permanent  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  English  northern  counties.  The  trades  which  give 
most  employment  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have  depended 
upon  the  exportation  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.  It  was 
popularly  believed  a  short  time  ago  that  we  were  designed  by 
Providence  to  become  the  clothiers  of  the  whole  world.  But  it  is 
certain  that  we  cannot  send  abroad  to  the  same  country  both  looms 
and  cloth.  If  we  send  power-looms  to  India  we  shall  send  thereafter, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  so  much  less  calico  for  every  loom 
supplied.  Up  to  the  present,  by  rapidly  securing  new  markets, 
and  extending  our  commercial  foothold  in  other  countries,  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  the  amount  of  remunerative  employment  in 
the  northern  English  counties  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have 
made  the  cotton  and  woollen  districts  the  abode  of  working-class 
pi'osperity  such  as  has  never  been  known  before.  But  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  curious  kind  of  agility.  The  English  nation 
was  the  first  to  avail  itself  of  the  power-loom.  This 
advantage  enabled  us  at  once  to  offer  our  fabrics  for  sale 
in  foreign  countries.  We  found  that  we  could  offer  goods 
of  excellent  quality,  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  and  we  soon  made 
it  impossible  for  the  hand-loom  to  compete  either  in  England  or 
'in  the  Continent.  Instead  of  at  once  buying  similar  machinery 
the  foreigners  tried  to  banish  our  fabrics  by  imposing  exorbitant 
tariffs  upon  them.  Even  this  failed.  With  our  mechanical  advan- 
tages we  could  sell  manufactured  fabrics  abroad  in  spite  of  tariffs. 
Then,  by  means  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  we  opened  the  eyes  of 
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foreigners.  We  generously  taught  them  the  trick  of  our  trade — 
we  exhibited  our  machinery  at  work.  We  were  too  confident  of 
our  position,  for  the  foreign  capitalist  went  home  and  pondered,  and 
then  there  was  a  revival  in  the  iron  trade.  The  foreign  capitalist 
came  to  the  Exhibition  not  to  amuse  himself  but  to  learn  how  to 
double  his  fortune.  The  destruction  of  the  Russian  and  French 
and  Italian  markets  for  the  consumption  of  English  goods 
was  preceded  by  a  revival  in  the  iron  trade,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  spinning  and  weaving  machinery. 
The  result  of  this  exportation  of  machii)ery  has  been  that 
one  after  another  the  foreign  markets  for  manufactured  fabrics 
have  passed  permanently  away  from  our  control.  England  for 
forty  years  did  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  Italians  and  the 
Russians.  Then  England  made  machinery  for  them.  Then  our 
trade  came  to  an  end,  and  to-day  Italy  is  a  very  keen  competitor 
with  us  in  the  foreign  markets. 

I  do  not  desire  to  moralise  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
these  changes,  nor  do  I  believe  for  a  momeut  that  the  introduc- 
tion or  exportation  of  the  newest  machinery  is  a  bad  thing.  I 
only  wish  to  deal  with  facts,  and  to  insist  upon  it  that  a  serious 
change  is  going  on  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  commerce, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  change  is  to  make  every  nation  self-con- 
tained and  self-supplying  in  the  matter  of  cuttDU  and  woollen 
fabrics.  A  time  will  soon  come  when  there  will  be  no  foreign 
market  for  these  things,  and  we  shall  have  to  look  for  other 
methods  of  giving  work  to  the  working  classes. 

This  rush  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  the  English  and  German 
ironmasters,  with  orders  for  all  kinds  of  the  latest  labour-saving 
inventions,  is  good,  while  it  lasts,  but  it  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The  ironworkers 
now  are  prosperous,  but  soon  there  will  be  intense  depression  in 
the  cotton  and  woollen  trades  if  there  is  not  some  new  market 
discovered  to  commerce  where  our  fabrics  cm  he  sold.  Moreover, 
the  revival,  from  its  nature,  cannot  last  very  long.     The  purchasers 
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of  machinery  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  machinery  will 
endure  for  ten  or  twenty  years  without  being  replaced,  whereas 
the  commerce  which  was  occupied  with  fabrics  of  wearing  apparel 
had  a  steady  solid  basis  on  the  human  necessity  for  clothing, 
which  was  the  daily  demand  of  every  individual  in  the  community. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  expect  too  much  from  this  revival. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  it  by  all  means.  But  if  it  does  show  signs  of 
permanence,  let  us  look  abroad  and  make  provision  for  the  days 
when  the  change  has  actually  come  to  pass,  which  is  now  being 
rapidly  carried  to  its  consummation  in  our  very  presence.  When 
we  have  lost  our  foreign  markets  for  the  consumption  of  manufac- 
tured fabrics,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  labourers  1 

Nay,  the  question  to-day  is  much  more  pertinent,  as  we  dis- 
cover, if  we  look  beyond  our  own  immediate  interests  in  the  North 
of  England.  Even  to-day,  if  you  step  beyond  your  own  borders 
you  may  soon  find  indications  of  social  disease  and  distress.  We 
cannot  be  content,  as  Englishmen,  when  we  realise  the  fact  that  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Hampshire  are  so  small  as  to  enable  the  peasantry  to  obtain  none 
but  the  coarsest  food  and  clothing,  and  to  exclude  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  rising  in  the  social  scale.  Working  tailors  throughout 
England  are  unable  to  obtain  more  than  three  days'  work  a  week. 
In  Liverpool  and  London  there  are  enormous  crowds  of  men  wait- 
ing for  work  ;  and  thousands  of  women  unable  to  find  honest 
remunerative  employment  become  prostitutes,  and  undermine  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  nation, 

I  desire  next  to  call  your  attention  to  some  peculiarities  in  the 
problem  of  employed  labour  exhibited  during  recent  years,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  have  increased  with  the  development  and  rapid 
distribution  of  labour-saving  machinery.  A  cotton  weaver  to-day 
weaves  as  much  calico  during  a  short  day's  work  as  twenty  weavers 
could  produce  by  means  of  the  hand-loom  when  they  worked 
longer  hours  In  other  words,  the  modern  weaver  can  produce  120 
yards  in  a  dqy,  whereas  the  weaver  of  the  year  1820  could  only 
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weave  six  yards  in  a  day.  Now,  unless  we  assume  that  the  indivi- 
dual consumption  of  calico  has  increased  twenty-fold  during  the 
last  seventy  years,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  modern  civilisation  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  labourers  relatively  to  the  whole 
population  than  formerly.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
fact.  Although,  owing  to  the  rapid  discovery  and  development 
of  successive  foreign  markets,  the  full  burden  of  suffering  has  not 
3^et  fallen  upon  the  English  working  classes,  yet  we  have  begun 
to  suffer  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  even- 
tually suffer  exceedingly  if  we  do  not  make  honourable  provision 
for  the  working  classes  when  they  are  throw^n  out  of  work.  It  is 
not  only  an  English  but  a  European  problem.  The  able-bodied 
unemployed  poor  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  King  of  Italy. 
During  the  last  fourteen  years  no  less  than  1 6  new  colonies  named 
arheiter  colonien  have  been  opeued  in  Germany  to  give  work  to 
men  of  good  character  when  their  services  are  not  required  in  the 
labour  market  of  that  country.  In  England  there  is  no  relief  for 
such  men  except  the  "  out-of-work  benefit "  of  trades  unions,  the 
occasional  help  of  Charity  Organisation  Societies,  and  poor-law 
relief. 

When  the  demand  for  labourers  is  limited,  the  lot  of  the  vxnem- 
ployed  falls,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  least  efficient  of  the 
labouring  classes — upon  the  idler,  the  drunkard,  and  the  stupid. 
But  let  us  not  hastily  assume  that  drink  is  the  cause  of  this 
suffering,  for  afterwards  it  falls  also  upon  an  alarming  number  of  good 
earnest,  and  temperate  men  and  women ;  and  when  persons  of  this 
class  are  forced  into  idleness,  and  threatened  with  hunger  or 
beggary,  the  danger  to  society  is  serious  beyond  expression.  Such 
conditions  were  exemplified  in  Liverpool  a  few  years  ago,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  instance  from  a  book  I  wrote  in 
1886*:— 

"  I  found  in  a  certain  house  a  baker  out  of  work,  and  next 

*  "Povertj'  and  the  State."    Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
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door  to  him  a  tailor  out  of  work,  and  next  door  again  a  shoemaker 
in  the  same  plight.  I  could  not  forget  for  many  days  that  none  of 
them  had  a  good  pair  of  shoes,  none  of  them  a  proper  suit  of 
clothes,  and  they  were  all  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  bread  ;  and 
yet  although  one  was  a  baker,  one  a  tailor,  and  one  a  shoe- 
maker, they  could  not  stir  hand  or  foot  to  help  each  other.  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  their  helplessness  arose  from  the  fact  that  if 
they  produced  any  of  these  commodities  they  must  produce  them 
for  sale  ;  that  in  order  to  sell  them  they  must  take  them  to  the 
market ;  that  the  bread  market,  the  shoe  market,  and  the  clothes 
market  were  already  overstocked  by  men  who  had  all  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  machinery  to  help  their  production  ;  and  therefore 
the  three  neighbours  could  not  compete — and  because  they  could 
not  compete  they  could  not  help  each  other.  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  explanation,  although  it  was  the  best  I  could  get.  I 
till  wondered  whether  these  three  men  could  not,  under  proper 
conditions,  have  produced  bread  and  clothing  and  shoes  for  each 
other  regardless  of  the  market." 

Let  us  by  all  means  guard  ourselves  against  a  false  explanation 
of  these  facts,  which  seem  to  me  to  indicate  the  need  for  Home 
Colonisation.  It  is  not  an  easy  problem.  From  some  points 
of  view  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  England  suffers  from  a  redun- 
dant population ;  but  when  food  and  clothing  are  plentiful  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  our  population  is  greater  than  the 
supply  of  necessaries.  A  false  assumption  of  this  kind  leads  the 
politician  to  trust  a  remedy  which  has  no  relation  to  the  disease. 
When  the  population  of  Ireland  was  eight  millions  it  was  carelessly 
assumed  that  Ireland  suffered  from  over-population ;  but  famine 
disease,  and  emigration  swept  off  two  million  persons  within 
fifteen  years,  and  the  condition  of  Ireland  remained  unaltered.  I 
believe  the  consequence  of  machinery  to  be  that  the  world's  work 
can  be  performed  by  a  smaller  proportion  of  working  men  than 
formerly,  and  that  this  is  the  true  cause  of  the  over-crowded 
state  of  the  labour  market,  and  of  the  poverty  which  exists  in  a 
land  of  plenty  and  at  a  time  of  peace. 
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At  the  same  time  we  are  driven  to  think  of  Home  Colonisation 
as  a  true  method  of  procedure,  because  the  English  coun- 
ties which  are  most  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
white  crops — that  is  to  say,  wheat,  oats,  peas,  turnips. 
&c. — are  rapidly  passing  out  of  cultivation.  The  land  is  idle  and 
the  labourers  are  idle.  There  are  in  Essex  no  less  than  20,000 
acres  of  such  land,  which  at  the  present  low  price  of  wheat  do  not 
pay  for  cultivation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  explain  the  failure  of  the 
wheat  farmei's  by  saying  that  the  climate  has  changed  ;  and  it  is 
as  rash  to  say  that  farmers  and  agricultural  labuurers  are  not  so 
industrious  and  thrifty  as  they  were. 

The  farms  have  failed  in  spite  of  suitable  soil,  suitable  climate, 
and  excellent  labourers.  Nothing  has  changed  since  the  days 
when  these  counties  maintained  a  peasantry  except  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  harvest  is  as  abundant  as  evei",  but  it  does  not  pay 
to  produce  it  for  sale  at  the  present  price  of  wheat.  The  land 
lying  idle  is  a  sign  of  national  decadence.  ^Ye  ought  to  search 
diligently  until  we  discover  the  true  conditions  under  which  it  can 
be  brought  back  into  cultivation.  Although  it  does  not  pay  to 
grow  wheat  for  sale,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  country 
if  the  unemployed  poor  could  be  organised  so  as  to  grow  wheat  for 
use.  And  there  are  many  advantages  in  producing  articles  for 
use  which  are  not  available  for  the  man  who  produces  for  sale. 

If  I  buy  a  cabb^ige  from  the  greengi'ocer  I  must  pay  2ld.  If 
I  grow  a  cabbage  for  my  own  use  I  therefore  save  2Jd.  But  if  I 
gi-ow  a  wagon-load  of  cabbages  for  sale,  I  shall  only  receive  the 
wholesale  price  for  them,  which  is  about  f  d.  So  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  grow  a  cabbage  for  use  when  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  grow  it  for  sale. 

This  is  surely  the  chief  explanation  of  the  success  of  small 
allotments.  The  agricultural  labourer  does  not  cultivate  his  half 
acre  in  order  to  sell  the  [iroduce,  as  his  master  does,  but  he  grows 
a  varied  crop  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  his  own  family,  and  in 
this  way  saves  not  the  wholesale  but  the  retail  price  of  the  articles 
he  cultivates. 
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At  the  present  moment  the  Home  Colonisation  Society  is 
endeavouring  to  collect  money  to  carry  out  an  experiment  of  this 
kind — where  men  and  women  shall  work  for  their  own  mainte- 
nance at  a  time  when  the  labour  market  does  not  offer  them  any 
work.  They  shall  conduct  their  operations  under  safer  and  happier 
conditions,  but  upon  exactly  similar  principles  to  the  early  colonists 
who  fiz-st  settled  in  America.  The  early  colonists  went  forth  in 
companies,  so  as  to  become  an  industrial  village,  self-sufficing  and 
self-supplying,  in  the  wilds  of  the  New  World.  There  were  no 
neighbours  from  whom  they  could  borrow ;  there  were  no  cities 
where  they  could  buy ;  and  understanding  these  conditions  they 
went  forth,  taking  in  each  company  farmers,  builders, 
gardeners,  spinners  and  weavers,  carpenters,  and  a  blacksmiths- 
persons  every  one  who  were  able  to  help  in  the  production  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Now,  a  village  established  in  Essex,  where 
the  conditions  of  settlement  were  such  as  to  bring  about  a 
similar  kind  of  co-operative  life,  where  work  would  be  done  for  use 
and  not  for  sale,  would  be  a  home  colony.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  experiment  in  Home  Colonisation.  In  order  to 
give  the  social  experiment  a  full  chance  of  success  we  have  resolved 
that  the  village  shall  begin  its  operations  upon  land  which  is  free 
from  the  burdens  of  rent  and  tithe.  We  propose  to  buy  the  land 
and  put  it  in  trust  for  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed for  ever.  If  the  colony  succeeds,  as  we  believe  it  will,  we 
shall  expect  the  director  of  the  village  to  refund  year  by  year  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  other  estates  and  the  organisation 
of  new  settlements,  and  we  hope  this  will  go  on  until  work  is 
found  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work;  and  then  that  a  severe 
system  of  penalties  will  be  vigorously  imposed  by  the  magis- 
trates upon  all  vagrants  and  idlers  everywhere,  since  it  will 
be  easy  to  find  out  who  are  the  "  knaves  and  dastards"  in  a 
country  where  work  is  thus  offered  for  all  the  industrious.  The 
work  to  be  carried  on  in  the  home  colony  will  be  the  building  of 
houses,  farms  and  workshops,  the    production  of  four  good  meals 
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every  day  for  the  inhabitauts,  the  production  of  clothing  for  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  production  of  fuel.  If  the  colony  is  estab- 
lished in  a  locality  where  fuel  cannot  be  produced,  then  a  plot  of 
land  must  be  cultivated,  and  cows  or  poultry  must  be  kept,  so  as 
to  enable  the  director  of  the  village  to  sell  surplus  eggs,  poultry, 
butter,  cheese,  or  milk  to  pay  for  the  importation  of  coal.  The 
colony  cannot  be  quite  self-contained,  but  it  can  be  so  far  self-con- 
tained as  to  make  it  a  different  experiment  from  any  which  has 
ever  been  tried  before,  and  sufficiently  self-contained  to  give  it 
excellent  hope  of  speedy  success.  We  shall  insure  the  consump- 
tion of  our  own  produce  by  making  an  agreement  with  each  colo- 
nist as  follows :  The  director  of  the  village  contracts,  in  return 
for  seven  hours'  work  on  all  working  days,  to  give  to  each  family 
the  use  of  a  house  rent-free,  and  clothing  twice  a  year,  and  foui- 
free  meals  every  day,  and  free  education  for  children  ;  and  also  to 
give  the  head  of  each  family  an  allotment  of  land  of  half  an  acre 
in  the  first  instance,  which  at  the  end  of  two  years  will  be  increased 
if  the  villager  gives  satisfactory  service.  There  will  also  be  diffei'ent 
and  improved  houses  for  villagers  who  have  been  settled  for  four 
years,  and  the  opportunity  of  becoming  foremen,  and  of  saving 
money  by  the  sale  of  produce  from  the  allotments.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  under  such  a  contract  as  this  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  would  buy  any  food  or  clothing  or  occupy 
any  house  which  did  not  belong  to  the  society.  Our  villagers 
would  occupy  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  a  domestic  servant  or 
a  policeman,  in  which  cases  lodging  and  food  and  clothing  are  pro- 
vided as  being  partial  payment  of  the  services  rendered  by  these 
persons.  And  because  the  domestic  servant  receives  a  free  dinner 
at  her  master's  expense  she  never  dreams  of  going  out  to  a 
restaurant  to  dine,  nor  does  the  policeman  ever  think  of  ignoring 
the  clothing  he  has  received  and  go  to  a  tailor's  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
in  which  to  perform  his  duty.  The  village  would  thus  secure  a 
steady  and  reliable  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life  required  by 
the  colonists. 
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It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  enterprise  might  fail  from 
unsuitable  climate,  unsuitable  land,  and  idle  or  incompetent 
labourers.  In  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
home  colonisation,  I  will  allude  to  each  of  these  possible  causes 
of  failure.  But  let  me  first  ask  you  to  believe  in  its  possible  success, 
on  the  ground  that  similar  village  communities  have  already 
existed,  and  "  what  man  has  done  man  can  do."  There  is  a  self- 
supporting  community  to-day,  consisting  of  about  80  men,  women, 
and  children,  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  where  food 
clothing,  fuel  and  shelter  are  provided,  and  a  rent  is  paid  amount- 
ing to  £60  a  year  to  the  laird,  McLeod  of  McLeod,  who  lives  on 
the  Isle  of  Skye.  This  little  community  imports  practically 
nothing,  and  yet  it  maintains  itself  with  the  utmost  ease.  It 
does  not  affect  the  inhabitants  whether  the  price  of  wheat  is  high 
or  low,  because  they  produce  for  use  and  not  for  sale.  You  will 
also  remember  that  when  the  early  colonists  went  out  to  America, 
and  established  the  first  self-supporting  English  village  in  that  wild 
land,  they  encountered  many  obstacles  which  do  not  exist  in  Essex 
to-day,  and  yet  they  succeeded.  And  if  they  succeeded,  why 
should  not  we  1  At  least  the  possibility  of  success  is  demonstrated 
by  the  success  of  the  early  colonists,  for  they  went  out  to  an 
unfriendly  shore  and  a  wild  prairie,  where  there  were  no  employers 
of  labour,  nor  cities,  nor  towns.  They  went  to  a  place  where 
"forests  primeval"  had  to  be  cleared,  where  land  had  to  be 
drained,  where  farms  had  to  be  fenced  ;  and  there  were  dangerous 
wild  beasts  abroad,  and  savage  Indians  yet  more  dangerous,  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  within  one  week  of  the  arrival  of  the 
American  colonist  he  might  be  shot  dead  by  a  poisoned  arrow. 
Nevertheless  the  self-contained,  self-supporting  English  colonies 
in  the  New  World  struggled  and  conquered.  They  succeeded. 
They  went  out,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  difficulties,  into  a  lonely 
continent.  The  only  advantage  they  had  was  that  they  had  no  rent 
to  pay.     Everything  else  was  a  disadvantage. 

So    the    earliest    American    communities    or    colonies    were 
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established,  and  by-and-by  the  community  became  a  village,  and 
it  was  named  Boston ;  and  another  village  away  in  the  south  they 
christened  New  York,  for  they  had  the  audacity  to  hope  that  their 
little  colonies  might  become  in  time  not  only  as  large  as  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire  but  as  large  as  the  capital  of  Yorkshire.  These 
American  villages  at  first,  I  say,  were  absolutely  independent  of 
commerce.  They  provided  all  the  necessaries  of  life  within  their 
own  borders.  Now  the  Home  Colonisation  Society  has  a  very 
similar  enterprise  in  view,  and  I  ask  you  to  recognise  the  likelihood 
of  success  for  it  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  wild  beasts  nor  savage 
Indians  in  Essex,  the  houses  and  barns  will  be  built  before  the 
villagers  arrive,  the  farms  are  already  fenced,  and  the  land  is 
drained,  and  the  average  crops  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  the  village  will  be  near  to  a  market  for  the  consumption  of  its 
surplus  produce.  We  have  reason  to  enter  upon  our  labours  with 
great  hopes. 

Next  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  differences 
between  farming  for  use  and  farming  for  sale,  and  you  will  find 
there  are  unexpected  advantages  on  the  side  of  a  self-contained 
community  such  as  we  propose  to  establish.  When  an  estate  is 
cultivated  for  the  sale  of  its  produce,  the  farmer  has  four  fixed 
terns  of  expenditure,  and  in  a  season  of  chenpness  the  income 
from  the  sale  of  his  crops  is  so  low  that  it  falls  below  the  total  of 
the  four  items  of  necessary  expenditure.  Now  the  four  items  of 
expenditure,  placed  in  the  order  of  their  relative  amounts  are 
these : — 

1.  Rent  and  taxes. 

2.  Wages  of  labour. 

3.  Cost  of  manure. 

4.  Cost  of  seeds. 

In  the  proposed  experiment,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  charges 
will  be  practically  abolished.  We  shall  farm  our  own  land,  andean 
easily  save  our   own   seed.      We  shall  have  within   the  village 
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if  we  consume  our  own  products,  far  more  manure  than  we  shall 
require  for  our  land.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  waste  in 
modern  civilisation  that  food  is  cultivated  and  then  conveyed 
one  hundred  miles  to  an  overcrowded  city — then  the  rural  district 
is  short  of  manure.  It  is  too  costly  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
country,  where  it  is  required.  And  in  London,  the  manure — the 
food  of  vegetable  life — is  not  only  wasted,  but  is  carried  out  to 
pollute  the  river  and  the  sea,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  thi-ee 
millions  per  annum.  In  the  home  colony  we  shall  be  free 
from  this  extravagant  waste,  and  we  may  therefore  succeed 
where  the  ordinary  farmer  has  failed.  The  English  climate  is 
suitable  for  the  undertaking.  We  complain  in  Manchester  of  the 
rainfall,  but  the  amount  of  rain  which  generally  falls  in  England 
is  friendly  to  the  wheat  plant.  It  is  partly  for  want  of  rain, 
although  partly  also  for  want  of  better  cultivation,  that  the 
kernels  of  the  wheat  which  come  to  England  from  Oregon  are  so 
much  smaller  than  those  of  English  growth.  The  land  which  is 
now  offered  for  sale  at  prices  varying  from  £7  to  £20  an  acre  is 
for  the  most  part  of  average  fertility.  When  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Mansion  House  Committee  on  the  Unemployed,  when  Sir 
Polydore  de  Keyser  was  Lord  Mayor,  an  estate  of  200  acres,  near 
Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  was  offered  to  the  committee  for  sale  at  £7 
an  acre.  I  did  not  see  this  estate,  but  it  was  reported  to  us  as 
fertile,  and  best  suited  for  the  culture  of  the  white  crops. 

I  went  to  see  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Eastchurch,  in  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  a  few  years  ago,  and  found  it  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  soil  was  London  clay,  and  had  yielded  an  average  of 
about  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  during  the  six  previous  years. 
It  had  excellent  buildings.  The  land  had  been  recently  drained. 
The  estate  comprised  340  acres.  It  had  cost  fifty  years  ago 
£16,000.  It  was  offered  to  me  free  of  all  charge,  except  tithe,  for 
£3,400.  On  inquiry  at  Essex  and  Suffolk  I  find  that  large  quan- 
tities of  land,  of  more  than  average  fertility,  are  still  to  be  obtained 
at  prices  such  as  I  have   named. 
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The  only  remaining  factor  in  regard  to  which  there 
can  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  probable  success  of  a 
home  colony  is  that  of  the  quality  of  our  labourers.  Can 
we  obtain  sufl&cient  workers  able  and  willing  to  come  to  make 
the  village  prosper  1  This,  of  course,  must  be  a  matter 
for  speculation  imtil  the  experiment  is  actually  tried.  Neverthe- 
less, so  long  as  agricultural  labourers  are  working  at  present  for 
wages  so  low  that  they  cannot  obtain  more  than  the  barest 
necessaries  of  existence,  and  have  not  the  remotest  chance  of 
providing  for  old  age,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall  find 
our  gates  besieged,  not  only  with  the  unemployed,  but  also  with 
those  who  are  employed  but  who  earn  nothing  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. 

Moreover,  for  the  success  of  the  first  experiment  (and  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  only  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  practi- 
cability of  one  colony),  we  shall  not  require  more  than  a  hundred 
families  of  working  people — industrious,  temperate,  and  law- 
abiding,  I  am  certain  that  out  of  the  thousauds  who  are  ill-clad 
and  a-hungred  in  London,  and  in  the  country  thereabouts,  I  could 
find  enough  not  yet  degraded  to  populate  three  such  villages. 
Nay,  a  hundred  families,  I  believe,  could  be  found  in  Westmorland 
alone,  of  all  the  required  trades.  You  may  tell  me  that  this  is 
only  the  statement  of  a  conviction,  and  not  sound  argument. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  ask  you  if  you  would  think  it  rash  in  a 
capitalist  knowing  the  state  of  the  overcrowded  labour-market, 
seeing  the  deserted  rural  districts,  the  crowds  of  men  in  Liverpool 
and  London  waiting  for  the  job  which  is  never  found — I  ask  if 
you  would  think  it  rash  in  a  capitalist  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  built  a  workshop,  and  trusted  to  the  event  to  find  a 
hundred  men  ready  to  come  and  work  when  the  master  was 
ready  1 

If  the  director  of  the  home  colony  finds  drunkards  and  idlers 
in  the  village,  he  will  at  once  send  them  away.     He  will  soon  find 
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out  who  are  the  deserving  and  who  the  undeserving,  and  will  be 
as  free  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  men  as  any  other  employer 
of  labour.  And  the  event  will  prove  this  :  That  many  a  labourer 
discharged  from  a  Manchester  warehouse  because  he  could 
not  earn  sixteen  shillings  a  week,  will  be  self-supporting  on  the 
home  colony,  for  it  will  not  cost  more  than  six  or  seven  shillings 
a  week  to  keep  a  man  in  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  when  we 
exercise  the  economies  of  wholesale  farming,  cooking,  and  clothing. 
The  cost  of  the  adult  pauper  in  the  workhouse  for  food,  clothes, 
and  medicine  is  only  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week.  So 
we  shall  not  require  the  elite  of  the  working  classes  in  order  to 
render  the  colony  more  than  self-supporting.  Average  honesty 
and  an  average  standard  of  industry  will  be  all  we  shall  obtain, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  success.  And  although  we  may 
be  obliged  to  send  idlers  away,  it  should  be  i-emembered  that  we 
shall  relieve  the  labour  market  just  the  same,  no  matter  who 
the  individuals  happen  to  be  who  are  kept  permanently  in 
the  home  colony. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  the  workers  is  this — that  they 
will  be  working  for  use,  working  for  each  other,  and  this 
will  tend  to  raise  the  quality  of  their  work.  Bad  butter  will 
not  be  made  by  the  dairymaid  who  has  to  eat  it.  Ill-made  boots 
and  shoes  will  be  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  cobbler  who  made 
them,  and  bad,  shiftless  work  will  soon  be  a  shame  and  disgrace  in 
a  village  where  the  work  can  be  so  easily  traced  to  the  workman. 

Thus  the  experiment  will  enter  upon  its  career  with  real  hopes 
of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Professors  of  political  economy  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  attempts  of  Feargus  O'Connor  and  St. 
Simon,  and  the  experiments  of  the  American  Socialists,  agree  that 
the  experiment  we  have  set  before  ourselves  has  not  been  tried 
under  similar  conditions  before,  and  that  it  will  be  of  value 
to  economic  science.  Moreover,  it  will  take  away  all 
the     blame     from     the     politicians     and     the     philanthropists, 
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that  whilst  they  have  cared  greatly  for  electioneering,  and  for  the 
interests  of  the  heathen,  and  for  the  newest  discoveries  in  physical 
science,  hitherto  they  have  cared  little  for  the  out-of-work  English 
labourer  or  for  the  English  agricultural  peasant  who,  because 
wheat  is  cheap,  is  obliged  to  starve,  and  who,  because  it  is  so 
exceedingly  plentiful,  cannot  obtain  bread  for  his  children. 
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The  Cost  of  our  Drinking  Customs. 

By  James  Whyte. 


Read  April  9th,  1890. 

Tt  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  18S9, 
the  money  directly  expended  in  alcoholic  liquor  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  in  gross  to  £132,213,276.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  this  estimate  : — 


Liquors  consumed. 

Quantities 
consumed. 

Expenditure. 

British  spirits,  at  20s.  per  gallon    

Gallons. 
27,183,351 
8,552,310 

1,073,655,828 
14,158,851 
15,000,000 

£ 
27,183,851 
10,262,772 

Foreign  and  Colonial  spirits, at  243.  per  gall. 

Beer  Is  6d.  per  gallon   

37,446,123 
80,524,187 
12,742,966 

Wine,  IBs.  per  gallon  

British  wines,  cider,  &c.  (estimated) 

1,500,000 

' 

£132,213,276 

The  figures  representing  the  quantities  of  these  various  liquors 
have  been  taken  from  the  Government  returns.  The  prices  charged 
are  those  which  have  been  used  in  estimates  of  this  character  for 
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many  years,  aud  have  been  accepted  as  approximately  coiTect  by 
such  authorities  as  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  the  late  Mr,  Leone  Levi, 
and  the  late  Mr.  William  Hoyle.  Of  course,  of  this  sum  of 
£132,213,276  a  considerable  proportion  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor  to  the  nation.  It  is  paid  to  the 
Customs  and  Excise  authorities,  and  is  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  government  and  defence  of  the  country.  The  sum  for  last 
year  thus  paid  was,  in  round  numbers,  £30,000,000.  We  may  take 
it,  therefore,  that  the  amount  expended  on  the  liquor  itself  by  the 
consumers  was,  say,  a  hundred  millions  sterling  for  the  year.  This 
was  the  direct  cost  of  the  liquor  to  the  nation.  What  was  the 
indirect  cost  to  the  nation  caused  by  the  consumption  of  the 
liquor  for  which  this  large  sum  was  paid  1  It  was,  doubtless, 
questions  such  as  this  which  the  eminent  American  economist, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Walker,  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  We  need  a  new  Adam  Smith,  or  another  Hume,  to  write  the 
economics  of  consumption  in  which  would  be  found  the  real 
dynamics  of  wealth ;  to  trace  to  their  effects  upon  production  the 
forces  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  uses  made  of  wealth  ;  to  show 
how  certain  forms  of  consumption  clear  the  mind,  strengthen  the 
hand,  and  elevate  the  aims  of  the  individual  economic  agent,  while 
promoting  that  social  order  and  mutual  confidence  which  are 
favourable  conditions  for  the  complete  and  harmonious  action  of 
the  industrial  sj'stem;  how  other  forms  of  consumption  debase  and 
debauch  man  as  an  economic  agent,  and  introduce  disorder  and 
waste  into  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  productive  agencies. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  great  moral  philosopher,  strictly 
confining  himself  to  the  economical  eff'ects  of  these  causes,  denying 
himself  all  regard  to  purely  ethical,  political,  or  theological  con- 
siderations, to  write  what  shall  be  the  most  important  chapter  of 
political  economy,  now,  alas,  almost  a  blank." 

This  question  of  the  indirect  cost  of  the  liquor  trafiic  is  one  of 
much  intricacy  aud  difiiculty,  as  well  as  of  enormous  magnitude  and 
importance.  It  is  a  question  which  involves  so  much  of  disputable 
matter,  and  touches  so  many  problems  of  the  deepest  moment, 
that,  even  if  I  possessed,  as  I  do  not,  the  knowledge  aud  ability 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  deal  with  it  satisfactorily,  I  could  not 
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have  so  dealt  with  it  within  the  hmits  of  this  short  paper.     The 

fact  is,   that  an  amount  and   kind  of  knowledge  of  social  and 

industrial  questions,  and  a  familiarity  with  economic  and  statistical 

inquiries,  such  as  are  possessed  by  but  few  of  our  politicians  and 

publicists,  form  but  a  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  those 

who  would  deal  adequately  with  this  profoundly  important  question. 

For  the  present,  all  that  I  propose  to  do  is  to  give  some  general 

idea  of  its  magnitude  and  importance,  and   to  indicate  the  main 

lines  on  which   a  full  and  satisfactory  investigation  of  it  must 

proceed. 

So  long  ago    as  the  year   1835   a   Parliamentary  Committee 

found  that  one  of  the  results  of  drinking  was — 

"  The  loss  of  productive  labour  in  every  department  of  occupa- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  day  in  six  throughout  the 
kingdom,  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  country,  created  as  it  is 
chiefly  by  labour,  is  retarded  or  suppressed  to  the  extent  of  one 
million  out  of  every  six  that  is  produced ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
constant  derangement,  imperfection,  and  destruction  in  every 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  process,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
temperance, and  consequent  unskilful ness,  inattention,  and  neglect 
of  those  affected  by  intoxication,  producing  great  injury  in  our 
domestic  and  foreign  trade." 

How  do  such  matters  stand  now  1  Is  intemperance  more  or  is 
it  less  common  than  it  was  in  1 835 1  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
among  the  industrial  classes  no  considerable  improvement  in  this 
respect  has  taken  place.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  of 
the  population  has,  for  the  last  five  years,  averaged  just  about 
what  it  avei'aged  between  1830  and  1835.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  important  change.  The  proportion  of 
total  abstainers  among  the  population  is  much  greater  at  present 
than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  alcohol 
users  of  to-day  must  consume  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of 
alcohol  per  head  than  was  consumed  by  the  alcohol  users  of  the 
era  of  1835.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  drunkenness,  and 
harmful  drinking  short  of  drunkenness,  are  now  at  least  as 
prevalent  as  they  were  then.     What,  then,  is  the  present  loss  from 
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the  cause  indicated  ]  Mr,  Robert  Giflfen,  in  his  "Essays  on  Finance" 
(second  series),  page  404,  estimates  the  "  working  income  not  in- 
cluded in  the  income-tax  returns "  at  £620,000,000  per  annum. 
Therefore,  assuming  that  the  Parliamentary  estimate  above  quoted 
is  substantially  trustworthy,  and  assuming  that  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  time  of  workers  is  at  present  lost  through  intemperance 
as  was  the  case  when  the  estimate  in  question  was  made,  the  loss 
or  cost  to  the  nation  under  this  head  is,  in  round  numbers, 
£100,000,000  yearly. 

There  have,  however,  been  important  changes  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  industrial  operations  since  1835,  which,  it  is  safe  to  assume, 
have  rendered  drink-caused  absence  from  work  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives  less  frequent,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed, 
than  was  the  case  at  that  date.  Such  being  the  case,  something 
considerably  less  than  £100,000,000  a  year  must  be  set  down 
as  the  loss  at  present  resulting  under  this  head.  But  then  there 
are  other  items  of  drink-caused  loss  which,  in  the  aggregate,  make 
up  a  very  formidable  amount.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  drink- 
caused  inefficiency  while  at  work  produces  as  much  loss  amongst 
operatives  of  all  classes  as  drink-caused  absence  from  work  1  This 
matter  of  the  inefficiency  which  directly  and  indirectly  results 
from  drinking  is  one  well  worthy  of  a  full  and  searching 
investigation. 

Even  before  they  are  born  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  ol 
this  country  are  subjected  to  the  deteriorating  influences  which 
result  from  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  children  of  intemperate  parents  are,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  the  inheritors  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  characteristics 
which  handicap  them  heavily  in  the  race  of  life.  They  are  specially 
liable  to  suffer  from  hysteria  and  other  allied  affections,  excessive 
irritability,  instability  of  character,  an  unnatm-ally  strong  appetite 
for  alcohol  and  other  narcotics,  and  an  incapacity  for  steady  appli- 
cation to  work.  Besides,  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  them 
become  insane  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  treated  and  registered 
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as  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  ;  while 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  them,  although  not  so  treated  and 
registered,  manifest  great  unsoundness  of  mind  in  the  conduct  of 
their  lives.  Happily,  many  of  those  who  are  thus  ill-born  may, 
nevertheless,  lead  moderately  happy  lives  if  the  circumstances  that 
surround  them  in  their  childhood  and  youth  are  especially  favour- 
able to  life  and  health.  If  they  are  well  housed,  well  fed,  and 
well  clad ;  if  they  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  are  kept  clean  and 
comfortable  ;  and  "if,  besides,  they  obtain  a  good  education  and  a 
judicious  physical  training,  and  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  living 
among  sensible,  steady-going  people,  they  may  do  very  well,  and 
their  inherited  morbid  tendencies  may  be  kept  in  abeyance.  But 
how  seldom  do  the  children  of  the  intemperate  poor  enjoy  any 
considerable  proportion  of  such  advantages  !  Their  homes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  poor,  mean,  and  unhealthy.  Their  environment, 
moral  and  physical,  is  usually  insanitary  in  the  highest  degree. 
They  are  too  often  ill  fed,  ill  clad,  and  ill  educated  ;  and  it  is  but 
seldom  that  the  example  of  their  parents,  or  that  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  affects  them  beneficially.  Among  such  children, 
as  is  well  known,  the  waste  of  life  is  enormous ;  and,  beyond 
doubt,  the  deadly  influences  which  thus  kill  off  so  many  of  them, 
also  greatly  lower  the  vitality  and  impair  the  vigour  and  fitness  for 
work  of  those  who  survive.  Now,  "  disregarding  all  questions 
purely  ethical,  political,  or  theological,"  and  looking  at  it  for  the 
present  as  a  mere  matter  of  economics,  what  work  in  England  to-day 
can  be  compared  in  importance  with  that  of  bringing  up  children  ? 
Yet  what  other  kind  of  work  is,  on  the  whole,  so  badly  done?  And 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  worst  in  it  is  attribu- 
table to  drink  1  What  would  become  of  such  of  our  farmers  as  lost 
by  death  through  disease  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  young 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  as  the  masses  of  English  people  lose  of 
their  children  "?  They  would  soon  cease  to  be  fiirmers.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  who  rear  horses  that,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pro- 
fitable in  their  maturity,  they   must    be   ver}"-    well   attended  to 
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when  they  are  young  ;  and  of  the  children  of  the  industrial  classes, 
who  are  of  infinitely  more  importance,  even  in  a  merely  economic 
sense,  than  are  all  the  young  of  all  the  domestic  animals  put 
together,  this  is  true  also.  Is  it  not  patent  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  considered  merely  as  productive 
machines,  have  their  efficiency,  durability,  and  manageableness 
greatly  lessened  by  the  drink-caused  unhealthiness  and  general 
unfitness  of  their  environment  in  their  childhood  and  youth  1 

The  extent   to   which   children  are  exposed  to   the   rigours  of 
extreme  poverty  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy.      But  here 
are  some  facts  which  take  the  question  out  of  the  region  of  vague 
conjecture.       In  the    United    Kingdom    there   are    hundreds   of 
thousands — in  all  probably  little  short  of  a  million — of  children 
who  at  one  time  or  other  during  the  year  are  in  the  receipt  of 
relief  as  paupers.      These  are  in  addition  to  those  who  are  taken 
care     of    in    public     institutions     such    as     industrial    schools, 
reformatories,  ragged   schools,  and  children's  refuges.       Besides, 
for  the  year  ended  March,  1889,  the  average  number  of  children 
attending  the  board  schools  in  London  was  .341,495.     The  number 
of  individual  childx-en  who,  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  year, 
had  their  fees  remitted  was  110,759  ;    and  the  number  returned 
as   "habitually  attending  school  in  want    of  food"  was  43,888. 
These  facts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  a  special  sub-committee  of 
the  School  Management  Committee,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
on  the  25th  July,  1889.     Now,  43,888  is  just  12-8  per  cent  of  the 
average  number  of  chddren  attending  the  London  Board  Schools. 
The  same  proportion  of  the  average  number  attending  all  the 
primary  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  589,451.     And 
here  are  some  Scotch  statistics  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr.  A. 
McNeel-Caird,  in  the  volume  on  "  Local  Government  and  Taxation," 
published  by  the  Cobden  Club  in  1875,  which  show  the  character 
of  the  homes  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  this 
country  are  brought  up.     Mr.   McNeel-Caird  writes  : — 

"In  Forfarshire  there  are  no  fewer  than  16,784  families,  con- 
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sisting  of  more  than  70,000  persons,  crowded  into  houses  of  single 
rooms.  There  are  large  parishes  in  that  county  in  which  every 
third  family — and  in  one  parish  more  than  half  the  population — 
live  in  that  state.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Over  the  whole  13 
Southern  counties  of  Scotland,  containing  1,862,502  people,  more 
than  every  third  family  on  the  average  of  town  and  country  now 
live  in  a  house  of  one  room.  The  actual  proportion  is  one  family 
pent  in  one  room  to  every  one  and  two-thirds  who  are  better." 

And  further,  "  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  "  issued  their  first  report  in 
1885.  The  following  are  a  few  specimen  facts,  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  same  subject,  which  they  give  on  page  8  of 
the  Blue  Book  containing  that  report : — 

"  At  Bristol  the  special  committee  of  inquiry  report  that 
they  found  many  cases  of  overcrowding  in  single  rooms,  as  many 
as  eight  people  in  a  room,  including  father  and  mother  and  grown- 
up children.  In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  there  were  140  families  in  34 
houses  in  Blenheim  Street,  which  each  consist  of  four  rooms  above 
ground  and  two  cellars.  In  Blandford  Street  there  were  50  houses 
with  230  families,  and  in  George  Street  62  houses  with  310  families. 
Camborne,  in  Cornwall,  is  a  town  the  population  of  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  fluctuations  of  the  mining  industry,  which,  in  times  of 
prosperity,  attracts  large  numbers  of  persons  to  crowd  the  limited 
house  accommodation.  Here  there  were  said  to  be  instances  of 
seven,  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  and  eleven  persons  sleeping  and 
taking  their  meals  in  one  room.  At  Alnwick  32  persons,  in  one 
case,  of  whom  17  were  adults,  were  inhabiting  five  rooms,  and  in 
another  case  five  adults  and  several  children  were  sleeping  in  one 
room.  These  instances  show  that  sometimes  the  most  aggravated 
forms  of  the  evil  are  found  existing  from  various  causes  in  the 
smaller  centres  of  population." 

Now  as  to  the  connection  between  the  destitution  of  these 
children  and  the  intemperance  of  their  parents.  Mr.  Councillor 
McDougall,  of  Manchester,  made,  with  the  help  of  the  poor-law 
officers,  a  careful  examination  into  the  causes  of  pauperism  in  this 
city.  He  found  that  51  "2  4  per  cent  thereof  was  directly  caused  by 
intemperance.  How  much  of  it  is  due  indirectly  to  the  same 
cause  he  did  not  attempt  to  determine. 
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Dr.  Barnardo,  of  London,  in  his  report  for  1888,  writes: — 

"In  the  winter  of  1871,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  I  carefully  investigated  my  lists  of  rescued  children. 
I  tabulated  in  various  columns  the  various  traceable  causes,  near 
or  more  remote,  which  led  to  their  becoming  candidates  for  the 
homes,  and  the  astonishing  fact  emerged  that  no  less  than  85  per 
cent  of  the  children  who  were  admitted  to  the  homes  under  my 
care  owed  their  social  ruin  to  the  drinking  habits  of  their  parents, 
or  grandparents,  or  other  relatives  ....  I  would  not  now 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  of  all  my  young  clients  the  percentage  who 
are  stricken  down  in  life  through  the  agency  of  the  drink  curse  is 
nearer  the  very  large  figures  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Guthrie  than 
the  estimate  I  fonned  in  1871.  Dr.  Guthrie  stated  repeatedly 
that  no  fewer  than  99  per  cent  of  the  children  admitted  to  his 
ragged  schools  were  the  offspring  of  parents  whose  poverty  was  due 
to  their  drinking  habits." 

As  to  the  children  who  attend  day  schools,  "  in  want  of 
food,"  the  testimony  of  school-board  officers,  teachers,  and  all  others 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  matter,  is  that  their  condition  is 
almost  invariably  due  to  the  intemperance  of  the  parents. 

Here  are  some  further  facts  which  show  how  much  drinking 
has  to  do  with  the  prodnction  and  maintenance  of  the  poverty  of 
which  these  and  other  evils  are  some  of  the  consequences. 
Drunkenness  is  prevalent  to  such  an  extent  among  those  who  are 
specially  ill-housed,  that  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  talk  of  the 
improvement  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  as  the  true  cure 
for  national  intemperance.  Against  this  theory,  however,  there  are 
many  facts,  for  a  few  of  which  I  must  find  room.  Drunkenness  and 
heavy  drinking  are  found  in  the  act  of  dragging  people  into  the  slums; 
and  teetotalism  is  found  in  the  act  of  taking  people  out  of  them. 
The  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  report  that  "  only  in  rare  instances  is  a  teetotaler  found 
living  in  a  slum,  Avith  his  family  in  one  room  ;"  and  they  further 
report  that  *'  there  is  a  large  consensus  of  evidence,  both  from  the 
clergy  and  other  observers,  that  drink  causes  the  people  to  drift 
into  the  slums,  and  to  increase  the  overcrowding."  "  It  is  shown," 
they  say,  "  that  the  continual  drinking — not  necessarily  drunken- 
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aess — not  only  produces  many  of  the  evil  habits,  but  causes  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  slender  wages  of  the  poor  to  be  spent 
thereby."  Again,  iii  1866,  the  Health.  Committee  of  Liverpool 
made  a  full  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  and  social 
condition  of  that  town.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  their 
finding ; — 

"  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  the  conviction,  supported  by  a 
mass  of  evidence,  that  the  proximate  causes  of  the  increased  death 
rate  are  intemperance,  indigence,  and  overcrowding;  these  two 
latter  being  generally  found  in  the  train  of  intemperance,  although 
all  three  act  and  re-act  on  each  other  as  cause  and  effect.  Your 
sub-committee  need  not  here  set  forth  in  detail  all  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  intemperance.  The  evidence  abundantly  shows  that 
the  vice  is  alarmingly  prevalent  among  the  labouring  population, 
and  that  its  wretched  victims  and  their  families  sink  rapidly  into 
squalid  poverty,  resulting  in  overcrowding  and  its  attendant 
evils." 

More  recently,  the  eminent  experts,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  and 
Dr.  Parkes,  of  Xetley,  at  the  request  of  the  Town  Council,  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  inquiry  with  the  same  object.  Their  finding 
was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Health  Committee.  They 
said,  in  substance  :  The  excessive  character  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
of  Liverpool  is  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  due  to  defect  in  the 
sanitary  regulations  of  the  town,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  authorities 
in  enforcing  them,  "  but  to  drunkenness  and  immorality." 

Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  in  their  report  to  the 
Town  Covmcil,  say  that  they  "  question  whether  20  per  cent  of  the 
labouring  class  in  certain  districts  of  Liverpool  are  living  lives  of 
ordinary  restraint  and  decency."  What  they  mean  when  speaking 
of  ordinary  restraint  and  decency  will  appear  from  the  following 
illustrative  particulars,  which  they  give  : — 

"  Data  connected  with  most  of  the  houses  in  one  of  the 
apparently  most  destitute  streets  were  submitted  to  us. 
A  man  earns  regularly  27s.,  and  as  regularly  spends  21s.  in  di'ink. 
His  four  children  are  in  rags.  In  another  instance  the  wages  are 
30s.  a  week ;  the  father  and  mother  are  both  drunken,  and  the 
three  children  are  half  starved  and  in  rags.  In  another  house  is 
* 
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a  copper-ore  worker,  earning  27s.  a  week,  almost  all  of  which  is 
spent  in  drink  by  himself  and  his  wife.  The  children  are  in  rags 
and  filth,  and  look  idiotic.  In  the  same  street  are  sober  men, 
earning  20s.  or  23s.  a  week,  and  living  in  comfort." 

Surely  this  latter  statement,  read  in  the  light  of  what 
precedes  it,  shows  prettly  clearly  whether  it  is  the  poverty,  misery, 
and  squalor  that  are  the  cause  of  the  drunkenness,  or  the  drunken- 
ness which  is  the  cause  of  the  poverty,  misery,  and  squalor. 

Important  and  emphatic  corroboration  of  these  gentlemen  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Burnett,  the  editor  of  the  BlacTcbum 
Standard,  who,  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  which  he  made  into 
the  social  condition  of  Blackburn,  came  across  facts  which  greatly 
surprised  him,  and  which  were  first  reported  in  the  Blackburn 
Standard,  and  have  been  re-published  in  a  pamphlet,  "  Sunlight  in 
the  Slums." 

The  temperance  worker  to  whom  he  I'efers  is  Mrs.  Lewis,  of 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Burnett  writes  : 

*'  How  is  it  that  I  come  to  write  these  papers  1  The  work  has 
forced  itself  upon  me,  not  I  upon  it.  When  I  commenced  my 
researches  in  the  slums  I  liad  no  idea  what  would  be  revealed  to 
me.  I  saw  even  in  Blackburn  a  whole  moral  desert,  a  Sahara  in 
which  nothing  lovely  seemed  to  grow ;  no  kindly  home  affection ; 
no  sisterly  purity ;  no  brotherly  love ;  no  chaste  words  of  social 
endearment ;  no  self-respect  which  so  ennobles  the  life  and  the 
home.  And  the  vision  weighed  me  down,  for  vice  in  its  more 
loathsome  forms  affords  the  most  terrible  revelations.  .  .  . 
Turning  out  of  a  den  where  one  could  not  breathe  clearly  and 
freely  because  of  the  stench,  I  came  every  now  and  again  into  a 
bright  patch.  In  these  cheery  places  invariably,  when  I  looked 
upon  the  walls,  I  saw  either  a  familiar  temperance  card  or  familiar 
portrait.  '  Mrs.  Lewis,'  either  in  tlie  form  of  a  photograph  or  as 
an  engraving  clipped  out  of  some  print  and  framed,  was  the 
presiding  deity — the  lares — of  the  household.  .  .  ■  .  All  these 
cases  illustrate  the  change  from  gloom  to  sunshine,  from  a  con- 
dition of  waste  and  debris  to  one  of  solid  recovery  and  edification. 
Extravagance  gives  place  to  thrift ;  they  waste  not,  and  they  want 
not.  The  money  that  was  wasted  over  mere  sottish  indulgence — 
that  found  its  way  into  the  publican's  till — now  goes  to  purchase 
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necessary  home  comforts,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
tailor,  draper,  grocer,  butcher,  and  other  indispensable  tradesmen. 
The  poor  mean  house  in  a  squalid  dirty  back  street  is  exchanged 
for  the  comfortable-looking,  well-furnished  dwelling  in  a  front  street. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  public-house,  they  now  put  in  an  appearance 
at  church,  and  support  the  ministry  of  good  rather  than  the 
ministry  of  evil.  Mrs.  Lewis's  converts  not  only  pay  their  way, 
but  they  liquidate  back  scores.  From  being  paupers,  dependent 
upon  the  rates,  they  become  ratepayers.  Some  of  them  buy 
houses  ;  all  of  them  are  good  tenants,  to  whom  the  landlord  never 
has  to  apply  twice  for  rent. 

The  truth  is  that  intemperance  has,  in  relation  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  a  twofold  operation.  It  impoverishes  its  victims,  so 
depriving  them  of  the  pecuniary  means  whereby  their  sanitary 
condition  could  be  improved.  It  also  stupefies,  debases,  and 
embrutes  them,  thus  rendering  them  contented,  or,  rather, 
apathetic,  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  which  would  be  altogether 
intolerable  to  them  if  they  were  habitually  sober.  That  is,  it  robs 
them  of  the  desire  for  improvement  as  well  as  of  the  means  by 
which  improvement  might  be  efiected. 

So  much  for  the  indirect  influence  of  drink  in  deteriorating 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  the  country,  and  so  lessening  enormously  their 
value  as  productive  agents  when  they  become  workers.  And 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  doubtless  is  from  among  those 
who  are  thus  handicapped  that  most  of  our  loafers,  our  "corner- 
men" and  our  corner-women — in  fact,  our  residuum — spring.  From 
among  them  come,  too,  the  larger  proportion  of  our  helpless, 
inefficient  workmen,  who,  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
residuzim,  are  almost  as  useless  and  as  much  a  burden  as  if  they 
did.  They  either  cannot  or  will  not  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  wage,  and  consequently  they  are  seldom  in  regular 
employment,  but  are  usually  found  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  But  what  about  the  effect  ou  producers  themselves 
of  such  smToundiugs  as  these  and  of  the  other  results  of  their  own 
personal    intemperance  ?      The   estimate    of    the    Pax'liamentary 
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Committees  of  1835,  already  cited,  dealt  only  with  drink-caused 
absence  of  wage  earners  from  work  during  working  hours.  Nothing 
was  set  down  by  the  Committee  as  the  loss  to  the  country  arising 
from  what  they  described  as  "  the  constant  derangement,  imper- 
fection, and  destruction  of  every  agricultural  and  manufacturing- 
process  occasioned  by  intemperance,  and  the  consequent  unskil- 
fulness,  inattention,  and  neglect  of  those  affected  by  intoxication, 
producing  great  injury  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade." 

Of  course,  in  reckoning  up  the  loss  to  the  nation  caused  by 
drinking,  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  drink-caused 
impairment  of  capacity,  as  instruments  of  production,  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  of  the  country,  and  the  loss  arising  from 
the  drink-caused  absence  of  the  operatives  from  work  during 
working  hours ;  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  loss  arising 
from  the  sickness,  the  physical  enfeeblement,  the  unsteadiness  of 
hand,  and  the  incapacity  to  act  when  at  work  with  precision  and 
decision,  the  muddle-headedness,  the  negligence,  the  skulking,  the 
absence  of  interest  in  work,  the  fretfulness  leading  to  disobedience 
and  frequent  change  of  employers,  and  consequent  waste  of  time  in 
seeking  work  which  their  own  intemperance  produces  among  large 
sections  of  the  working  classes.  But  it  is  not  the  operative  classes 
only  whose  economic  value  is  impaired  by  intemperance.  The 
shopkeepers  and  their  assistants ;  the  warehousemen  and  their 
buyers,  sellers,  travellers,  and  clerks ;  the  small  master  trades- 
men ;  the  country  doctors,  and  many  of  the  town  doctors,  too  ;  the 
great  employers  of  labour,  and  the  men  of  intellect  and  capacity, 
who  manage  the  larger  operations  of  commerce  and  industry ; 
the  landowners  and  farmers ;  and,  indeed,  almost  all  other  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  are,  on  the  avex'age,  greatly  deteriorated 
as  wealth  producers  by  this  cause. 

Probably  the  most  important  portion  of  the  loss  to  the  nation 
caused  by  drinking  is  that  which  results  from  the  blight  of 
intellect,  and  the  impairment,  misdirection,  and  in  too  many  cases 
the  paralysis  of  the   inventive  faculty  of  those  who  give  way  to 
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intemperance.  As  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley  says :  "  Short  of  the 
patent -and  undeniable  ills  which  alcohol  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
to  produce,  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  manifold  mischiefs  which  are 
never  brought  home  to  it,  How  much  ill  work  would  not  be  done, 
and  how  much  good  work  would  be  better  done,  but  for  its  baneful 
inspiration  ! " 

Shakspere  clearly  discerned  to  how  great  an  extent  intemper- 
ance often  perverted  and  wasted  the  finest  intellect.  He  makes 
lago  say  of  Cassio  : 

You  see  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before  : 

He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 

And  give  direction  ;  and  do  but  see  his  vice. 

'Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox ; 

The  one  as  long  as  the  other  ;  'tis  pity  of  him 

I  fear  the  trust  O-thello  puts  him  in, 

On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity 

Will  shake  the  island. 

Cassio  himself,  too,  is  made  to  describe  the  efiect  of  intem- 
perate drinking  on  such  a  man  as  himself.  He  says,  "  To  be  now  a 
sensible  man ;  by  and  by  a  fool ;  and,  presently,  a  beast !  "  It  is 
this  changing  of  wise  men  into  fools  that  is  the  serious  matter. 
It  is  when  men,  naturally  sensible,  are  made  fools  by  intoxication 
that  they  play  havoc  with  their  own  interest  and  the  interest  of 
those  depending  upon  them,  by  maladministration,  by  reckless 
bargains,  by  bad  work,  and  by  wild  speculations  of  all  kinds. 

Here  the  question  arises — Does  intemperance  prevail  to  any 
such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  plays  a  great  part 
in  wasting  or  paralysing  the  productive  power  of  the  nation  1  The 
following  facts  throw  a  most  important  light  on  this  point : — 

The  Lancet,  of  September  14th  of  last  year,  says:  "Habitual 
drunkenness  may  be  decreasing,  but  it  is  still  a  painfully  common 
disease,  as  every  practitioner  of  any  experience  could  tell.  True, 
he  does  not  tell.  It  would  astonish  the  public  if  medical  men 
were  to  reveal  all  they  knew  of  this  class  of  cases."  Something 
of  what  medical  men  could  tell  if  they  chose  to  do  so  was  brought 
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to  light  by  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  on  the  "Influence  of  Alcohol  on  Mortality." 
The  gentlemen  composing  the  committee  tell  us  that  out  of  a  total 
number  of  4,234  deaths  of  adult  males,  over  25  years  of  age,  which 
occurred  among  their  patients  during  the  period  of  the  investiga- 
tion, it  was  found  that  977  were  deaths  of  men  who  had  been 
"careless  drinkers,"  547  the  deaths  of  "free  drinkers,"  603  those 
of  men  who  had  been  "  habitually  intemperate,"  while  1,529  only 
were  deaths  of  men  who  were  alcohol  users,  and  "habitually 
temperate,"  leaving  578  as  the  deaths  of  men  who  were  tee- 
totalers, and  others  whose  habit  of  life  had  not  been  ascertained. 

Another  set  of  statistics  which  I  present,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  the  well-known  actuary,  show  beyond 
question  that  a  fearful  amount  of  life-destroying  intemperance 
must  exist  in  the  country.  These  statistics  show  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  mortality  of  working  men  teetotalers  and  non-teetotalers, 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  65,  connected  with  two  large  benefit 
societies — the  Rechabites  and  the  Foresters.*    The  Rechabites  are 


*  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper 
the  accuracy  of  certain  statistics  adduced  was,  very  properly,  challenged. 
With  the  object  of  showing  that  abstaining  working-men  enjoy  a  considerable 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  longevity  over  working-men  who  use  alcohol,  I  had 
compared  Mr.  Neison's  statistics  of  the  mortality  of  the  Foresters — a  non- 
teetotal  benefit  society — for  the  years  1871-5,  with  his  statistics  of  the  mortality 
of  the  Rechabites — a  teetotal  society — for  the  years  1881-8.  It  was  very  fairly 
pointed  out  by  one  of  my  critics  that  this  did  not  seem  to  be  a  fair  comparison, 
because  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  of  these  periods  a  very 
considerable  decrease  in  the  average  death  rate  of  the  population  of  the 
country  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  Foresters  were  unfairly  weighted  in  the 
comparison.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  when  I  adduced  these  statistics  I  was 
aware  of  the  decrease  in  the  death  rate  referred  to  ;  but  I  was  also  aware  that 
this  decrease  did  not  afi"ect  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  statistics.  Hence, 
as  a  statement  of  the  changes  through  which  this  decrease  had  been  brought 
about,  sufi&ciently  full  to  demonstrate  that  it  did  not  substantially  aSect  the 
validity  of  my  statistics,  would  have  occupied  more  space  than  I  happened  to 
have  at  my  disposal,  I  determined  to  submit  the  statistics  in  question  uncom- 
plicated by  any  reference  to  or  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  the  general  death 
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all  teetotalers,  and  the  Foresters  are  mostly  alcohol  users.     The 
following  are  Mr.  Neison's  figures  : — 


The  number 

that  would 

survive  until 

age  of 

Of  1,000  persons,  all  aged  IS. 

Foresters, 

isn-75. 

Rechabites, 

1S7S-87. 

25 

950 

962 

30 

915 

938 

35 

875 

914 

40 

828 

888 

45 

776 

856 

50 

714 

815 

55 

641 

760 

60 

552 

687 

65 

453 

590 

A  considerable  number  of  life  assurance  associations  which 
insure  abstainers  and  non-abstainers  in  separate  sections  have  had 
experience  as  to  the  comparative  longevity  of  the  two  classes 
similar  to  this,  and  no  single  association  has  had  any  experience 


rate  which  had  taken  place  between,  say,  the  middle  of  the  period  1871-5  and 
that  of  the  period  1881-8.  The  section  of  society  to  which  the  statistics  in 
question  referred  was  that  composed  of  men  between  25  and  65  years  of  age  ; 
and  the  comparison  which  I  had  instituted  was  as  to  the  respective  longevity 
of  those  of  them  who  used  and  those  of  them  who  did  not  use  alcohol.  The 
suggestion  with  which  I  have  now  to  deal  is  the  reasonable  one  that 
as  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  death  rate  of  the  population  as 
a  whole  between  1871-5  and  1881-8,  there  had  also  been  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  death  rates  of  the  Foresters  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
65,  and  that  such  reduction  ought  to  have  been  allowed  for  in  my  statement. 
The  facts  are  these.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  amongst  infants  and  young 
children  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  country  is  highest ;  it  being  for  those 
under  five  years  of  age  rather  more  than  three  times  as  high  as  the  rate  for 
the  population  as  a  whole.  It  so  happens  that  during  the  last  10  or  15  years 
there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  marriage  rate  and  a  very  great  decrease 
in  the  birth  rate.  Hence  infants  and  children  under  five  years  of  age  form  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  than  was  the 
case  from  10  to  15  years  ago.  Had  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  births  to 
the  total  number  of  the  population  for  1873  been  the  ratio  for  1888,  the 
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which  casts  any  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  this.  Now,  on 
what  theory,  other  than  the  theory  that  intemperance  is  very 
widely  prevalent  in  this  country,  can  such  facts  and  figures  as 
these  be  accounted  for  1 

These  statistics  show  what,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  character, 
surely  is  of  much  importance — that  is,  the  great  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  "  durability  "  which  the  abstaining  producer  has  over 
the  alcohol-using  producer. 

The  effects  of  intemperance  can  be  brought  into  view  in  another 
way — that  is,  by  showing  what  economic  and  other  results  follow 
from  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  that  evil.  I  have 'given  some 
facts  relative  to  the  very  noteworthy  changes  effected  by  abstinence 
in  Blackbm-n,  I  now  venture  to  submit  a  statement  of  im- 
portant results,  which  were  brought  about  in  Ireland  by  Father 
Mathew. 

It  was  in  1838  that  Father  Mathew  signed  the  pledge  and 
entei'ed  on  his  labours  as  a  temperance  reformer.  In  1840  these 
labours   began   to  tell  visibly.      They  went  on   with   increasing 


number  of  births  for  the  latter  year  would  have  been  1.018,094.  The  actual 
number  was  879,263.  Not  only,  however,  has  this  fragile  class  constituted,  in 
recent  years,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  community  than  it  had  used  to 
do,  but  the  death  rate  in  the  class  itself  has  greatly  decreased.  The  Registrar- 
General,  in  his  returns  for  1888  (published  in  1889),  says:  "The  main 
diminution  in  the  death  rates  of  the  nation  was  in  the  periods  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  The  rate  in  the  first  age  period  (0'5)  was  for  boys  15  and  for  girls 
16  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  10  years  ;  and  among  children 
in  the  second  age  period — that  is,  from  5  to  10 — the  decline  was  22  per  cent 
for  boys  and  20  per  cent  for  girls,  while  10  per  cent  was  the  average  falling  off 
for  the  whole  of  the  population."  Indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  the  decrease 
in  the  death  rate  which  has  taken  place  has  been  amongst  those  of  the 
population  under  30  years  of  age.  The  death  rate  of  males  over  35  years  of 
age  has  not,  on  the  average,  improved  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  last  15  years  there 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  teetotalers  in  the  section  of 
the  population  under  40  years  of  age.  The  bands  of  hope,  juvenile  temples, 
and  other  similar  institutions  have  been  very  effective  in  producing  this 
change.     Hence,  as  it  is  proved  by  the  statistics  of  insurance  societies  and 
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vigour  and  success  until  the  outbreak  of  the  desolating  famine  of 
1845-ff,  and  it,  for  various  reasons  which  I  need  not  here  detail, 
undid,  so  far  as  Ireland  itself  was  concerned,  the  greater  part  of 
"what  Father  Mathew  had  accomplished.  Large  numbers  of  the 
Father  Mathew  men  went  to  the  States  and  the  British  Colonies, 
and  carried  their  principles  with  them.  The  following  figures  will 
help  to  show  the  extent  to  which,  in  Ireland  in  Father  Mathew's 
time,  crime  was  the  result  of  drinkinsr. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Capital  Sentences. 

Number  of 

Sentences  of 

Transportation. 

Number  of   Gallons  of  Spirits 
Consumed. 

1839 

66 

916 

12,296,000 

1840 

43 

751 

10,815,709 

1841 

40 

643 

7,401,051 

1842 

25 

667 

6,485,433 

1843 

16 

482 

5,290,650 

1844 

20 

526 

5,546,483 

But  what  effect  had  Father  Mathew's  labours  on  the  general 
prosperity  and  wellbeing  of  Ireland  1  The  following  testimonies 
will  show:  Lord  John  Russell,  speaking  on  December  19,  1844, 
in  Exeter  Hall,  said  that  "Mr.  Mathew  had  been  en&bled  to 
accomplish  a  moral  miracle,  and  to  effect  a  change  in  Ireland  which 
was  surprising  to  the  civilised  world."  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
under  date    September   15,   1840,  writes:    "I  am  near  the  con- 


otherwise  that  teetotalers  have  a  great  advantage  in  longevity  over  alcohol 
users,  it  is  clear  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  improvement  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  which  is  shown  to  have  taken  place  among  those  who  are  in 
early  manhood  and  early  womanhood  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of 
teetotalisni.  The  short  statement  of  the  case  is  that  such  reduction  of  the 
death  rate  as  has,  within  the  last  10  or  15  years,  taken  place,  has  mostly 
occurred  among  sections  of  society  other  than  that  with  which  I  was  dealing — 
that  is,  the  section  composed  of  males  between  25  and  65  years  of  age — and  that 
Buch  improvement  as  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  mortality  of  males  between 
these  ages — and  it  is  only  among  tho.se  of  the  younger  ages  that  any  has 
occurred — may  be  accounted  for  by  the  spread  of  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquors. 
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elusion  of  a  journey  through  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  South  of 

Ireland,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  myself  had  everywhere 

repeated  occasion  to  observe  a  most  remarkable  change   for  the 

better  in  the  appearance  of  the  population,  and  to  be  assured  by 

others  on  whom  I  can  rely  of  an  equally  manifest  improvement 

in  their  conduct  and  character   produced    by    the    extraordinary 

success  of  your  unremitting  endeavour  to  introduce  among  them 

confirmed  habits  of  temperance   and   self-control."      Then  Lord 

Morpeth,  when  Irish  Secretary,  thus  referred,  at  a  dinner  at  the 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  to  what  Father  Mathew  had  accomplished. 

He  said  : 

"  I  have  adverted  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  crime,  but  when 
I  look  for  the  source  of  this  most  striking  development  in  this 
ameliorating  progress,  I  am  rather  pleased  not  to  have  to  refer  for 
it  to  the  acts  of  policy  of  any  Government  of  the  day,  .... 
but  to  the  exertions  of  Father  Mathew." 

Miss  Edgeworth,  the  novelist,  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  close 

observer  of   Irish  life  and  character,   and  her  testimony  on  this 

subject  is  peculiarly  valuable.     Speaking  of  the  effects  of   the 

temperance  reformation  in  her  own  village  of    Edgeworthstown, 

she  says : 

"  They  " — a  number  of  men  who  had  been  hard  drinkers,  but 
who  had  reformed — "  have  become  able  and  willing  to  work,  and 
to  take  care  of  their  farms  and  business,  are  decently  clothed,  and 
healthy  and  happy,  and  now  make  their  wives  and  children  happy, 
instead  of,  as  before  their  reformation,  miserable  and  half  broken- 
hearted." 

Again,  Cardinal  Wiseman  thus  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
change  which  had  been  brought  about  through  Father  Mathew's 
instrumentality : 

"  When  you  see  the  humble  family  that  was  cold  and  helpless 
now  warm  and  comfortable  ;  when  you  see  the  children  of  the  poor 
not  neglected,  not  illiterate,  not  destitute  of  clothhig,  but  decently 
clad,  and  educated,  and  supported,  and  the  young  people  sober, 
industrious,  and  virtuous  ;  and  when,  in  fine,  you  see  the  hapj-y 
and  contented  family  round  the  well-furnished  board,  don't 
forget  him  who,  through  God,  has  given  us  these  blessings." 
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Aad  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauning,  in  a  discourse  delivered  in  Boston, 
U.S.,  said  of  what  temperance  had  done  for  Ireland  : 

"  History  records  no  revolution  like  this  ;  it  is  the  grand  event 
of  the  present  day.  Father  ^lathew,  the  leader  of  this  revolution, 
ranks  far  above  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  time." 

A  word  of  warning  must  here  be  given.  I  have  been  comparing, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  condition  of  teetotalers  Avith  that  of  alcohol- 
users,  in  order  to  show,  side  by  side,  the  effects  of  alcohol-drinking 
with  those  of  total  abstinence.  But  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  in 
this  comparison  abstinence  is  unfairly  handicapped.  Many 
teetotalers  are  the  offspring  of  intemperate  parents,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, have  inherited  grave  mental  and  physical  defects.  Such 
teetotalers  have  also  been  placed  during  their  childhood  and 
youth  in  circumstances  inimical  to  the  development  of  health 
of  body  and  soundness  of  mind.  Others  of  them,  who  have 
not  had  intemperate  parents,  have  themselves  been  intemperate, 
and  have  given  way  to  vices  which  generally  accompany 
intemperance.  Hence  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
comparisons  which  have  been  made  have  not  been  between  groups 
that  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  abstinence  and  groups  that 
have  had  none  of  these  advantages,  but  between  groups  that  have 
had  these  advantages  in  greater  and  groups  that  have  had  them  in 
smaller  proportion. 

What,  then,  as  a  tentative  and  provisional  estimate,  is  the 
amount  of  the  economic  loss,  reckoned  in  money,  of  the  wage- 
earning  power  of  the  nation  which  is  caused  by  the  consumption 
of  alcohoH  Mr.  W.  S.  Caiue,  M.P.,  during  a  visit  which  he  lately 
paid  to  India,  was  informed  by  General  Roberts  that  he  had  in 
the  European  army  under  him  in  India  1 3,000  soldiers  who  were  total 
abstainers,  and  that  he  regarded  them  as  being  equal  in  efficiency 
to  a  body  of  drinking  soldiers  two  battalions  stronger ;  in  other  words, 
to  from  14,600  to  15,000  soldiers  who  were  not  teetotalers.  That 
is,  the  teetotal  soldiers  are  worth  about  15  per  cent  more  than  the 
alcohol-using  soldiers.     Again,  Mr.  Brassey,  in  his  book  on  "  Work 
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and  Wages,"  says  :  "  On  the  Great  Northern  Railway  there  was  a 
gang  of  navvies  who  did  more  work  in  a  day  than  any  other  gang, 
and  always  left  oif  work  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier  than 
any  other  men.  Every  navvy  in  this  powerful  gang  was  a 
teetotaler."  That  statement  seems  to  attribute  to  the  teetotal 
gang  a  superiority  in  power  and  efficiency  over  the  other  gangs  of 
men  on  the  line  of  something  like  15  per  cent.  Then,  curiously 
enough,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  already  referred  to  reported 
that  "  it  had  been  proved  beyond  all  question  that  one-sixth  of  the 
effective  strength  of  the  navy,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  army,  is  as  much  destroyed  as  if  tlie  men  were  slain  in 
battle  by  that  most  powerful  ally  of  death — intoxicating  drinks." 
Besides,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  committee  set  down  the  drink- 
caused  loss  of  labour  through  the  absence  of  workers  during  working 
hours  from  their  employment  at  one-sixth,  wliich  is  16|  per  cent  of 
it;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  this  estimate  no  account  is 
taken  ofthe  enormouslossresultingfrom  the  drink-caused  inefficiency 
of  workmen  or  the  destruction  of  material  by  them  while  at  work. 
Well,  then,  in  view  of  these  facts, — in  view  of  the  shortening  of 
the  life  of  workers  which  the  use  of  alcohol  causes, — in  view  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  otherwise  detailed  in  this  paper,  and 
considering  that  the  powers  and  faculties  which  such  occupations 
as  those  of  soldiers,  sailors,  navvies,  and,  indeed,  of  working  men 
generally,  make  the  greatest  demand  upon  are  less  easily  impaired 
and  perverted  by  alcohol  than  are  those  of  a  more  intellectual 
character,  Avould  it  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  earning 
power  of  the  nation  is,  on  an  average,  lessened  or  wasted  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  15  per  cent  by  the  consumption  of  alcohol?  I 
believe  that  such  an  estimate  would  not  be  unreasonable.  And 
what  does  this  estimate  imply"?  Assviming  Mr.  Giffen's  estimate, 
that  the  yearly  gross  income  of  the  nation  is  £1,200,000,000,  to 
be  approximately  correct,  it  implies  that  the  amount  by  wdiich  our 
drinking  customs  impair  or  waste  the  wealth-producing  power  of 
the  nation  is  at  least  £180,000,000  yearly. 
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But,  further,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  enormous 
pecuniary  burden  throwuupon  the  nation  by  those  who,in  consequence, 
directly  or  indirectly,of  the  drink,  live  upon  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
but  add  nothing  to  its  wealth.  These  include  paupers,  criminals, 
prostitutes,  betting  men,  the  non-producing  or  little-producing,  and 
much-destroying  and  much-consuming  ne'er-do-wells  and  wastrels 
of  all  classes,  along  with  whom  may  be  reckoned  the  mighty  army 
of  loafers  and  corner-men.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  always  on  the  roll  is  about  a  million.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
paupers  is,  in  round  figures,  £10,000,000.  The  usual  estimate  is  that 
three-fourths  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country  is  caused  by  drink. 
Hence  we  may  reckon  that  £7,500,000  of  its  cost  is  caused  by  drink. 
As  to  crime,  the  ordinary  estimate  of  the  judges  is  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  it  is  caused  by  drink.  What  is  the  amount,  measured 
in  money,  of  the  waste  and  loss  caused  by  80  per  cent  of  the 
criminality  of  the  country  1  I  set  it  down  at  £5,000,000  yearly. 
And,  considering  that  there  are  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  about 
55,000  policemen,  who  on  an  average  cost  £100  each  yearly, 
and  about  50,000  known  thieves  and  depredators  at  large,  who  are 
maintained  out  of  the  resources  of  the  nation ;  considering  also  the 
cost  of  prosecutions,  judges,  juries,  prisons,  &c.,  it  is  a  low 
estimate.  Then  as  to  prostitution.  There  are  no  statistics  of 
any  value  as  to  the  number  of  people,  male  and  female,  who 
live  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  by  the  trade  of  prostitution  ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  evil  is  very 
widespread,  and  absorbs  a  very  considerable  amount  of  wealth. 
It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  people  engaged  habitually 
in  this  business  (that  is,  the  prostitutes  themselves,  and  men  and 
women  who  farm  them)  add  anything  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  they 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  it ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  but  for 
drink,  the  trade  of  prostitution  would  shrink  within  very  narrow 
limits  indeed.  The  cost  under  this  head,  including  the  coat  of  the 
disease  which  prostitution  causes,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  quacks. 
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&c.,  who  find  employment  because  of  it,  I  estimate  at  £5,000,000 
annually.  Then  as  to  the  betting  men.  It  is  probable  that 
some  betting  would  take  place  even  although  the  use  of  alcohol 
should  cease ;  but  I  argue  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  such 
betting  as  at  present  takes  place,  and  enables  so  many  betting 
men  to  live  by  the  profits  of  their  bookmaking,  arises  from  the 
peculiar  associations  and  influences  of  the  public-house  and  the 
drinking  club,  and  from  the  perversion  of  brain  function,  and  the 
recklessness  and  folly  which  drinking  causes.  I  make  no  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  nation  under  this  head.  Now  we  come  to  the 
the  drink-made  wastrels  and  ne'er-do-wells  of  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  the  corner-men  and  loafers  aforesaid.  They,  unfortunately,  are 
very  numerous  ;  and  there  are  not  many  families  that  have  not  had 
sad  experience  of  them.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
maintained  by  their  more  careful  and  industrious  relatives,  and  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  spend  and  waste,  in  very  many 
cases  constitutes  a  serious  drain  upon  the  resources  of  those  who 
are  obliged  to  maintain  them.  There  are  7,500,000  families  in 
this  country.  How  many  of  the  wastrel  order  are  there  among 
them  1  An  average  cost  of  £2  per  annum  for  each  family  would  be 
£15,000,000  a  year.  Will  anyone  acquainted  with  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  affirm  that  this  is  too  high  an  estimate  1 

On  the  whole,  I  conclude  that  the  cost  to  the  nation  of  these 
classes — the  delinquent,  defective,  dependent,  and  parasitic  classes, 
made  so  by  drink — cannot  be  less  than  ,£30,000,000  per  annum. 

The  position,  then,  is  tliis  :  The  direct  cost  yearly  of  the  liquor 
to  the  consumers  is  £100,000,000  sterling ;  the  amount  by  which 
our  drinking  customs  impair  or  waste  the  wealth-producing  power 
of  the  nation  is  at  least  £180,000,000;  and  the  amount  of  loss 
caused  by  the  burdens  thrown  upon  the  nation  by  those  who,  owing 
directly  or  indirectly  to  drink,  live  upon  the  resources  of  the  nation 
but  add  nothing  to  its  wealth,  cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than 
£30,000,000   per  annum.      The  sum   total    of   the   cost   of  our 
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drinking  customs  to  the  nation  must,  therefore,  be  not  less  than 
£310,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  greatest  commercial  nation  that 
is — probably  the  greatest  that  ever  has  been — in  the  world.  Our 
ships  throng  every  sea.  Our  merchants  are  princes,  and  our 
traffickers  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  our 
greatness  and  prosperity  in  very  large  measure  depend  upon  our 
foreign  and  colonial  trade ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  one  article  of 
luxury — which,  according  to  Dr.  Maudsley,  "is  at  best  unnecessary, 
and  at  the  worst  occasions  infinite  misery,  sin,  crime,  madness, 
and  disease" — costs  us  more  than  all  our  foreign  and  colonial 
trade,  all  our  foreign  and  colonial  loans  and  investments,  bring  us. 
Here  are  the  figures  :  It  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  imports 
that  the  payments  for  our  exports,  and  the  interest  and  profit  on 
our  foreign  and' colonial  loans  and  investments,  reach  this  country. 
For  the  year  1888  the  value  of  these  imports  amounted  to 
£387,000,000.  From  that  sum,  however,  there  fall  to  be  deducted 
the  value  of  our  re-exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  for 
that  year,  amounting  to  £64,000,000;  and  the  value  of  our 
re-exports  of  raw  material  previously  imported,  included  in  manu- 
factures exported,  amounting,  according  to  Mr.  Giffen's  estimate, 
to  £60,000,000— in  all  £124,000,000;  leaving  a  balance  of 
£263,000,000  as  the  entire  amount  available  for  consumption  in 
this  country  from  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  and  foreign  and 
colonial  investments ;  that  is,  £47,000,000  less  than  the  cost  of 
our  drinking  customs. 
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By  R.  Henry  Gibson,  Taranaki,  New  Zealand. 

(Corresponding  Member.) 


The  tardy  publication  of  the  Registrar-General's  Report  has 
rendered  an  earlier  notice  of  its  contents  by  your  New  Zealand 
correspondent,  unfortunately,  impracticable.  This  fact  will,  I 
trust,  be  my  apology  for  the  very  late  date  at  which  this,  in 
many  respects,  valuable  document,  is  transmitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society. 

As  is  fitting  on  the  eve  of  the  Jubilee  just  celebrated  (January, 
1890)  throughout  the  colony  with  great  rejoicings,  we  are  here 
presented  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  first  discovei-y  and  sub- 
sequent settlement  of  New  Zealand.  The  dates,  though  given  as 
I  present  them  on  high  oflficial  authority,  are  not  always,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  strictly  accurate.  Some  have  been  kindly  corrected  for 
me  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  in  the 
early  history  of  the  colony,  the  Editor  of  the  Taranaki  Herald, 
New  Plymontli. 

On  December  13th,  1642,  a  few  weeks,  it  may  be  remarked, 
after  the  first  battle  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  Britain,  that 
distinguished  navigator,  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  first  came  in  sight 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  ;  a  coast 
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Tasman  fitly  describes  as  high  aud  mountainous.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  the  islands  had,  before  this  time,  been 
visited  by  some  unknown  discoverer,  since  on  the  very  chart  used 
by  Tasman  the  land  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time  was  named 
Zeeland  Nova.  On  the  8th  October,  1769,  or  nearly  150  years 
afterwards,  that  most  illustrious  of  all  marine  explorers,  Captain 
Cook,  whose  name  is  to  this  day  pronounced  with  awe  by  the 
Maories,  first  anchored  off  the  coast,  in  Poverty  Bay.  The 
illustrious  navigator  paid  three  visits  subsequently  to  New 
Zealand.  A  head  chief,  who  died  not  many  years  ago  at  that 
advanced  age  not  unusual  among  the  Maories  of  a  generation 
antecedent  to  the  era  of  blankets,  alcohol,  and  other  blessings  of 
European  civilization,  often  used  to  speak  of  having,  in  his  child- 
hood, conversed  with  Cook  on  one  of  these  visits.  It  was  not  till 
1814  that  the  first  missionaries,  to  whose  labours,  from  Buller 
to  Selwyn,  this  colony  stands  so  deeply  in  debt,  arrived  in  New 
Zealand.  No  permanent  missionary  settlement  was  effected  till 
the  year  1823,  when  on  June  10th,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  southern 
winter,  a  Weslejan  minister',  one  Mr.  Leigh,  together  with  his  wife, 
established  a  station  near  the  lovely  harbour  of  Whangaroa, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Noi"th  Island.  In  1833,  the  first 
British  resident  magistrate  was  stationed  by  the  Crown  at 
Kokoraveka,  a  settlement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands  to  that  on  which  Russell  had  shortly  before  been  founded — 
a  settlement  principally  composed  of  a  class  of  low  Europeans, 
whalers,  and  "beach  combers,"  who  were  living  in  connection  with 
low-caste  Maori  women.  For  some  years  subsequently  this  settle- 
ment of  Russell  was  designated  the  capital  of  New  Zealand. 
When  I  last  visited  this  metropolis,  about  nine  years  ago,  Russell 
was  composed  of  a  church  with  adjacent  parsonage,  a  store,  and  a 
^'pub.,"  christened  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  where  the  travellers' 
wants  were  ministered  to,  I  vividly  remember,  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
Maori  waiter,  assisted  by  a  Chinaman  unable  to  articulate  a  word 
of  English.     Save  when  a  steamer  on  its  way  to  or  from  Sydney 
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or  the  islands  happens  to  look  in,  the  inhabitants  are  stated  to 
spend  some  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in 
horizontal  repose.  On  January  22nd,  1840,  a  body  of  English 
immigrants  landed  at  Port  Nicholson,  the  magnificent  harbour  on 
whose  shores  now  stands  the  city  of  Wellington.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  this  event  has  just  been  kept  with  much  rejoicing 
by  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  long 
procession,  next  to  the  5,500  children  of  the  public  schools,  being 
"  The  Old  Identities,"  or  venerable  survivors  of  the  original  settlers, 
conveyed  in  a  string  of  carriages  amid  the  acclamations  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Fifty  years  ago  the  shores  were  uninhabited 
except  by  a  few  hundred  natives,  and  Je  Aro,  now  a  populous 
suburb  of  Wellington,  was  a  flax  swamp.  In  the  present  year, 
1890,  the  city  of  Wellington,  at  once  the  political  and  commercial 
capital  of  the  colony,  has  more  than  32,000  inhabitants,  a  post- 
office  larger  and  far  more  imposing  than  that  I  recollect  existing 
in  Manchester  ten  years  back,  warehouses  which  would  not 
disgrace  your  own  city,  a  wharf  alongside  of  which  steamers  of  five 
thousand  tons  are  able  to  lie  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  churches  of 
nearly  every  denomination,  streets  provided  with  tramways  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  two  railway  stations,  several  free  State 
schools,  the  largest  of  which  contains  nearly  600  children  ;  a  college 
for  boys,  and  a  girls'  high  school ;  the  largest  wooden  building  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  wherein  sits  that  House  of 
Assembly  which  represents  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  our  youthful 
nation  ;  the  Governor's  residence,  standing  in  a  finely-planted 
garden  ;  and,  not  least,  some  forty  hotels.  Land  in  the  suburbs, 
which, as  late  as  1879,  when  I  first  landed  at  Wellington,  could  have 
been  purchased  at  about  from  £5  to  £10  per  acre,  is  now  fetching 
as  much  as  £300  to  £400.  On  January  29th,  1840,  the  date  fixed 
by  His  Excellenc}'  Earl  Onslow  as  that  of  the  official  foundation 
of  the  colony,  a  day  celebrated  in  Auckland  with  special  pomp  and 
ceremony  a  few  weeks  since.  Captain  Hobson,  R.N.,  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  proclaimed  the  sovereignity  of  Her  Majesty  all  over  New 
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Zealand.  This  proclamation  was  ratified  by  the  native  chiefs  at 
the  subsequent  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  On  May  21,  1840,  the  colony 
■was  formally  separated  from  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  seat  of 
government  was  fixed  at  Auckland,  then  a  small  collection  of 
whares  (huts),  in  a  swamp  on  the  south  bank  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Waitemata  (Wai'-ta-mah-tah),  now  (1890)  a  city  of  upwards 
of  60,000  inhabitants  and  the  emporium  of  a  trade  reaching 
over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  from  Hawaii  to  Taheiti ;  with 
magnificent  steamers  sailing  at  weekly  intervals  to  Sydney  and 
the  several  ports  of  New  Zealand,  and  regular  monthly  com- 
munication by  mail  steamers  with  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 

In  1842  was  founded  the  settlement  of  Nelson,  at  the  head  of 
Blind  Bay,  and  on  March  31st,  1841,  that  of  New  Plymouth,  the 
present  capital  and  principal  port  of  the  province  of  Taranaki. 
It  was  not  till  March,  1848,  that  two  ships  disembarked  emigrants 
despatched  by  the  Otago  Association,  at  Port  Chalmers,  four  miles 
from  the  existing  city  of  Dunedin,  with  its  50,000  inhabitants 
in  1889;  its  college  and  high  schools,  with  endowments  realising 
between  £30,000  and  £40,000  a  year.  In  December,  1850,  was 
ounded  the  settlement  of  Christchurch,  since  become  the  capital 
of  Canterbury,  with  its  fine  episcopal  cathedral  and  its  college, 
the  latter  with  an  annual  revenue  of  £20,000.  The  following  are 
the  latest  officially-assigned  constituents  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  : — 

(1)  The  North  Island,  with  its  islets,  with  an  aggregate  area 
of  44,468  square  miles,  or  rather  less  than  the  united  size  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  (2)  The  Middle,  more  com- 
monly termed  the  South  Island,  with  adjacent  islets,  58,525 
square  miles,  a  little  larger  than  the  united  areas  of  England  and 
Wales.  (3)  South  or  Stewart  Island  and  adjacent  islets,  with  an 
area  of  665  square  miles,  or  rather  larger  than  Hertfordshire. 
(4)  The  Chatham  Isles,  situated  536  miles  west  of  Port  Lyttleton, 
Canterbury,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  South  Island,  with  an  area 
of  375  square  miles,  or  considerably  larger  than  Anglesey.     (5) 
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The  Auckland  Islands,  200  miles  south  of  Stewart  Island,  a  group 
extending  thirty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  fifteen 
from  east  to  west  (6)  Campbell  Islands,  s.  lat.  52°. 33',  w.^  long. 
169°. 8',  thirty  miles  round.  (7)  Antipodes  Islands,  458  miles 
south-east  from  Port  Chalmers,  Otago,  area  12,960  acres,  barren, 
precipitous  rocks.  (8)  The  Bounty  Islets,  thirteen  in  number, 
north  of  Antipodes  Islands,  and  415  miles  east-south-east  from  Port 
Chalmers,  area  3,300  acres.  (9)  The  Kermadec  Islands,  recently 
annexed,  and  partially  settled,  a  group  with  a  total  area  of  8,144 
acres,  lying  814  miles  north-east  of  Russell,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
The  largest  is  Sunday  Island,  twenty  miles  in  circuit. 

The  total  area  of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  is  104,471 
square  miles,  of  which  the  area  of  438  square  miles  belongs 
to  bare  and  useless  islets.  The  colony  is  thus  in  size  one-seventh 
less  than  the  combined  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  North  Island  extends  over  a  little  more  than  seven  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south,  498  statute 
miles.  The  distance  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape  Palliser,  in  the 
south,  is  515  miles.  The  extreme  breadth  is  250  miles.  As  a 
w^hole,  this  island  is  hilly  and  in  parts  mountainous — with  inter- 
vening valleys  and  occasional  level,  or  comparatively  level,  plains. 
The  highest  point  in  the  North  Island  culminates  in  the  mighty 
snow-clothed  Ruapehu  (Roo-ah-pa-hog),  an  extinct  volcano,  9,195ft., 
or  a  little  lower  than  Mount  Hermon,  in  Syria,  situated  in  the 
central  plateau,  not  far  from  Lake  Taupo  (Toupo).  From  its  glaciers 
issue  the  two  largest  rivers  in  this  island,  the  Waikato,  which, 
flowing  through  Lake  Taupo — a  lake  measuring  20  miles  each 
way  and  probably  the  largest  in  New  Zealand — trends  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and,  after  a  total  course  of  about  150  miles,  enters 
the  ocean  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Manukau  (Man-oo-kow)  harbour 
on  the  west  coast.  The  other  river  is  the  Whanganui  (Whan-gan- 
<5o-e),  one  source  of  which  is  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Tongariro 
(Ton-gat-iero),  6,500  feet,  still  an  occasionally  active  volcano.  The 
Whanganui,  flowing  in  a  prevailing  direction  south-west,  enters 
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Cook  Strait  near  the  40°  parallel  S.  latitude,  175°  W.  long.,  after 
a  course  of  about  100  miles.  Small  steamers  can  ascend  the 
Waikato  for  a  distance  of  some  ninety  miles.  The  Whanganiii, 
except  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  is  navigable  only  in 
canoes.  The  scenery  on  the  latter  river,  which  is  comparatively 
unknown,  save  to  the  natives,  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  is  of 
the  most  beautiful  description.  The  principal  plains,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  undulating  country,  intersected  at  frequent  intervals 
by  gorges  between  whose  sides,  clothed  usually  with  the  most 
luxuriant  ferns,  flow  streams  clear  as  crystal  and  never  failing,  are 
those  round  Hawke's  Bay  on  the  east  coast — the  Waii*arapa 
(Wai-rah-rah-pah),  in  the  province  of  Wellington,  the  Waimate 
(Wdi-mah-ta),  plain  in  Taranaki  (TAh-rah-nah-ke)  province,  and  the 
central  plateau  reaching  from  Lake  Taupo  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 
With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  portion  of  this  plateau, 
which  is  covered  with  pumice  sand,  affording  feed  for  herds 
of  wild  horses,  these  north  island  plains,  with  their  rich 
grasses  and  unfailing  supply  of  water,  are  admirably  fitted 
for  cattle  and  sheep  pasture,  and  dairy  stock.  The  area 
of  land  in  the  North  Island,  suitable  for  purely  pastoral 
purposes,  being  too  broken  for  agriculture,  is  estimated  at 
14,200,000  acres.  This  area  is  extremely  hilly,  yet  the  mild  and 
moist  climate  causes  a  rich  growth  of  English  grasses  even  on  the 
most  precipitous  slopes.  From  my  own  experience  as  a  farmer,  I 
can  testify  to  the  miraculous  agility  of  New  Zealand  sheep,  cows, 
and  horses  at  running  and  jumping  over  obstacles,  the  very  sight 
of  which  would  effectually  deter  their  English  relations.  Sheep, 
when  wanted  for  mutton,  have  not  unfrequeutly  to  be  hunted 
down  and  shot  like  wild  goats.  I  have  seen  cows  deliberately 
mount  a  fence  five  feet  high,  like  a  clever  hunter,  rearing  on  their 
hind  legs,  and  on  several  occasions  with  ease  scramble  up  a  bank 
steep  enough  for  a  human  being  to  have  much  difficulty  in  climbing. 
Horses,  when  ridden  after  cattle,  will  jump  over  logs  and  gallop 
up  mountain  paths  as  nimble  as  cats.      The  level  or  undulating 
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country  in  this  island,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  roughly 
estimated  at  13,000,000  acres.  I  am  forced  candidly  to  own  that 
these  official  estimates  are  approximations  only,  and  do  not  gene  - 
rally  err  on  the  side  of  modesty.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
island  is  covered  by  vast  forests,  with  a  peculiarly  dense 
under-growth.  These  forests  are,  however,  being  rapid!}',  and 
most  vvastefully,  every  year  cleared  away — the  majestic  old 
giants  hacked  down — the  lovely  tree-ferns  levelled  in  the  dust — 
the  whole  set  fire  to — and  the  once  exquisite  bush  replaced 
by  a  dreary  wilderness  of  blackened  stumps  and  naked  trunks, 
in  the  ashes  of  which  is  sown  the  settler's  grass-seed. 
There  are  likewise  swamps,  some  of  considerable  size,  as  the 
Ngaire  swamp,  in  the  immense  forest  round  Mount  Egmont 
(8,261  feet),  in  the  province  of  Taranaki,  wherein  I  have  long 
resided.  The  harbours  of  the  North  Island,  in  spite  of  its  long 
extent  of  coast  line,  are  not  numerous.  In  fact,  the  only  harboui'S 
worthy  of  the  name  are  the  Waitemata  (Wai-ta-mah-ta),  on  which 
is  situated  the  city  of  Auckland,  and  that  of  Port  Nicholson,  on 
whose  borders  is  the  city  of  Wellington.  The  former  is  rather  an 
estuary  than  an  harbour,  and  though  well  sheltered  from  winds, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  a  somewhat  difficult  entrance  thi-ough  the 
narrow  Rangitoto  channel  and  of  a  strong  tide.  That  at  Welling- 
ton, though  exposed  to  the  remai'kably  strong  north-westerly  wind, 
blowing  through  Cook  Strait,  sometimes  for  a  month  at  a  stretch, 
has  the  advantage  of  good  access  and  of  deep  water  close  along 
shore,  whilst  the  tide  race  is  practically  nil.  This  harbour,  six 
miles  across  and  land-locked,  may  be  safely  pronounced  the  finest 
in  New  Zealand.  The  other  so-called  harbours  are  either  bar 
harbours  or  open  roadsteads.  At  New  Plymouth  and  Napiei 
breakwaters  have  been  constructed  at  heavy  cost  to  meet  the 
latter  difficulty,  so  far  as  practicable.  A  more  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  settlement  in  the  North  Island  is  the  want  of  internal 
communication.  After  nearly  half  a  century  the  province  and  city 
of  Auckland   are  still  inaccessible,   except  by   sea  and  a  single 
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rough  track  hardly  to  be  termed  a  road,  from  the  rest  of  the 
island.  A  railway  runs  from  the  above-named  city  as  far  as 
the  upper  Waikoto  valley  and  the  borders  of  the  King's 
country,  but  many  miles  of  broken  and  wild  country  are 
yet  to  be  penetrated  before  communication  can  be  completed 
overland,  either  to  New  Plymouth  or  Wanganui.  A  single 
line  of  railway,  258  miles  in  length,  was  completed  a  few 
years  ago  from  New  Plymouth  to  Wanganui,  Palmerston,  north, 
in  the  fertile  and  flourishing  Rangitikei  (Ran-ga-te-kei)  district 
and  Wellington.  Some  notion  of  the  accommodation  afforded 
may  be  given  when  I  state  that  on  this  line,  three-fom'tbs  of  which 
is  national  property,  constructed  and  maintained  at  heavy  expense, 
tlie  fare  from  New  Plymouth  to  Wellington,  over  much  the  same 
distance  as  from  Manchester  to  Glasgow,  I  believe  is,  first-class, 
£2  5s.  ;  second-class,  £1  5s.,  and  the  time  tsikenjif teen  hours,  even 
by  the  bi-weekly  through  "express."  The  freight  for  butter, 
wool,  cattle,  and  every  kind  of  local  produce  is  likewise  excessively 
high.  There  is  a  line,  nearly  completed,  connecting  Wellington 
with  Napier,  running  up  the  Wairarapa  Valley  and  through  the 
forty-mile  bush.  The  roads,  speaking  generally,  throughout  the 
island,  are  not  only  few  and  far  between,  but  badly  constructed 
and  badly  maintained.  Accidents,  owing  to  this  cause  and  the 
risky  bridges  erected  over  the  numerous  rivers,  are  not  uncommon. 
The  cross  roads  of  the  Taranaki  district  are  more  or  less  un- 
inetalled,  and  during  some  months  of  the  year  almost  impossible 
for  wheel  traffic,  on  account  of  the  ruts  and  mud.  The  county 
councils  and  road  boards  are  frequently  much  to  blame  for  this 
undesirable  state  of  things.  On  my  own  farm,  some  two  hundred 
tons  of  timber  suitable  for  firewood  have  had  to  be  allowed  to  rot 
for  want  of  a  road,  whilst  at  New  Plymouth,  within  eight  miles, 
firewood  has  been  selling  at  from  16s.  to  ISs.  per  cord. 

The  population  of  the  North  Island  and  Islets — exclusive  of 
Maories — on  the  31st  December,  1888,  was  264,224.  The  number 
of  Maories  in  the  year  1886  was  estimated  at  39,717  in  the  same 
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islauds,  thus  making  a  total  of  303,941.  Unlike  Australia — 
particularly  the  colony  of  Victoria — New  Zealand  does  not  possess 
a  population  concentrated  round  one  or  two  centres,  such  as  Mel- 
bourne or  Sydney.  The  configuration  of  the  country,  justly 
remarks  the  Registrar-General,  the  separation  of  its  diflferent 
districts  by  mountains,  forests,  and  rivers — the  latter  not  unfre- 
quently  almost  impassable  for  several  weeks  in  the  year — have 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  settlements  comparatively  remote 
one  from  another.  This  is  even  more  the  case  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South  Island.  To  this  hour  >the  city  of  Auckland  is  almost 
completely  cut  off — save  by  the  sea — from  every  other  city  in  New 
Zealand. 

The  largest  city  in  the  North  Island,  and  the  largest  in  New 
Zealand,  is  Auckland,  with  a  population  at  the  end  of  1888  esti- 
mated at  59,745  ;  Wellington,  at  the  same  date,  29,075  ;  Napier, 
on  Hawkes  Bay,  Wanganui,  on  Cook  Strait,  rather  more  than 
5,000  each  ;  New  Plymouth,  capital  and  chief  port  of  Taranaki, 
on  the  west  coast,  about  3,000. 

Cook  Strait,  separating  the  North  Island  from  the  South  or 
Middle  Island,  is  about  90  miles  at  its  north-western  or  wider  end, 
16  miles  at  its  south-eastern  or  narrower  entrance.  On  the 
northern  coast,  at  the  former  entrance,  towers  the  symmetrical  cone 
of  Mount  Egmont,  rising  directly  from  the  sea  level  to  a  height  of 
8,261  feet.  Its  summit  is  capped  with  snow  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  On  the  southern  coast,  at  the  latter  entrance,  Mount 
Tapuaenuka  (Tah-poo-ai-noo-kah),  the  loftiest  of  the  Kaikoura 
range,  attains  the  elevation  of  9,700  feet,  forming  a  gigantic 
sentinel  visible  for  many  miles. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  south  or  middle  island,  from  Cape 
Jackson,  at  the  mouth  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  to  Puysegur 
Point,  at  the  south-west  corner,  not  far  from  the  western  entrance 
of  Foveaux  Strait,  is  525  miles.  The  extreme  width  is  about  180 
miles.     Along  almost  the  entire  length  of  this  island,  close  to  its 
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west  coast,  stretches  the  chain  of  nigged  and  lofty  mountains 
called  the  Southern  Alps.  The  loftiest  summit  is  Mount  Cook, 
the  highest  in  New  Zealand,  1.3,200  feet,  on  whose  slopes  lies  the 
huge  Tasman  glacier.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  round  is  now  easily  accessible  to  the  tourist,  and 
a  fair  hotel,  "  The  Hermitage,"  erected  for  his  accommodation 
within  full  view  of  this  monarch  of  New  Zealand.  Other 
mountains  in  this  range  are  Mount  Sefton,  Mount  Aspiring,  Mount 
Earnslaw,  &c.,  from  9,000  feet  to  11,000  feet.  On  the  western  or 
seaward  slope  of  these  southern  alps  the  glaciers  descend  to 
within  700  feet  of  the  sea  level.  Along  the  south-western 
coast  of  this  island  are  the  famous  Sounds,  the  scenery  on  which 
resembles  that  on  the  Norwegian  fiords,  save  that  the  surrounding- 
precipices  are  clothed  with  the  richest  foliage.  Here  have  been 
recently  discovered  the  Sutherland  Falls,  2,000  feet  in  height, 
set  in  scenery  of  the  sublimest  order.  In  the  south-west  district 
of  Otago,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  these  alps,  occurs  the  chain 
of  lakes,  the  largest  of  which — Wakatipu  (Wah-kah-tee-poo) — is 
over  54  miles  in  length,  but  only  four  in  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  lake  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wall  of  lofty  mountains. 
The  loveliest  of  these  southern  lakes  are  Lake  Te  Anau  (Ta 
An-ow)  and  Manapori  (Mah-nah-po-re),  till  late  years  unknown, 
and  even  now  but  imperfectly  explored.  Unlike  the  bare  precipices 
overhanging  Wakatipu,  their  shores  are  clothed  with  thick 
woods.  The  general  surface  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
South  Island  is  broken  and  mountainous  and  thickly  wooded. 
Deep  gorges,  through  which  roar  mountain  torrents,  intercept  at 
frequent  intervals.  Fine  valleys  and  plains,  notwithstanding,  are 
met  with,  eminently  suited  for  sheep  runs.  Such  are  the  normal 
characteristics  of  the  provinces  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough.  Of 
these  valleys  the  Wairau  (Wai-row)  is  the  largest.  Along  the 
southern  shores  of  Cook  Strait  are  numerous  sounds,  the  principal 
of  which  arePelorus  and  Queen  Charlotte.  At  the  head  of  Blind  or 
Tasman  Bay  is  situated  the  pretty  city  of  Nelson,  with  its  8,000 
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inhabitants,  chiefly  of  genteel  and  prosperous  residents  in  "Sleepy 
Hollow."  Fruit  farms  and  hop  gardens  are  among  its  chief 
industries.  The  northern  portion  of  the  provincial  district  of 
Canterbury  is  either  hilly  or  undulating.  South  of  this  extend  the 
Canterbury  Plains,  an  almost  perfect  level  for  a  distance  of  160  miles, 
and  reaching  inland  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Southern  Alps,  over  a 
width  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles.  Towards  its  southern 
border,  on  the  side  of  Otago,  the  country  becomes  again  undu- 
lating. The  capital  of  this,  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  the 
colony,  is  Christchurch,  the  population  of  which  is  now  nearly 
50,000  (45,868  December,  1888).  Seven  miles  distant  is  the  port  of 
Lyttelton,  forming  the  third  in  order  of  the  harbours  in  the  colony. 
Lyttelton  is  connected  with  Christchurch  by  railway.  The  latter 
is  the  seat  of  the  New  Zealand  University,  with  which  Canterbury 
and  most  of  the  other  colleges  in  New  Zealand  are  affiliated.  This 
University,  like  its  prototype,  London,  is  entirely  an  examining 
body.  The  staple  products  of  Canterbury  province  are  wheat  and 
wool,  to  which  frozen  mutton  has  of  late  been  added.  A  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  province  of  Otago  is  hilly  and 
mountainous.  Its  plains  and  valleys  are  usually  destitute  of 
timber.  The  soil  is  comparatively  fertile,  and  most  of  it — save  in 
the  extreme  western  and  southern  districts — well  adapted  for 
agriculture.  Its  principal  wealth  consists  in  sheep — with,  farther 
inland,  goldfields — formerly,  however,  of  much  greater  productive^ 
ness  than  now.  The  capital  of  Otago  is  Dunedin,  with  nearly  50,000 
inhabitants,  and,  six  miles  distant,  the  harbour  of  Port  Chalmers. 
Large  steamers  can,  by  recent  deepening  of  the  channel,  now  run  up 
from  Port  Chalmers  to  Dunedin.  Unfortunately,  sand  has  so  far 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  bar  outside,  at  the  Heads,  that 
the  big  ocean  steamers  seldom  venture  now  to  cross  it.  The 
second  largest  town  in  Otago  is  Invercargill  in  the  south,  with 
(1888)  a  population  of  about  10,000.  The  rivers  in  the  South 
Island  are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents — of  little  use  for 
navigation. 
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The  longest  of  these  is  the  Clutha,  154  miles,  but  navigable 
only  for  thirty  miles,  and  that  in  small  steamers  or  boats.  On  the 
west  coast,  Greymouth,  Westport,  and  Hokitika  (Ho-ke-te-ka) 
are  the  only  harbours — if  such,  indeed,  they  can  be  termed.  Con- 
siderable improvements  have,  however,  been  effected  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  each  of  these  ports. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  enormous  cost — especially  at  Greymouth— 
will  ever  be  recouped  our  lavishly  generous  Government.  The 
area  of  level  or  comparatively  level  land,  suitable  for  agriculture, 
in  the  South  Island,  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  acres. 

About  13,500,000  acres  are  stated  to  be  suitable  for  pasture. 
The  area  of  barren  or  mountainous  land  is  reckoned  at  8,000,000 
acres. 

The  total  population  of  the  South  Island  and  Stewart  Island 
was  (1888)  estimated  at  345,000,  including  2,057  Maories. 
On  the  Chatham  Islands  reside  213  Europeans  and  195  natives, 
including  a  few  Maories,  sole  relics  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  Thus  the  total  populations  of  the 
Avhole  colony  at  the  end  of  December,  1888,  was  649,349,  or  less, 
I  believe,  than  that  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  spread  over  a 
country  very  nearly  the  size  of  the  British  islands. 

The  following  figures  may  serve  to  show  the  progress  in  wealth 
and  population  of  the  colony  during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  its 
existence  since  1853,  when  statistics  were  first  regularly  compiled. 
For  these  figures  I  am  indebted  to  our  principal  local  paper,  the 
Taranaki  Herald: — 

Births  during  the  years. 
1,200 
5,115 

19,202 
18,902 


Population. 

1853 

32,554 

1863 

164,048 

1873 

295,946 

1883 

540,877 

1889 

620,545 
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REVENUE, 

1853 

Ordinary. 

£ 

80,104 

Territorial. 

£ 

66,751 

Total. 
£ 

146,855 

1863 

...       742,504 

524,404 

1,266,908' 

1873 

...    1,487,393 

...      1,265,788 

2,753,181 

1883 

...    3,470,191 

401,076 

3,871,267 

1888 

...    3,779,581 

330,234 

4,109,815 

1853 

Exports, 
£ 
303,282 

Imports. 
£ 

1863 

3,342,891 

...      7,024,674 

1873 

... 

5,477,970 

...      6,464,687^ 

1883 

7,855,244 

...      7,974,038 

1889 

... 

8,560,599 

...      6,122,444 

1853 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1863 

49,409 

249,760 

4,937,273 

1873 

99,261 

494,113 

11,674,863 

1883 

...       186,000 

819,000 

..       13,384,075 

1889 

...       187,382 

853,358 

TELEGRAPHS. 

..       15,468,860 

Miles. 

Messages. 

Receipts. 
£ 
9,114 

1866 

699 

48,231 

1873 

2,389 

637,941 

55,195 

1883 

4,074 

...      1,599,400 

102,958 

1888 

4,790 

...      1,765,860 

104,116 

RAILWAYS. 

Although  there  was  a  short  line  of  railway  in  Canterbury,  the 
Government  railways  were  not  open  for  traffic  until  1873,  when 
145  miles  are  recorded  as  completed  and  434  miles  under 
construction.  In  1888  there  were  1,777  miles  open  for  traffic  and 
163  miles  under  construction. 
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SAVINGS    BANKS. 

Depositors,  Amount  to  Credit. 

1863  2,371  44,117 

1873  21,807  812,114 

1883 73,546  1,784,631 

1888  103,046  2,691,663 

There  are  other  things,  however,  which  since  1853  have  sprung 

into  existence,  and  which  may  be  interesting  to  record  here.     For 

instance  : — 

1853.  1890. 

Frozen  meat  exported,  iu  lbs...  ...  71,787,184 

Wool  produced,  in  lbs 1,071,340         ...  95,618,507 

Agricultural  products 597,827          ...  883,419 

Industrial  products ...  7,436,649 

Gold  produced     ...  914,309 

Coal  produced,  in  tons    ...  613,859 

Flax  exported,  in  tons     ...  1 2,239 

Shipping  inwards,  in  tous  65,504         ...  526,435 

Shipping  outwards 62,891          ...  531,478 

Land  under  cultivation  in  1863  was  382,655  acres;    and  in 

1889  it  was — surface  sow^n,  3,337,423  acres;  sown  after  ploughing, 
2,941,888  acres;  and  cropped,  1,248,109  acres;  fallow  land, 
142,747  acres. 
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Manufacturing  Processes  in  Relation  to  Health. 

By  J.  T.  Arlidge,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (London),  Milroy  Lecturer. 


(Read  at  a  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  and  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Societies,  October  2,  1889.) 


In  response  to  a  courteous  invitation,  I  have  undertaken  to  say 
something  respecting  manufacturing  processes  generally  in  their 
relation  to  health. 

It  will  be  clear  to  everyone  of  my  audience  that  I  cannot 
attempt  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  subject  in  the  course  of  a 
single  lecture.  Manufacturing  operations  are  well-nigh  countless, 
and  almost  all  of  them  present  some  one  or  more  features  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  may  exercise  a  distinctive  influence  upon  the 
health  of  those  engaged  in  them.  But  although  this  particularity 
exists,  the  various  modes  in  which  occupations  affect  health  are 
redncihle  to  a  comparatively  small  number,  and  admit  of 
classification. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  show  this,  I  will  inti-oduce  a  few 
preliminary  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  the 
observation  and  recording  of  the  consequences  of  manufacturing 
processes,    and   of  the   mode  by  which   those   consequences   are 
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brought  about,  have  beeu  greatly  neglected  in  this  countr}'. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasnmch  as  this  kingdom  stands 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  variety  and 
extent  of  its  manufactures,  and  consequently  supplies  the  best 
field  possible  for  investigation. 

Exhaustive  inquiries  have  been  made  relative  to  most  known 
causes  of  ill  health  affecting  the  community  at  large,  but  very 
few  respecting  those  associated  with  employment,  although  the 
latter,  when  looked  for,  are  as  patent  as  the  best  known  factors 
of  disease.  Another  general  remark  I  would  make  is,  that  the 
estimation  of  the  effects  of  any  occupation  is  not  easily  arrived  at. 
A  large  number  of  instances  is  requisite  for  a  statistical  basis,  and 
we  must  be  sure  that  those  selected  represent  labour  of  a  like 
kind  and  having  similar  general  sanitary  conditions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  collect  returns  of  sickness  and  mortality 
of  people  occupied  in  a  given  form  of  employment,  described 
popularly  under  a  general  appellation,  making,  as,  for  instance,  of 
textile  workers,  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen  fabrics ;  or,  again,  of 
potters  or  metal  artisans  ;  for  we  all  know  that  in  a  worsted  or 
cotton  mill  or  a  linen  factory  a  variety  of  processes  goes  on, 
dissimilar  in  sanitary  conditions.  Hence  assertions  respecting 
the  health  aspects  of  a  manufacture  as  a  whole  are  not  to  be 
relied  on.  If  this  be  true  of  textile  factories,  it  applies  still 
more  forcibly  to  the  other  trades  quoted  in  illustration — the 
occupations  of  potters  and  of  Sheffield  and  other  artisans  making 
metal  goods. 

Again,  when  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  a  certain  disease 
or  class  of  disease  prevails  in  a  manufacture,  we  shall  better 
comprehend  its  production  and  consequences  by  comparing  the 
sanitary  features  of  that  occupation  with  others  marked  by  the 
presence  of  similar  disorders. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  almost,  if  not  quite, 
without  exception,  several  causes  co-operate  in  manufacturing 
processes  to  bring  about  the  ill  consequences  to  health  observable 
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in  connection  with  them.  Some  such  canses  are  inseparable  from 
the  occupation,  and  may  be  called  intrinsic  ;  whilst  others  are 
merely  accidental  or  extrinsic.  Therefore,  to  arrive  at  the  just 
value  of  observations  on  the  health  results  of  any  employment  we 
must  distinguish  those  necessarily  belonging  to  it  from  those 
accidentally  present,  or  otherwise  we  shall  hold  it  chargeable 
for  disasters  of  which  it  is  really  innocent.  Now  these  extrinsic 
circumstances  of  an  employment,  as  affecting  its  healthfulness 
and  its  mortality,  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable energy.  I  will  content  myself  by  stating  the  most 
important.  The  proportion  of  young  to  old,  and  that  of  male  to 
female,  distinctly  aifects  the  ratio  of  sickness  and  mortality. 
So  likewise  do  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  employed,  the 
sanitary  state  and  surroundings  of  their  homes,  tlie  locality  of 
those  homes  and  of  the  factories  themselves,  whether  in  crowded 
towns  or  in  the  open  country  ;  and,  in  short,  the  multitude  of 
general  conditions  affecting  health  which  sanitary  science  has 
made  manifest. 

To  come  now  to  those  circumstances  of  manufacture  which  at 
the  present  time  appear  practically  inseparable  from  it,  we  may  at 
once  recognise  that  there  are  some  that  attach  to  several  occupa- 
tions, whilst  others  have  a  more  limited  range  of  action.  With 
this  fact  before  us,  we  can  see  our  way  to  constructing  groups  of 
occupations  operating  prejudicially  upon  health  by  similar  agencies ; 
and  then,  by  noting  what  these  agencies  are,  we  perceive  they  are 
to  be  found  either  in  the  materials  employed  or  in  the  processes 
and  instruments  used  in  the  manufacture  and  essential  to  it.  Of 
these  two  divisions  of  the  subject  the  former  is  by  far  the  more 
important. 

I  must  here  notice  that  the  consideration  of  the  health  aspects 
of  mining,  both  as  to  raising  coal  and  the  ores  of  metal,  forms  no 
part  of  my  present  business — not  by  its  deficiency  in  interest 
and  importance,  but  because  it  is  far  too  extensive  for  the  compass 
of  this  lecture,  and  has  few  direct  relations  to  what  we  understand 
by  manufactu.ring  processes. 
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There  is  yet  another  topic  that  rightly  belongs  to  an  inquiry 
relative  to  the  health  incidents  of  trade — I  refer  to  accidents 
occurring  in  their  pursuit.  However,  this  again  is  one  I  feel 
obliged  to  omit. 

Let  me  now  point  to  the  table  showing  a  classification  based 
on  the  most  prominent  causes  of  disease  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  manufacturing  pursuits  : — 

Causes  op  Industrial  Diseases. 

f  „         .  f  Animal. 

1    Dust    ""        Wegetable. 
i.  uust    <  .  Noil-metallic. 

(Inorgamc     |  Metallic. 

n    T,  .  i.    •  1    f  Noil- metallic, 

2.  Poisonous  materials  i  ,r  i.  n- 
(^  Metallic. 

Animal. 


3.  Noxious  vapours        <  Vegetable. 

(  Mineral. 

-     T7.  •      I.  4.  \  Heat. 

4.  Excessive  temperatures    j  p  i  j 

5.  Electricitj'. 

^     .  .  ,      .  r  Increased, 

t).  Atmospneric   pressure      it-),  i 

7.  Conditions  affecting  the  special  senses. 

8.  Overuse  and  overstrain  of  parts  of  the  body. 

9.  Exposure  to  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  or  to  parasites. 

10.  Occupations  fraught  with  accidents. 

11.  Sedentary  employment. 

As  I  lately  observed,  these  causes,  when  examined,  are  found 
to  exist  either  in  connection  with  the  materials  employed  or  with 
the  mechanical  or  physical  agents  or  appliances  resorted  to  in 
the  details  of  manufacture.  By  adopting  this  division  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  I  shall  be  able  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
health  aspects  of  manufacture  ;  whereas,  to  discuss  seriatim  the 
array  of  causes  of  trade  diseases  set  forth  in  the  table  placed 
before  you,  and  to  indicate  for  each  trade  how  they  severally 
act,  would  be  the  business  of  half  a  dozen  lectures,  and  not 
of  one. 

To  follow  the  course  of  proceeding  just  now  intimated  I  have 
to  consider  the  sanitary  bearings  of  the  materials  used  in 
manufacture.       These    materials  occur  in  every  physical    condi- 
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tion — solid,  liquid,  vaporous  and  gaseous.  Those  of  a  solid 
nature  also  occur  in  every  diversity  of  form — earthy  and  metallic, 
of  vegetable  and  animal  fibre,  of  solid  wood,  ivory  and  shell, 
bones  and  hides.  In  the  course  of  mamifacturing  processes  many 
solid  matters  undergo  changes  in  their  physical  form ;  but 
these,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  best  treated  of  in  the  subsequent 
divisions  of  my  subject. 

I  shall  take  in  turn  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  solids, 
whether  non-poisonous  or  poisonous.  But  of  each  and  all,  their 
injurious  effects  are  almost  exclusively  exerted  when  in  the  form 
of  dust.  They  may  be  employed  in  a  state  of  powder  or  may 
evolve  dust  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Mineral  substances  are  sources  of  dust  from  the  primary  stage 
of  getting  them  from  the  mine  or  quarry.  Colliers,  ironstone 
miners,  and  quaiTymen  suflfer  by  the  inhalation  of  the  dust 
generated  by  their  work ;  and  when  poisonous  ores,  such  as 
lead  or  copper,  are  worked,  the  danger  of  poisoning  is  added  to 
the  other  evils  of  the  occupation.  But  as  mining  operations 
are  not  now  under  review,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  metals  after  their  extraction  from  the  ores. 

That  most  useful,  but,  alas !  poisonous,  metal,  lead,  is  a  cause 
of  illness,  both  in  its  metallic  shape  and  also  when,  by  chemical 
afl&nities,  it  is  converted  into  its  salts.  The  handling  of  metallic 
lead  is  a  cause  of  lead-poisoning  to  plumbers,  to  file-cutters,  and 
occasionally  to  other  labourers.  Water,  beer,  cider,  and  other 
liquids  in  contact  with  it,  take  up  so  much  of  it  as  to  acquire 
poisonous  properties,  and  produce  "  plumbism  "  among  those  who 
drink  them.  The  sad  consequences  of  the  salts  of  lead  are 
especially  witnessed  with  house-painters,  enamellers,  floorcloth- 
makei's,  colour-makers,  and  those  who  use  glazes  made  of  lead — 
usually  in  combination  with  borax — as,  for  example,  those  work- 
men in  the  pottery  manufacture,  who,  by  a  proceeding  called 
"  dipping,"  put  on  the  glaze  or  enamel  of  earthenware  and  china- 
Omitting  minor  occupations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  another  trade 
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where  workmen  are  subject  to  lead-poison,  I  refer  to  flint-glass 
making  and  polishing. 

It  might  alarm  my  lady  audience  to  unfold  the  secret  of  the 
composition  of  some  articles  of  the  toilet — to  hint  that  some 
cosmetics  and  hair-dyes  are  not  free  from  lead  in  solution,  and 
that  even  textile  fabrics  now  and  then  contain  lead  salts  in  the 
colours  they  are  dyed  with,  and  that  a  reprehensible  use  of  white 
lead  in  powder  has  been  discovered  in  lace  imported  from  the 
Continent. 

Metallic  iron  is  in  itself  innocuous,  but  in  the  shape  of  dust 
generated  by  the  process  of  grinding,  as  seen  in  the  manufacture 
of  cutlery,  it  becomes  the  source  of  serious  disease  by  its  highly- 
irritating  mechanical  action  on  the  lungs.  This,  its  injurious 
action,  is  unfortunately  too  frequently  exhibited  among  the 
Sheffield  cutlery  grinders,  by  the  production  of  a  form  of  con- 
sumption. 

Copper  produces  less  disorder  among  those  who  work  with  it 
than  might  be  imagined.  Still  it  shows  a  baneful  action  among 
coppersmiths  and  copperfounders  in  the  form  of  colic,  of  chest- 
irritation  and  shortness  of  breath,  besides  staining  the  hair  and 
the  gums  green.  When  it  is  combined  with  zinc  to  form  brass, 
its  evil  energies  are  likewise  manifested  by  the  production  of 
chest  troubles,  and  of  peculiar  nervous  symptoms.  In  years  gone 
by,  when  artisans  were  more  careless  than  at  present,  and  work 
conducted  regardless  of  sanitary  laws,  a  disease  prevailed  among 
brassfounders  known  as  "  brassworker's  ague."  Happily  this 
curious  disorder  is  now-a-days  rarely  witnessed. 

Zinc  is  a  metal  which  may  be  said  to  be  generally  innocuous. 
Still,  there  is  a  contention  among  medical  observers  as  to  how  far 
the  zinc  when  thrown  off  in  snowy  clouds  of  oxide  on  being  mixed 
with  the  copper  in  brassfounding  is  concerned  in  developing  the 
symptoms  just  now  referred  to  in  connection  with  that  proceeding. 

Arsenic  is  a  metal  which,  in  all  its  combinations,  is  highly 
poisonous.     Unfortunately  the  brilliant  hues  of  its  salts  recom- 
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mend  them  as  colouring  agents.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are 
resorted  to  by  the  manufacturers  of  wall  and  other  coloured 
papers,  and  by  makers  of  artificial  flowers  and  fruits.  Arsenic  is 
likewise  a  frequent  component  in  glassmaking,  but  here  its 
injurious  effects  are  almost,  if  not  wholly,  obviated  by  the  fact 
that  it  vaporises  with  strong  heat ;  and  considered  chemically, 
the  question  therefore  arises  if  the  arsenic  can  serve  any  real 
purpose.  But,  unhappily,  no  doubt  exists  as  to  its  pernicious 
consequences  when  used  in  paper-colouring  and  in  artificial  flower- 
making,  nor  must  I  forget  iu  the  making  and  using  of  flypapers. 

Mercury  is  a  metal  that,  by  its  physical  condition,  stands 
midway  between  solids  and  fluids.  Even  without  heat,  mercury 
gives  off  vapour,  which  is  not  without  possible  evil  conse- 
quences to  those  exposed  to  it.  But  in  most  of  its  applications 
the  metal  is-  also  handled,  as  in  silvering  mirrors.  Happily 
the  old  process  of  silvering  by  the  medium  of  quicksilver  is 
being  displaced  by  a  simple  new  one,  whereby  a  thin  coating  of 
silver  is  deposited  directly  upon  the  mirror  by  chemical  agency. 
Tiie  several  salts  of  mercury  also  have  their  use  in  the  arts  by 
reason  of  their  colour,  as,  for  instance,  vermilion,  which,  like  all 
its  other  compounds,  is  replete  with  poisonous  qualities. 

Quitting  this  brief  notice  of  true  metals  employed  in  the  arts, 
I  pass  on  to  those  compounds  of  the  earthy  metals — clay,  flint, 
sand,  and  lime.  You  will  forgive  me  for  the  elementary  infor- 
mation that  clay  is  the  material  required  for  the  making  of 
pottery.  Yet,  this  statement  is  quite  correct  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  common  red  ware — flower-pots,  crocks,  and  the 
like — but  it  is  not  equally  true  when  we  have  to  produce  earthen- 
ware and  china  for  table  use  and  ornaments.  Because,  in  this 
case,  the  potters  have  to  go  to  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire  for 
their  material ;  and  this,  when  we  come  to  analyse  it,  is  found  not 
to  be  clay,  as  commonly  understood,  but  chiefly  to  consist  of 
decomposed  granite,  and  therefore  to  be  rather  a  silieious  or  flinty 
substance  than  an  aluminous  one.      So  much  the  worse  for  the 
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potters  who  have  to  use  it ;  for  silicious  dust  appears  to  be  more 
injurious  to  lungs  when  inhaled  than  well-nigh  any  other  dust  in 
use.  The  evidence  of  this  fiict  is  furnished  by  the  prevalence  of 
asthma  and  potter's  consumption,  A  very  dusty  business  is 
cement  making,  but  the  dust  arising  from  the  calcined  mixture 
of  clay  and  lime  is  less  pernicious  than  might  be  imagined. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  its  effects  in  producing  shortness  of  breath 
and  bronchitis  among  the  workpeople  who  pursue  the  occupation 
for  a  long  time. 

This  brief  notice  must  suffice  for  mineral  matters.  I  now 
press  on  to  the  other  solid  materials  used  in  manufacture.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  such  as  possess  a  fibi'ous  character, 
and  are  convertible  by  textile  operations  into  tissues  of  a  vast 
variety  of  forms  and  consistence.  In  this  essentially  textile 
city,  and  before  an  audience  so  well  versed  in  the  art  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  enlarge 
upon  the  characteristics  of  textile  manufacture.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  fibi'ous  solid  materials  are,  from  a  broad  general  survey, 
subjected  to  manufacturing  operations  of  a  similar  character,  and 
that  what  unhealthy  consequpuces  soever  follow  from  these  opera- 
tions are  due  to  the  dust  generated  thereby.  Further,  that  the 
evils  of  dust  attend  almost  exclusively  the  earlier  processes  per- 
formed with  the  purpose  of  developing  the  fibrous  texture  of  the 
material,  and  cleansing  it  from  extraneous  substances.  However, 
silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  linen,  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  regard  to  their  sanitary  features.  Few  ills  attend  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  and  those  few  are  almost  confined  to  the  waste-silk 
business.  The  so-called  silk  waste  is  mixed  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  exti'aneous  matters,  which  have  to  be  got  rid  of 
by  washing,  and  by  the  repeated  action  of  combing  machines. 
The  working  of  these  machines  causes  the  throwing  oft  of 
considerable  quantities  of  dust,  but,  as  the  machiues  are  for 
the  most  part  enclosed,  little  dust  escapes  into  the  workroom, 
excepting   when,    from    time    to    time,    it    is    requisite   to   open 
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them.  The  othei'  animal  fibrous  material  is  wool ;  and  happily 
its  manufacture — the  making  of  worsted,  and  of  woollen  cloth — 
is  chargeable  with  only  small  inconveniences.  Wool  fibre  is 
strong  and  not  brittle,  and  possesses  a  softness  that  allows  its 
spinning  to  proceed  with  little  friction  and  little  dust.  Moreover, 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  making  of  woollen  yarn,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  threads  moist.  The  only  serious  drawback  in  the 
woollen  trade  occurs  when  foreign  fleeces,  of  a  foul  quality,  and 
laden  with  contagion,  have  to  be  handled  by  sorters  and  others, 
and  prove  the  source  of  that  most  serious  and  usually  fatal  malady 
known  as  the  woolsorter's  disease.  Both  the  character  and  cause 
of  this  disease  are  now  so  well  ascertained,  that  the  mode  of  pre- 
venting it  remains  the  only  problem,  and  one  certainly  within  the 
compass  of  sanitary  science  to  solve. 

I  now  come  to  cotton,  about  which  all  here  will  know  more 
than  myself.  You  will  admit  that,  except  in  the  stages  prepara- 
tory to  spinning,  there  is  scarcely  any  dust  given  off;  and  that, 
even  in  those,  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  diffusion  succeed 
in  reducing  its  production  to  a  minimum.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  turn  from  viewing  the  beautiful  machinery  for  making 
the  yarn  to  the  weaving  process,  we  encounter  less  favourable 
sanitary  conditions  ;  for  it  is  in  this  department  Ave  find  the  very 
objectionable  processes  of  sizing  and  of  steaming — processes 
assuredly  detrimental  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  weavers, 
and  tending  to  cut  short  their  term  of  life.  Only  recently.  Par- 
liamentary measures  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  those  injurious  operations,  and  I  hope  that  experience 
will  speedily  justify  their  introduction.  The  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  shops,  the  deprival  of  fresh  air  from  outside,  the  exhalations 
from  the  size  and  its  contained  ingredients,  combined  with  the  clay 
dust,  engender  conditions  most  detrimental  to  health.  Moreover, 
let  me  add,  as  a  fact  of  wide  application,  that  all  forms  of  labour 
of  an  unwholesome  and  dangerous  character  not  only  sacrifice  the 
health  but  also  the  morale  of  those  engaged  in  them. 
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The  last  textile  manufacture  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  linen. 
In  this  business  the  material  itself  (the  fibre  from  the  flax  plant) 
exceeds  all  other  substances  used  in  textile  processes  in  its  powers 
of  evil.  There  is  a  hardness  and  brittleness  in  flax  fibre  not  seen 
in  silk,  woollen,  or  cotton.  Hence  the  dust  from  it  proves  more 
irritating  to  the  throat  and  lungs  than  either  of  the  other  materials 
in  question.  Its  powers  of  bodily  injury  obtain  in  its  earliest 
stage,  when  it  has  to  undergo  in  flax  mills  a  process  of  beating,  to 
separate  the  fibres  from  the  associated  woody  substance  ;  and  they 
continue  in  full  energy  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  heckling, 
whereby  the  fibres  arejcleansed  and  drawn  out  preparatory  to  being- 
dealt  with  by  spinning  and  other  machines.  The  preliminary 
processes  of  the  linen  manufacture  are  consequently  attended  by 
the  generation  of  inuch  irritating  dust,  which  produces  shortness 
of  breath,  or  asthma,  with  more  or  less  bronchitis  and  a  wasting 
of  the  body  resembling  what  we  see  in  pulmonary  consumption. 
But  the  weaving  of  linen  has  this  advantage  over  that  of  cotton — 
it  can  be  carried  on  with  a  free  admission  of  air  into  the  sheds. 

Here  I  must  leave  the  examination  of  solid  material  employed 
in  manufacture,  and  turn  to  that  of  fluids.  Few  observations 
are  necessary  respecting  this  section  of  my  subject,  inasmuch  as 
fluids,  when  they  do  not  act  as  immediate  irritants  to  the  skin, 
operate  principally  by  giving  off"  vapour — a  subject  belonging 
to  my  next  division.  Those  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
liquids  are,  for  the  most  part,  dyers  and  chemists.  The  former 
frequently  employ  dyes  which  are  intrinsically  of  a  poisonous 
quality,  but,  happily  for  them,  the  skin  is  a  most  resistant  medium 
to  their  absorption.  What  they  most  suSer  with  is  skin  eruptions^ 
annoying  rather  than  dangerous.  The  chemist  who  deals  with 
acid  and  caustic  materials,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gets  superficial 
and  sometimes  severe  external  injuries ;  and  when  substances 
throw  off  acrid  vapour  or  gases  the  results  may  be  still  more 
serious,  if  not  fatal. 

These  remarks  bring  one  to  the  subject  of  vapours,  which,  for 
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the  most  part,  are  obnoxious  to  the  sense  of  smell,  even  if  not  other- 
wise not  hurtful.  As  examples  of  vapours  of  a  positively  injurious 
character,  I  may  mention  those  of  phosphorus  and  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  Phosphorus,  as  we  all  know,  takes  fire  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  throws  off  dense  fumes  of  phosphorous  acid.  It  is 
used  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  but  chiefly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches.  Soon  after  the  secret  of  compounding  phos- 
phorus with  chlorate  of  potash  and  other  ingredients,  so  as  to  make 
a  mixture  lighting  upon  friction,  was  discovered,  it  was  observed 
that  the  people  employed  in  the  factories  suffered  w^th  a  remark- 
able and  serious  disease  of  the  jaws,  affecting  the  bones  and 
destroying  them.  This  circumstance  was  sufl&ciently  grave,  both 
to  manufacturers  and  their  employes,  to  stimulate  researches  to 
discover  a  remedy ;  and,  happily,  some  few  years  since  it  was  found 
that  phosphorus  in  another  form,  namely  the  amorphous,  could  be 
used  for  match  making,  with  very  little  danger  to  those  exposed  to 
its  fumes.  This  happy  discovery  has  deprived  the  business  of  its 
horrors,  and  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  of  scien- 
tific inquiry.  The  other  element  mentioned,  namely  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  is  an  essential  material  in  the  art  of  vulcanising.  It  is 
a  pungent,  exciting  substance,  acting  strongly  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  ultimately  shattering  the  vital  powers. 

Again,  we  have  a  host  of  manufactures  generating  disagreeable 
if  not  positively  noxious  vapours,  which  may  be  classed  under  the 
general  term  of  stinks.  Such  vapours  proceed  from  calcining 
metals,  from  bone  boiling,  the  making  of  artificial  manures,  cement, 
and  of  soap,  of  alkalies  and  chloride  of  lime,  and  a  host  of  other 
trade  products  great  and  small.  The  general  outcome  of  inquiries 
respecting  the  malodorous  occupations  is,  that  their  effects  on 
health  are  not  very  pronounced,  and  especially  among  those 
actually  engaged  in  them.  Outsiders  complain  of  nausea,  loss  of 
appetite,  headache,  feeble  health,  and  other  grievances;  and, 
doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  not  without  reason.  Exposure  to 
gases  in  the  course  of  employment  is  ofttimes   a  most  serious 
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matter,  as  experience  shows  in  the  case  of  men  occupied  in  well- 
sinking  and  in  mining,  in  those  engaged  in  sewer  work,  and  in 
various  chemical  processes,  such  as  the  making  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime,  and  in  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas.     But  I  must  not  linger  on  this  topic. 

It  remains  for  me  to  notice  a  rather  long  list  of  surrounding 
morbid  conditions  associated  necessarily  or  only  incidentally  with 
manufacturing  operations,  But  after  having  so  long  .detained 
you  by  my  pi'evious  remarks,  the  notice  must  be  very  brief 
The  first  and  most  prevalent  of  the  conditions  in  question 
is  exposure  to  heat,  an  attendant  circumstance  of  many  occu- 
pations, but  happily,  not  of  very  serious  moment.  Dry  heat  is 
borne  with  great  impunity  by  the  human  body,  but  lesser  degrees 
of  heat  accompanied  by  moisture  are  not  so  innocuous.  One 
consequence  common  among  those  working  in  high  temperatures 
is  a  proneness  to  suffer  rheumatic  affections,  and  inflammations  of 
the  chest — suiferings,  however,  rather  due  in  a  majority  of  cases 
to  indiscreet  exposure  and  indulgence  in  stimulants  than  to  heat 
alone.  Working  in  strong  light  for  prolonged  periods  is  a  trial  to 
the  eyesight,  and  at  times  productive  of  permanent  injury  to  it, 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  not  to  the  extent  that  might  be 
anticipated.  In  the  use  of  gas  we  meet  with  an  injurious  com- 
bination of  heat  and  light,  and  too  often  with  defective  ventilation 
superadded.  There  is,  in  fact,  great  room  for  reform  in  the  burn- 
ing of  gas.  Much  more  is  turned  on  than  can  be  consumed  in  the 
production  of  the  light  required,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
genei'ation  of  unnecessary  heat  and  the  fouling  of  the  air  with  the 
products  of  combustion.  I  would  apply  these  remarks  especially 
to  warehouses  and  workshops.  Noise  is  an  accidental  accompani- 
ment of  several  occupations,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  injury  to  the 
organ  of  hearing.  I  cite  as  examples  the  business  of  boiler 
making,  and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  engine  fitting.  Boiler  makers 
are  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  deafness  amongst  them. 

Exposure  to  weather  is  a  widespread  condition  of  employment. 
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It  is  seen  in  the  case  of  outdoor  labourers,  farm  servants  and 
gardeners,  of  bricklayers,  and  many  other  workmen  that  your 
knowledge  of  occupations  will  bring  to  your  mind.  The  category 
of  diseases  consequent  upon  exposure  is  so  extensive  that  I  should 
have  to  enumerate  to  you  the  majority  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir,  a  proceeding  I  am  sure  you  would  deprecate.  Friction^ 
strain,  overuse  and  prolonged  attitudes  are  among  other  con- 
ditions of  manufacture ;  and  their  consequences  are  seen  in  more 
or  less  bodily  deformity,  in  the  production  of  local  thickenings  or 
bosses,  and  of  contractures  of  joints,  and  in  weakening  or  restrain" 
ing  movements  concerned  in  bodily  functions — for  example,  where 
the  attitude  embarrasses  the  free  movements  of  the  chest,  and  con- 
sequently the  freedom  of  lung  action.  This  last-named  occurrence 
opens  up  the  whole  question  of  sedentary  labour  in  its  connection 
with  health,  a  topic  ample  for  an  entire  lecture,  and,  therefore,  not 
to  be  compressed  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  that  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  delivering  to  you. 

In  concluding  it  I  must  make  apologies  for  its  short-comings. 
The  subject  was  too  wide  for  complete  elucidation,  and  it  is  one 
that  scarcely  admits  of  a  pictorial  illustration  or  of  rhetorical 
adornment.  Indeed,  it  is  particularly  prosaic ;  and  in  order  to 
bring  in  ever  so  slight  reference  to  the  more  important  occupations 
of  a  great  manufacturing  country  such  as  we  are  proud  of,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  condense  matter  and  to  curtail  sentences,  with 
the  effect  of  making  it  still  more  prosaic. 

The  members  of  the  Geographical  Society  will  admit  I  have 
travelled  over  a  wide  area  in  the  ever-widening  woi'ld  of  manu- 
facturing activity ;  whilst  all  others  present  will,  I  trust,  recognise 
in  what  I  have  said  a  profound  desire  to  convey  to  them  a  correct 
impression  of  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  by  their  magnitude,  lay  claim  to  our  attention  and 
interest,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  them. 
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Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  from 
1885  to  1889. 

By  Professor  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  LL.D. 


In  two  papers  published  in  1885,*  I  endeavoured  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  sliding  scales  then  in  force  in  the 
coal  and  the  iron  industries  of  this  country.  Since  then  many 
changes  have  occurred — old  scales  have  been  dropped  and  new 
scales  have  been  framed.  In  this  paper  my  aim  is  to  trace  the 
history  of  sliding  scales  in  England  down  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1889. 

COAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  sliding  scale  has  been  abandoned  in  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Somerset,  and  Bedworth.  It  has  been  retained  in  South 
Wales  and  Cumberland,  and  has  been  introduced  into  South 
Staffordshire,  Cannock  Chase,  and  Lanarkshire.  It  is  also  used 
in  particular  collieries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
I  understand,  been  resorted  to  in  the  coalfield  of  New  South 
Wales. 

*  Sliding  Scales  la  the  Coal  Indvistry.  Sliding  Scalee  in  the  Iron  Induetry. 
John  Heywood,  Manchester. 
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I.— DURHAM. 

The  sliding  scale  of  1882,  which  had  been  suspended  from 
October,  1883,  to  March,  1884,  was  renewed  as  from  April,  1884, 
and  continued  to  regulate  wages  until  July  31st,  1889,  when  it 
was  terminated.  The  movements  of  prices  and  wages  have  been 
as  follows : — 


Rise  or  Fall  in 

Wages  above 

or  below  Standard  Wages,  i.e.,  of 

Months. 

Average  Price 
of  Coal. 

November,  1879. 

Year. 

Hewers  and  other 
Underground 

Labourers,  Banks- 

Other 

men,  Cokemen, 

Surfacemen.  ■ 

Euginemen,  and 

Mechanics. 

S. 

d. 

1885 

Jan.  to  March 

4 

6-01 

+  5 

+  4 

April  to  June.. 

4 

7-20 

+  5 

+  4 

July  to  Sept... 

4 

6-13 

+  5 

+  4 

Oct.  to  Dec... 

4 

7-62 

+  5 

+  4 

1886 

Jan.  to  March 

4 

5-49 

+  3f 

+  3 

April  to  June.. 

4 

4-79 

+  3f 

+  3 

July  to  Sept... 

4 

4-63 

+  3f 

+  3 

Oct.  to  Dec... 

4 

5-56 

+  3f 

+  3 

1887 

Jan.  to  March 

4 

5-65 

+  3f 

+  3 

April  to  June.. 

4 

5-21 

+  3f 

+  3 

July  to  Sept... 

4 

4-04 

+  3f 

+  3 

Oct.  to  Dec... 

4 

6-45 

+  5 

+  4 

1888 

Jan.  to  March 

4 

4-69 

+  3f 

+  3 

April  to  June.. 

4 

3-91 

+  21 

+  2 

July  to  Sept... 

4 

5-58 

+  3| 

+  3 

Oct.  to  Dec... 

4 

7-04 

+  5 

+  4 

1889 

Jan.  to  March 

4 

7-77 

+  5 

+  4 

April  to  June.. 

4 

10-49 

Scale  ends. 

+  15* 

+  12* 

July  to  Sept... 

5 

2-93 

+  25t 

+  22t 

Oct.  to  Dec... 

5 

9-88 

Given  in  August. 


t  Given  in  December. 
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Since  the  termination  of  the  scale  wages  have  been  varied  by- 
mutual  agreement  between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  had  the  scale  remained  in  operation  the 
average  net  selling  price  of  coal  during  the  last  two  quarters  of 
1889  would  have  warranted  a  rise  in  wages  of  5  per  cent  and  3f 
per  cent,  whereas  the  men  obtained  by  negotiation  increases  of  10 
per  cent  on  both  occasions. 

II.— NORTHUMBERLAND. 

When  the  standard  of  the  Northumberland  scale  was  reduced 
from  5s.  l*2Gd.  to  4s.  8d.  in  1883,  the  demand  for  Northumberland 
coal  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  the  previous  eight  years,  and 
the  mining  interests  expected  a  long  period  of  rising  prices.    During 
1883  and  the  first   nine  months  of    1884  this  expectation   was 
realised,  as  the  average  price  remained  over  5s.  per  ton ;  but  in 
December  it  fell  to  4s.  10-56d.,  and,  the  fall  continuing,  the  price 
at  the  end  of  1886  was  only  4s.  6'73d.     The  lessees  of  mines  found 
that  the  trade  was  no  longer  profitable.     Assuming  that  when  the 
average  price  of  coal  was  5s.,  the  lessees  obtained  a  profit  of  6d.  a 
ton,  sufficient  to  pay  5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  on  their  capital ; 
when  the  price  fell  to  4s.  6d.  the  6d.  profit  per  ton  tended  to  dis- 
appear, as  wages  did  not  under  the  scale  fall  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion.     The  pits,  too,  were  working  short  time,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  scale  of  1883  was  terminated  at  the 
end  of  1887  by  notice  from  the  employers.      The  colliery  pro- 
prietors then  demanded  a  reduction  in  wages  of  15  per  cent  in 
hard  coal  collieries,  and  of  10  per  cent  in  soft  coal  collieries.     At 
an  interview  held  between  the  committee  of  the  coalowners  and  a 
committee  of  the  men  the  latter  offered  to  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  8|-  per  cent  in  hard  coal  collieries,  on  condition  that  an  allowance 
was  made  for  house  rent.     The  coalowners  declined  this  proposal, 
but  offered  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  12 J  per  cent,  and  to  pay  6d. 
a  week  house  rent  at  the  then  prices,  this  payment  to  rise  in 
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certain  proportions  with  improved  prices.  The  miners'  committee 
were  unable  to  accept  this  offer,  but  proposed  10  per  cent  reduction, 
provided  house  rent  was  paid  according  to  the  scale  formerly  in 
operation.  The  mineowners  still  insisted  on  a  reduction  of  12^ 
per  cent,  but  stated  that  the  owners  of  certain  collieries  had  agreed 
to  pay  house  rent  under  the  arrangement  of  1882.  The  miners' 
committee  made  a  final  proposal  to  submit  to  a  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion without  any  general  agreement  as  to  house  rent,  but  this  was 
refused  by  the  owners. 

At  a  delegates'  meeting  of  the  miners  it  was  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  the  reduction,  and  this  resolution  was  confirmed  by  a 
ballot  of  the  miners,  the  voting  being  9,745  to  2,167.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  in  February  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Miners'  Associa- 
tion, it  was  urged,  on  behalf  of  the  miners,  that  wages  had  been 
very  low,  hewers  not  receiving  more  than  20s.  a  week,  whilst  not 
less  than  £13,000  had  been  spent  by  the  association  during  the 
previous  twelve  months  in  maintaining  unemployed  members. 

Various  unsuccessful  eff'orts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment, but  the  lock-out  or  strike  continued  seventeen  weeks. 
Arbitration  being  refused  by  the  mineowners,  the  wage  com- 
mittee of  the  Miners'  Union  were  authorised  to  effect  a  settlement 
on  the  best  terms  they  could  obtain.  It  was  eventually  agreed 
that  wages  should  be  reduced  in  hard  coal  collieries  12|  per  cent., 
and  in  soft  coal  collieries  6J  per  cent.,  the  Delavel  and  Cramling- 
"ton  CoUiery  Companies  to  allow  Is.  6d.  and  the  Bedlington  Colliery 
Is,  per  week  towards  house  rent.  A  sliding  scale  was  framed 
carrying  out  these  terms.  When  the  average  price  of  coal  was 
4s.  7d.,  wages  were  to  be  12|-  per  cent  below  the  old  standard, 
and  they  were  to  rise  or  fall  1^  per  cent,  as  the  price  of  coal  rose 
or  fell  Id.,  but  when  the  prices  reached  5s.  5d.  the  rise  or  fall  was 
to  be  1;^  per  cent,  for  every  rise  or  fall  of  2d.  in  price.  In  soft 
coal  collieries  the  reduction  in  th-e  standard  was  fixed,  as  above 
stated,  at  6|  per  cent.  The  scale  was  terminated  by  notice  from 
■the  men  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  movements  iu  prices  and  wages  in  Northumberland  since 
1885  until  the  end  of  1887  have  been  as  follows : — 


RISE   OR  FALL  IN  WAGES 

TEAR. 

MONTH. 

PRICE. 

ABOVE  OR  BELOW 
STANDARD. 

REMARKS. 

s.     d. 

1885 

Mar.  to  May 
June  to  Aug. 
Sept.  to  Nov. 

4  11-13 

+    li%       

4-8  standard  price 
5 '2  standard  wage 

4  1175 

+    li  %       

4     9-36 

Standard. 

Dec.  to  Feb. 

4     7-21 

1886... 

Mar.  to  May 
June  to  Aug. 

4     7-31 
4     7-66 

)) 

Sept.  to  Nov. 

4     6-73 

Scale  terminated 

1887... 
,,    ... 

June  to  Aug. 
Sept.  to  Nov. 

4     7-90 
4     3-40 

Standard  wage  5/9, 
less  12i  % 

Since  the  end  of  1887  wages  have  been  regulated  by  negotia- 
tion between  the  employers  and  employed.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1888  prices  remained  unchanged,  but  during  the 
second  half  they  rose  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  between 
Nov.,  1888,  and  Dec,  1889,  wages  were  increased  37  percent.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  if  the  sliding  scale  had  remained  in 
force  ?  The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of  coal  and  the 
variations  in  wages  that  would  have  occurred  under  the  scale,  as 
compared  with  the  actual  variations.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  under  the  scale  the  average  price  of  coal  for  any  three 
months  regulates  wages  for  the  following  three  months. 


Year. 


1888 


1889 


Months. 


Dec.  to  Feb. 
March  to  May 
June  to  Aug. 

Sep.  to  Nov. 

Dec.  to  Feb. 
March  to  May 

June  to  Aug. 
Sep.  to  Nov. 


I    Variation  in 

Average     "^^S^^  above  or 
Average  |^,ei(jw  standard 
under  scale  of 
1883. 


Price. 


3-40 
3-21 
4-60 
4-82 
9-67 
4-09 


-  3  per  cent 

—  3  per  cent 

-u 
-n 

standard 
+  5  per  cent 

7-34   +  6|  per  cent 
9-92   +7^  percent 


Variation  in     I 
wages  above  and  Actualvariations  above 


below  standard 
wages,  under 
scale  of  1887. 


-  16|  per  cent 

-  16^  per  cent 
-15  per  cent 

-  15  per  cent 

-  10  percent 
+  IJ  per  cent 

+  IJ  per  cent 

-  3  per  cent 


and  below  standard 

wages. 


-  12^ 

-  12^ 

-  124 

Nov.  74 


Feb.  Standard 
June   +  5  per  cent 
July   +  7  per  cent 
Sep,   +  10  per  cenb 
Dec.   +  20  per  cent 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  12J  per  cent  reduction  forced  on 
the  miners  at  the  time  of  the  strike  was  restored  in  February, 
1889.  The  same  thing  would  have  occurred  at  the  same  time 
tinder  the  scale  of  1883  that  preceded  the  strike.  The  scale  would 
also  have  given  the  5  per  cent  conceded  in  June.  But  in 
September  only  1|  per  cent  advance  could  have  been  secured 
by  the  scale,  whereas  5  per  cent  was  obtained,  and  by  the 
end  of  November  a  further  10  per  cent  was  conceded,  when  the 
scale  would  have  yielded  an  extra  1^  per  cent  only. 


Ill— CUMBERLAND. 

The  third  Cumberland  scale*  continued  in  force  until  the  end 
of  the  year  1886.  The  variations  in  wages  during  the  years  1885 
and  1886  were  as  follows : — 


Rise  or  Fall 

Average 

in  Wages 

Year. 

Month. 

Selling  Price 
of  Coal. 

above 

Standard 

Wages. 

Remarks. 

4    6-19 

Standard. 

1885 

April  to  June 

4     7-S9 

+  3|  per  cent. 

reduction  of  2^ 

July  to  Sept. 

4     8-32 

no  change 

Oct.  to  Dec. 

4     9-57 

+  5         „ 

advanced  1^ 

1886 

Jan.  to  March 

4    sas 

+  3|       „ 

reduced  1^ 

April  to  June 

4     6-97 

+  2i       ,, 

reduced  1| 

July  to  Sept. 

4     574 

+  U       >, 

reduced  1^ 

Oct.  to  Dec. 

4     8-91 

Wages   not    altered   till 

Scale  termina 

ted  here. 

7i  to  8| 

2l8t  Feb.,  1887,  when  new 
scale    was    signed  ;     then 
wages  advanced  7J 

Fourth  Scale  of  25th  February,  1887 

The  changes  introduced  by  this  scale  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  estimating  the  average  selling  price,  stocks  were  to  be 
estimated  and  allowed  for  as  addition  or  reduction  in  each  quarter. 

2.  The   standard  price  was  raised  from  4/6  "19  per  ton,  to 
4/6  -50  per  ton. 


■*  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  p.  32. 
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The  variations  under  this  scale  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Year.          Month. 

As  above. 

1887     Jan.  to  March 

4 

10-15 

6^  per  cent. 

Reduced  2i 

„ 

April  to  June 

4 

9-41 

5 

Reduced  1^ 

» 

July  to  Sept. 

4 

8'45 

Oct.  to  Dec. 

4 

H)-02 

1888 

Jan.  to  March 

4 

10-52 

>) 

April  to  June 

4 

8-98 

July  to  Sept. 

4 

9-24 

Oct.  to  Dee. 

5 

2-48 

10      „ 

Five  per  cent  given  10th  Dec, 

1889 

Jan.  to  March 

5 

4-94 

to  remain  on  till  April.  (The 

„ 

April  to  June 

price  of  coal  subsequently 

» 

July  to  Sept. 

gave  only  3|.) 

» 

Oct.  to  Dec. 

Ten  per  cent  above  standard ; 
but  1^  more  was  given  on 
2nd  of  May,  making  wages 
11^  above  standard. 

Five  per  cent  more  is  under 
promise  from  1st  July,  and 
another  5  on  1st  October. 

IV.— SOUTH  WALES. 

The  South  Wales  Association  scale  of  1883*  continued  to 
regulate  wages  until  1889. 

The  variations  in  wages  under  this  scale  have  been  as  follows,  the 
advances  and  reductions  mentioned  being  on  the  standard  wages, 
viz.,  the  wages  payable  in  December,  1879.t 


Year. 


Month. 


1880 1st  Feb. 

1881 1st  July 

„    1st  Nov. 

1882 1st  June 

„    1st  Nov. 

1885    1st  March 

„    1st  Feb. 

„    1st  Nov. 

1886 1st  March 

„    1st  Nov. 

1887 1st  March 

1888 1st  Nov. 

1889 1st  April 

,,    1st  May 

„    1st  Sept. 

„    1st  Oct. 

1890 1st  Jan. 


Variation  in 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

W^ages 

aloove 

Standard. 

— 

— 

..    + 

5  per  cent. 

H 

— 

..    + 

n 

J) 

H 

— 

..    + 

10 

>> 

5 



.    + 

15 

>» 

2^ 

— 

.    + 

17* 

>J 

..     H     . 

.    + 

15 

J) 

— 

..       2h       . 

.    + 

12^ 

» 

— 

..     H     . 

.    + 

10 

» 

— 

..     H     . 

.    + 

n 

J) 

— 

..       2h       . 

.    + 

5 

)) 

— 

..       2h       . 

.    + 

n 

» 

5 

— 

.    + 

H 

>> 

^ 

— 

.    + 

15 

5J 

H    • 

— 

.    + 

17i 

1» 

6 

— 

.    + 

22i 

>i 

H     ■ 

— 

.    + 

25 

>5 

•i     . 

— 

.    + 

321 

» 

*  "  Sliding  Scales  in  Coal  Industry,"  pp.  15  and  39. 

t  These  figures  are  to  be  substituted  for  those  set  out   at  p.  15  of  "  Sliding  Scale*  iu 
the  Coal  Industry." 
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The  result  is  that  wages  are  now  32 J  per  cent  higher  than 
the  wages  payable  in  December,  1879. 

Toward  the  end  of  1889  frequent  negotiations  took  place 
between  the  employei'S  and  employed  regarding  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  new  scale.  The  chief  points  debated  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  miners  asked  that  the  wages  paid  at  the  collieries  in 
1877  should  be  taken  as  the  standard  wages  instead  of  the  wages 
paid  in  1879.  The  employers  refused  to  agree  to  it,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  "  at  the  collieries  where  the  standard  or  basis  upon 
which  wages  are  now  regulated  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the 
year  1877,  that  shall  continue  to  be  the  standard  for  those 
collieries." 

2.  The  men  desired  that  wages  should  be  calculated  with 
reference  to  the  "  prices "  realised.  The  mineowners  desired  to 
insert  the  word  "  net  "  before  the  word  prices.  The  phrase  agreed 
to  was  "net  selling  price,"  but  it  was  arranged  that  the  joint 
committee  should  decide  what  should  or  should  not  be  deducted 
from  the  prices  actually  realised. 

3.  The  standard  price  was  altered  from  7s.  8d.  and  under  8s. 
to  7s.  10|d.  and  under  8s.,  whilst  wages,  instead  of  varying  2|  per 
cent  for  every  variation  of  4d.  in  price,  were  made  to  vary  1^  per 
cent  for  every  variation  of  l|d.  in  price.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  change  is  that  wages  rise  or  fall  2s.  in  the  pound  for  every 
rise  or  fall  of  Is.  in  the  price  of  coal  wherever  under  the  old  scale 
the  rise  or  fall  would  have  been  only  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

4.  The  men  contended  that  prices  realised  under  contracts 
made  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  should  not  be  taken  into 
account,  inasmuch  as  such  prices  might  turn  out  to  be  much 
lower  than  the  actual  market  prices.  To  the  objection  that  the 
argument  cut  both  ways,  inasmuch  as  the  men  would  obtain  the 
benefit  of  contract  at  high  prices,  it  was  replied  that  long  contracts 
were  usually  entered  into  when  prices  were  low,  and  not  when 
they  were  high.    Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  "  any  contract  for 
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a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  more  than  four  successive  audits  of  three  months 
each." 

The  decision  of  a  County  Court  that  miners  are  entitled  by 
law  to  be  paid  on  every  ton  of  small  as  well  as  of  large  coal  raised 
has  resulted  in  notice  being  given  to  end  the  scale.  The  object, 
however,  is  to  revise  the  terms  of  the  scale  in  view  of  this  decision, 
inasmuch  as  the  scale  was  framed  on  the  principle  that  payment 
for  large  coal  included  payment  for  small  coal, 

Since  the  year  1885  sliding  scales  have  been  introduced  into 

(1)  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire,  (2)  Channock 
Chase,  and  (3)  Lanarkshire. 

v.— SOUTH   STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The  present  South  Staffordshire  scale  was  framed  in  1888. 
Taking  a  selling  price  of  4s.  9d.  as  the  standard  price,  correspond- 
ing to  a  wage  of  3s.  4d.  per  day  for  thick  coal  and  2s.  8d.  per  day 
for  thin  coal,  it  provided  (1)  that  2d.  per  ton  rise  or  fall  in  average 
selling  price   is   to   vary  thick-coal  miners'  wages   Id.   per  day ; 

(2)  that  2d.  per  day  rise  or  fall  in  thick-coal  miners'  wages  is  to 
vary  thirk-coaii  miners'  wages  lid.  per  day.  The  variations  in 
wages  under  this  scale  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Average 

Thick-coal 

Thin-coal 

Date,  1889. 

Selling  Price. 

Wages. 

Wages. 

February  to  April ., 

..  5s.  9-85d.   . 

..  33.  lOd.   ., 

,.  3s.  Old. 

June  to  August 

,.  6s.  0-68d.   . 

..  4s.  Od.     ., 

..  3s.  2d. 

VI.— CANNOCK   CHASE. 

Though  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  had  been  acted  upon 
in  the  Cannock  Chase  district  prior  to  1882,  it  was  not  until  that 
year  that  a  detailed  scale  was  framed.  Previous  to  this  scale, 
wages  were  governed  by  agreements  entered  into  between  the 
masters  and  the  men,  or  by  the  award  of  an  arbitrator. 
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In  1877,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  sat  as  arbitrator,  and  by  his 
award,  dated  the  6th  February  of  that  year,  he  decided — "(1)  That 
in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  average  selling  price 
of  coal  which  has  occurred  since  July,  1874,  and  which  is  due  to 
the  exceptional  state  of  trade,  an  alteration  in  the  scale  of  wages 
has  become  necessary.  (2)  That  the  new  scale  shall  be  based  on 
the  average  selling  price  of  deep  and  shallow  coals,  and  shall  be 
as  follows :  When  the  average  price  of  deep  and  shallow  coal  is 
15s.  per  ton,  the  wages  shall  be,  per  holer's  day,  3s.  6d.  The  rate 
of  wages  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  proportion  of  1  |d.  per  holer's  day  for 
each  6d.  per  ton  on  the  average  price  of  deep  and  shallow  coal. 
The  wages  not  to  be  reduced  below  2s.  9d.  per  holer's  day,  nor 
raised  above  5s,  (3)  This  agreement  to  take  effect  on  February 
12th,  1877,  and  to  be  in  force  for  six  months  certain,  and  then  to 
be  continued,  subject  to  six  months'  notice." 

This  agreement  was  terminated  in  1879,  and  the  employers 
and  operatives  referred  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  question  of  ;i 
permanent  sliding  scale  again  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

By  his  award  dated  the  14th  April,  1879,  he  decided: — 

1.  "That  the  new  scale  should  be  based  on  the  average  selling 
price  of  deep  and  shallow  coal,  at  the  four  following  collieries, 
namely — Cannock  Chase,  Cannock  and  Rugeley,  Brereton,  an<l 
Brownhills,  and  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

"When  the  average  price  of  deep  and  shallow  coal  is  15s.  per 
ton,  wages  shall  be  3s.  6d.  per  holer's  day.  The  rate  of  wages 
to  rise  or  fall  in  the  proportion  Hd.  per  holer's  day  for  each  6d.  per 
ton  on  the  average  price  of  deep  and  shallow  coal.  The  wages 
not  to  be  reduced  below  2s.  3d.  per  holder's  day,  nor  raised 
above  5s. 

2.  "  This  agreement  is  to  take  effect  from  and  after  April  1st, 
1879,  and  to  continue,  subject  to  six  months'  notice  on  either 
side." 

3.  "  My  attention  having  been  called  on  behalf  of  the  miners 
to  alleged  violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  last  award  at  certain 
collieries,  1  wish  to  point  out  that  while  there  must  necessarily  be 
from  time  to  time  minor  adjustments  of  wages  not  specially 
referred  to  in  the  above  award  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
particular  collieries,  yet  that  any  general   alteration  of    wages. 
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without   regard  to   the   proportion   hitherto    existing,    would    be 
contrary  to  the  understanding  now  arrived  at." 

The  employers  and  employed  agreed  to  the  following  additional 
provision  : — 

"This  agreement  to  be  continued  up  to  the  12th  August,  1881, 
and  to  be  binding  on  all  men  on  the  Cliase,  working  at  the 
associated  collieries,  whetlier  unionists  or  non-unionists,  it  being 
specially  agreed  that  so  long  as  a  pit  is  working  allowance  coal 
will  be  given  for  workmen's  consumption  as  below,  but  not  to  be 
sold,  and  powder  will  be  charged  for  without  fluctuation  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  per  lb.  for  common  powder,  and  eightpence  per 
lb.  for  patent  powder  " 

"Allowance  coal  for  underground  men  16  cwt.  per  month j 
allowance  coal  for  surface  men  1 2  cwt  per  month ;  without 
deduction  so  long  as  pit  works,  except  when  a  man  absents  himself 
without  leave.     The  scale  applying  to  married  men  as  heretofore." 

A  detailed  sliding  scale  was  framed   in    1882  (see  appendix), 

but  it  only  continued  in  force  from  June,    1882,  until  December, 

1883,  when  it  was  terminated  by  notice  from  the  men.      Since 

that  time  wages  have  been  arranged  at  interviews  between  the 

employers   and   the  employed.     The  variations   in  wages  in  the 

Cannock  Chase  district  have  been  as  follows : — 

s.  d. 

1880 1 4th  Jan 2  6         per  holer's  stint. 

1880 10th  Mar.   2  3  „ 

1881 2nd  Nov 2  41 

1882 29th  Nov 2  6" 

1883 11th  July    2  4^ 

1888 29th  Oct 2  7'35 

1889 3rd  July     2  8-77 

1889 3rd  Oct 2  10-20 

1890 1st  Jan 3  1-05 

VII.— LANARKSHIRE  SCALE. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  scale  was  framed  are  set 

out  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lanarkshire 

Coal  Masters'  Association  for  the  year  1887  : — 

"In  the  autumn  of  1886,  the  miners  of  Lanarkshire  formed  a 
strong  combination  to  force  up  wages,  and  to  attain  this,  reduced 
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their  daily  output  and  agreed  to  work  only  four  days  a  week  until 
a  second  advance  of  sixpence  per  day  was  obtained — one  having 
been  given  on  the  1st  of  September.  Idle  days  were  frequent,  and 
coalmasters  were  never  sure  of  a  day's  work.  To  check  this 
detrimental  policy,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  form  a  Coal 
Masters'  Association  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  of  trade,  and  also  to  protect  its  members 
against  strikes  and  blocks  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  on  questions 
of  general  interest.  Forty-nine  firms,  owning  sixty-four  separate 
collieries  in  Lanarkshire,  having  agreed  to  become  members  of 
such  an  association,  a  meeting  of  iron  and  coal  masters  was  held  in 
Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  November,  at  which  meeting  it  was  agreed 
to  proceed  with  its  formation,  and  an  executive  committee  was 
elected,  to  whom  it  was  remitted  to  draft  rules,  and  these  were 
finally  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  held  on  1st 
December. 

"At  the  meeting  held  in  November  it  was  reported  that  the 
miners  at  Wellshot,  Swinhill,  and  Gartcraig  Collieries,  within  the 
area  of  the  association,  were  out  on  strike  to  enforce  the  advance 
The  association  agreed  to  support  the  owners  of  these  collieries 
financially  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  demands  of  their  workmen. 
At  Swinhill  and  Gartcraig  the  strike  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
termination,  but  at  Wellshot  the  miners  were  more  determined, 
and  the  owners,  after  resisting  for  several  weeks,  gave  way.  This 
encouraged  the  miners,  and  the  agitation  grew  stronger.  In  the 
district  where  the  advance  was  conceded  the  workmen  at  a  number 
of  collieries  were  idle  for  fully  a  week  in  December,  but  ultimately 
returned  to  work  without  having  attained  their  object.  After  the 
New  Year  the  agitation  broke  out  again,  and  towards  the  end  of 
January  all  or  nearly  all  the  collieries  in  Lanarkshire  connected 
with  the  association,  and  outside  of  it,  were  brought  out  on  strike. 
After  a  short  time  some  masters  gave  the  advance,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, a  few  of  our  members  were  unable  to  resist,  and  also  gave 
the  advance,  thereby  severing  their  connection  with  the  association. 
These  advances  becoming  known  encouraged  the  workmen,  and  the 
strike  continued  well  into  February.  Several  efibrts  were  made 
by  Provost  Motherwell,  of  Airdrie,  and  others,  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  by  conferring  with  the  miners'  leaders 
and  the  coalmasters,  but  with  no  good  result.  It,  however,  having 
been  suggested  to  the  executive  that  a  settlement  might  be 
eftected  were  the  association  to  grant  a  conference  with  the  work- 
men to  discuss  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  they 
agreed  to  grant  one,  conditional  on  the  workmen  returning  to  their 
work  pending  the  result  that  might  be  arrived  at.     This  offer  was 
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accepted,  and  work  was  resumed  on  25th  February,  the  strike 
having  continued  for  fully  four  weeks.  On  8th  March,  sixteen 
representatives  from  the  miners  and  an  equal  number  of  members 
of  the  association  met  in  conference  at  Glasgow,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Hon.  James  King,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  The 
conference  extended  over  two  days,  and  at  it  an  effort  was  made 
to  establish  a  sliding  scale  for  the  regulation  of  wages,  but  as  the 
miners'  representatives  insisted  on  an  advance  of  wages  being  first 
given  unconditionally,  the  conference  broke  up  without  any 
arrangement  being  come  to.  A  verbatim  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  published  at  the  time  and  supplied  to  the  members.  At 
the  close  of  the  conference,  the  conference  committee  met  and 
agreed  to  give  an  advance  of  sixpence  per  day  on  condition  that 
the  pits  were  kept  working  six  days  a  week.  1  am,  however, 
informed  that  the  miners  refused  to  accept  the  advance  upon  such 
condition,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  strike  the  advance  was  conceded 
unconditionally.  This  offer  was  ultimately  accepted  by  most  of 
the  workmen,  and  since  then  they  have  continued  to  work 
very  regularly. 

"Although  the  effort  to  establish  a  sliding  scale  at  the  conference 
was  not  successful,  the  executive  considered  such  a  method  of 
regulating  wages  would  be  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers, but  to  tiie  workmen  themselves,  the  principal  reasons  being 
that  it  would  be  more  sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  in  prices  and 
bring  about  less  violent  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages  than  the  old 
system.  They  accordingly  submitted  the  proposal  to  the  associa- 
tion at  a  meeting  held  on  20th  April,  and  it  being  unanimously 
agreed  to  carry  out  this  system,  it  was  remitted  back  to  the 
executive  to  obtain  retui*ns  from  the  members  and  to  prepare  a 
scale.  After  some  delay,  the  sliding  scale  was  finally  adjusted  at 
a  meeting  held  on  27th  June,  the  basis  of  it  being  the  average 
price  of  triping  in  May — 4s.  Id.  per  ton — against  a  reduction  of 
7^  per  cent  on  wages  then  current,  and  wages  to  rise  or  fall  2^ 
per  cent  for  every  advance  or  reduction  of  l^d.  per  ton  on  the 
price  realised  for  triping.  This  scale  was  put  into  operation  on 
Ist  July,  and  still  continues  in  force,  and  has  worked  thus  far  satis- 
factorily. In  the  Larkhall  district,  however,  the  members,  with 
one  exception,  did  not  fall  in  with  the  scale,  and  did  not  reduce 
wages,  and  consequently  had  to  leave  the  association  and  forfeit 
the  levies  they  had  paid.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  the 
membership  is  still  large,  and  the  association  is  strong  and  able  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  formation,  the  combined  output  of  the 
members  being  close  on  400,000  tons  monthly. 

"  After  a  year's  experience,  the  executive  are  fully  persuaded  of 
the  benefit  of  the  association,  not  only  to  its  members,  but  also 
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to  the  workman,  for  its   whole  influence   is  in   the   direction   of 
keeping  the  pits  working  steadily — a  great  gain  to  both  parties." 

Unfortunately,  this  scale  was  adopted  without  the  assent  of 
the   miners,      A  representative  of  the  miners  has  informed  me — 

"That  when  the  delegates  met  the  coalowners  point  blank  refused 
to  consider  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  scale,  but  after- 
wards the  employers,  without  consulting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  the  miners  or  their  leaders,  announced  their  intention  of 
framing  a  scale.  The  miners  both  at  local  meetings  and  at 
general  conferences,  refused  to  assent  to  the  course  the  employers 
were  taking.  The  employers  drafted  a  scale  without  any  consul- 
tation witli  the  men,  and,  taking  advantage  of  declining  trade, 
and  the  consequent  disorganisation  of  tlie  men,  they  were  able  to 
enforce  it  to  some  extent.  During  the  short  period  that  the 
scale  had  any  effect  the  men  had  no  voice  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  output,  or  of  prices,  as  the  accountant  was  selected  by  the 
eniployei's," 

As  regards  the  Larkhall  district,  I  am  informed  that  the  reason 
the  coalowners  separated  from  the  employers'  association  was  to 
have  a  free  hand  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  miners,  by 
giving  an  advance  in  wages  equivalent  to  6d.  a  day. 

The  scale  adopted  by  the  employers  was  as  follows : — 

THE   LANARKSHIRE   COALMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION 
SLIDING  SCALE,  ADOPTED  2Sth  JUNE,  1887. 


When  the   Price  of 
Triping  is  between 

Wages  of  Miners  to  be  :— 
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And  so  on,  advancing  and  reducing  2-|  per  cent,  for  every 
change  of  l|d.  per  ton  on  the  nett  value  of  triping  at  the  pits. 

Prices  were  to  be  ascertained  and  wages  adjusted  every 
month,  but  in  1888  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the  interval  to  a 
fortnight. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  realised  for 
triping  during  the  year  1888  and  1889,  and  the  working  of  the 
slidino-  scale  : — 


Price 

of 

Triping. 

Rise 
Fail. 

Wages  above 
or  below 
Standard 

Wages. 
Per  cent. 

Date 

of 
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5) 

Oct.    .. 

.    5/7-39 

— 

— 
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On  the  12th  September,  when  coal  was  rapidly  rising, 
the  scale  was  abandoned  by  the  employers,  and  an  advance  of 
6d.  per  day  was  given.  On  the  15th  October  wages  were  again 
raised  6d.  a  day,  and  on  the  7th  November  a  further  6d.  a  day 
was  conceded. 

As  regards  the  working  of  the  scale  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Coalmasters'  Association. 

"  During  the  past  year  (1888)  there  has  been  no  serious  trouble 
with  the  workmen,  the  sliding  scale  for  the  regulation  of  wages 
having  worked  very  satisfactorily.  It  has  regulated  wages  during 
a  period  of  severe  depression,  and  for  the  past  five  months  it  has 
been  tested  by  a  revival  in  trade.  Under  both  circumstances  it  has 
shown  that  its  provisions  have  been  judiciously  considered. 
Although  they  have  been  slow  to  admit  it,  the  scale  is  undoubtedly 
a  liberal  one  for  the  workmen.  When  they  fully  realise  this  they 
will  have  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  its  working,  and  the 
members  will,  as  they  have  already  done  to  some  considerable 
extent,  reap  compensating  advantage  by  having  steadier  work  and 
less  risk  of  strikes.  This  rational  mode  of  regulating  wages  must 
commend  itself  to  all  concerned.     .     . 

"  In  August  coals  began  to  rise,  and  in  September  a  strong 
agitation  set  in  among  the  miners  of  England  and  Scotland  for  an 
advance  of  ten  per  cent,  and  the  English  coalmasters,  where  no 
sliding  scale  was  in  operation,  conceded  the  advance — some  of 
them  after  a  short  strike — and  an  advance  of  sixpence  per  day  was 
given  in  certain  districts  in  Scotland.  This  encouraged  the  miners 
in  a  number  of  the  association  coUieries,  who,  to  enforce  the 
advance,  for  a  time  only  worked  four  days  a  week.  As  it  was 
thought  that  the  operation  of  the  scale  in  providing  for  an  interval 
of  one  month  between  prices  and  wages  was  rather  slow  for  an 
advancing  market,  a  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  on  14th 
November,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  alter  the  interval  to  a 
fortnight.  On  the  15th  of  that  month  an  advance  of  five  per  cent 
on  October  price  was  given  in  accordance  with  the  scale,  which  had 
the  effect  of  allaying  the  agitation  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
since  then  work  has  been  carried  on  very  steadily.  The  question 
of  above-ground  workers'  wages  is  to  be  considered  at  the  annual 
meeting." 

Notwithstanding  this  favourable  view  taken  by  the  employer 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  scale  violated  the  first  principle  on 
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■n-hicli  all  scales  ought  to  be  based,  viz.,  the  willing  assent  of  the 

men.     The  miners  not  unnaturally  believe  that  the  employers 

used  the  scale  so  long  as  it  served  their  own  objects,  as  it  was 

enforced  during  declining  prices,  and  abandoned  when  prices  began 

to  rise.     The  fact  that  the  miners  had  no  voice  in  the  choice  of 

the  accountant  who  was  to  certify  prices  would  in  itself  have 

prevented  the  scale  being  permanently  successful.     The  practical 

result  is  that  the  miners,  as  they  have  declared,  will,  at  least  for 

some  time,  look  with  great  suspicion  on   any   proposal   for   the 

adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  made  by  the  coalowners. 

Last  year,  in  some  districts,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a 

joint  board  of  coalowners  and  workmen  to   decide  any  question 

arising  between  employers  and  employed.     The  draft  scheme  was 

as  follows  : — 

Memorandum  op  agreement  between  the  undersigned  coalmasters 
of  the  Airdrie,  Slamannan,  Bathgate,  and  Redding  districts 
and  the  miners  in  their  employment. 

In  terms  of  the  proposal  made  at  the  conference  between  the 
coalmasters  of  the  above-named  districts  and  their  workmen  held 
in  Glasgow,  on  the  8th  November  last,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that — 

1.  A  joint  committee,  consisting  of  five  coalmasters  and  five 
representatives  of  the  workmen,  and  a  secretary  appointed  by 
each  side,  having  power  of  voting,  shall  be  appointed  to  consider 
any  question  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  regulation 
of  wages,  &c.,  or  other  general  conditions  of  employment. 

2.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  and  decide 
all  questions  relating  to  workmen's  wages,  &c.,  or  other  general 
conditions  of  employment  which  either  the  representatives  of  the 
coalmasters  or  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  may  from 
time  to  time  bring  forward,  including  any  local  adjustment  of 
wages  claimed  on  either  side.  No  dispute  to  be  entertained 
or  thus  dealt  with  unless  the  parties  directly  interested  have 
failed  to  settle  the  question  in  dispute ;  and  should  the  question 
not  be  otherwise  settled,  either  party  shall  have  power  to  refer 
the  case  to  the  joint  committee  for  decision. 

3.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  six  members  (three  on  each 
side),  but  in  all  cases  the  representatives  of  the  coalmaster  and 
the  representatives  of  the  workmen  respectively  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  equal  number  of  votes;  and  should  either  party  be  in  excess,. 
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the  number  so  in  excess  shall  abstain  from  voting.  If  any 
member  of  the  committee  be  directly  interested  in  any  question 
under  discussion  he  shall  abstain  from  voting,  and  a  member  of 
the  opposite  party  shall  also  abstain  from  voting. 

4.  The  coalmasters,  if  desiring  a  general  reduction  of  wages, 
or  the  workmen  if  desiring  a  general  advance  of  wages,  shall 
cause  intimation  of  same  to  be  made  by  their  secretary  to  the 
secretary  of  the  opposite  party  respectively,  when,  if  the  reduction 
or  the  advance  is  not  agreed  to,  the  matter  shall  within  seven  days 
be  referred  to  the  joint  committee,  and  a  final  decision  come  to 
within  14  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt,  by  the  secretary,  of 
the  intimation  of  the  proposed  reduction  or  advance. 

The  workmen  to  continue  at  work  during  the  above  referred 
to  14  days,  and  in  the  event  of  no  satisfactory  decision  being 
come  to  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  shall  continue  to  work  other 
seven  days  before  a  stoppage  of  work  takes  place. 

When  a  reduction  or  advance  is  agreed  upon,  the  same  shall 
date  from  the  end  of  the  first  14  days  after  the  receipt  by  the 
secretary  of  the  intimation  of  the  proposed  reduction  or  advance. 

5.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute,  the  committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  an  umpire,  whose  award  shall  be  final,  and  the 
costs  of  all  references  to  an  umpire  shall  be  borne  w^holly  or  partly 
by  either  party,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  umpire. 

6.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  terminated  by 
three  months'  notice,  in  writing,  on  either  side,  prior  to  the  end  of 
1890,  or  of  any  subsequent  year. 

The  first  four  paragraphs  were  adopted,  but  the  last  two 
paragraphs  were  held  over  for  further  consideration. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1890)  the  men  demanded  an 
advance,  but  the  coalowners  in  the  district  named  on  the  memo- 
randum refused  to  concede  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tion the  coalowners  asked  for  a  removal  of  the  notice  for  an 
advance,  but  the  delegates  of  the  men,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believing 
that  all  the  forms  required  by  the  agreement  had  been  observed, 
and  that  the  employers  were  seeking  to  use  the  agreement  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  miners  to  obtain  the  advance,  intimated 
they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  board. 
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IRON   INDUSTRY. 


I— CLEVELAND    IRONSTONE. 

The  Cleveland  ironstone  mining  scale  of  1881  which  had 
been  renewed  in  1884  and  1885,  ceased  to  regulate  wages  at  the 
end  of  June,  1887,  but  was  renewed  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  No  alteration  was  made  in  either  the  standard  price  or 
the  standard  wages,  but  a  clause  was  iusei'ted  to  the  effect  that 
no  future  reduction  shoidd  be  made  in  the  mining  tonnage  rate, 
in  whole  or  bjfeken  ground,  which  would  bring  the  price  below 
the  district  rate  (as  provided  in  the  sliding  scale  argeement), 
without  a  previous  reference  to  the  joint  committee. 
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The  variations  in  prices  and  wages  since  1885  have  been  as 
follow  : — 
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s.      d. 

4th  Quarter 
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Nil. 

1886. 

1st  Quarter 

31     9-65 

9-28 

•05 

•22 

2nd       „ 

30  11-85 

9-22 

•06 

-28 

3rd       „ 

29     958 

9-12 

•10 

-38 

4th 

30     4-62 

8-97 

•15 

•53 
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1887. 

1st  Quarter 

32     0-52 

904 

-07 

•46 

,^ 

2nd      „ 

33     2-68 

9-25 

•21 

-25 

Scale  ended. 

3rd       „ 

34     1-50 

9-40 

•15 

•le 

No  scale  this 
quarter.* 

4th       „ 

32     7-92 

9-51 

•11 

•01 

(Fifth  Scale) 

1888. 

1st  Quarter 

32     2-21 

9-33 

•18 

•17 

2nd      „ 

32     1-14 

9-27 

-06 

-23 

3rd       „ 

32     3-73 

9-26 

•01 

•24 

4th       „ 

33     3-58 

9-28 

•62 

•22 

1889. 

1st  Quarter 

33  10-93 

9-41 

•13 

•09 

2nd      „ 

9-48 

•07 

•02 

Scale  ended. 

3rd      „ 

39  "i-66 

(a)  10-00 
(&)  10-25 

July     -52 
Aug.) 
Sep.  }  '25 
Oct.   ) 

4th      „ 

44  11-43 

(c)  11-75 

l:::  i  !•=» 

*  Matters  went  on,  however,  as  if  there  had  been  a  scale.      The  scale  was 
terminated  in  June,  1889. 

(a)  10-00  applicable,  under  scale,  to  iron  at  38s.  for  previous  quarter. 
(6)  10-25         do.  do.  do.        40s.  do. 

(c)  11-75         do,  do,  do,        SOs.  do. 
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IT.— CLEVELAND  BLAST  FURNACEMEN. 

The  blast  furnacemen's  sliding  scale  of  1884  terminated  in  June, 
1885,  but  a  new  scale  was  formed  in  January,  1 887,  which  lasted  until 
September,  1888,  when  another  scale  was  introduced.  This  scale  (see 
p.  164)  remains  in  force  until  30th  June,  1890.  Compared  with  the 
scale  of  1882  ("  see  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry"),  the  scale 
of  1887  reduced  the  standard  price  of  iron  from  34s.  and  under  35s. 
to  34s.  and  34s.  2"40d. ;  and  the  variations  in  wages  of  1;|  per  cent 
for  every  Is.  variation  in  price  was  reduced  to  a  variation  of  "25 
per  cent  for  every  2*40d.  variation  in  price. 

III.— NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  FINISHED  IRON  TRADE. 

The  award  of  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  referred  to  at  p.  15  of  "Sliding 
Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry,"  provided  for  advances  in  wages  to 
take  place  on  the  31st  July  and  16th  September,  1882.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  Sir  J.  W.  Pease  again  sat  as  arbitrator, 
to  consider  the  demand,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  employers  for  a 
reduction  of  7^-  per  cent,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  ironworkers  for  an 
advance  of  7h  per  cent.  The  award,  dated  23rd  November,  gave 
a  reduction  in  wages  of  5  per  cent.  This  award  reduced  wages  to 
7s.  9d.,  the  average  net  selling  price  of  iron  being  £6  8s,  6*49d. 
By  an  arrangement,  dated  the  19th  March,  1883,  the  foregoing 
rate  was  continued  up  to  September  29th,  1883.  The  revised 
sliding  scale  came  into  force  on  September  29th,  1883.  The 
average  selling  price  of  iron  for  the  two  months  ending  August 
31st  proved  to  be  £6  2s.  4-08d.,  and  wages  were,  under  the  scale, 
reduce  7 J  per  cent,  i.e.,  to  7s. 

The  men  gave  notice  to  terminate  the  scale,  and  the  employers 
claimed  a  reduction  in  wages  of  5  per  cent,  the  operatives  at  the 
same  time  claiming  an  advance.  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson  was 
appointed  arbitrator,  and  by  his  award,  dated  24th  January,  1884, 
wages  were  to  remain  unaltered.     Soon  afterwards  the  employers 
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claimed  a  reduction  in  wages  of  10  per  cent,  and  Dr.  Watson,  on  the 
18th  April,  1884,  awarded  a  reduction  of  2|  per  cent.  Wages  were 
accordingly  reduced  to  6s.  9d.,  the  price  of  iron  being  £5  13s.  7*20d. 
In  May  the  employers  again  claimed  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
On  this  occasion  a  reduction  of  2|  per  cent  was  conceded  by 
the  men.  Wages  were  now  6s.  6d.,  the  price  of  iron  being 
£5  8s.  11  "4 Id.  In  November  arbitration  was  again  resorted  to, 
and  Dr.  Watson  awarded  that  wages  should  remain  unaltered, 
though  the  price  of  iron  had  fallen  to  £5  Is.  8-57d.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Watson  an  attempt  was  made  to  frame  another 
sliding  scale,  but  the  negotiations  were  unsuccessful. 

In  October,  1885,  Dr.  R  S.  Watson  awarded  a  reduction  of  2|  per 
cent,  making  wages  6s.  3d.,  the  price  of  iron  being  £4  17s.  7'75d., 
but  in  November,  1888,  he  awarded  an  advance  of  5  per  cent, 
making  wages  6s.  9d.,  and  the  price  of  iron  being  £4  16s.  0-29d. 
In  January  of  the  following  year  the  employers  conceded  an 
advance  of  2|  per  cent,  making  wages  7  s.,  the  price  of  iron  being 
£4  16s.  0-29d. 

The  negotiations  for  a  new  scale  were  now  renewed,  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  a  new  scale  on  the  basis  of  2s. 
above  shillings  for  pounds,  the  changes  to  take  place  every  two 
months,  and  the  variations  in  wages  to  be  the  same  as  under  pre- 
vious sliding  scales.  The  variations  in  prices  and  wages  since 
1882  have  been  as  foUows: — 


s.    d. 


Nov.  23,  1882  ... 

,     6     8 

6-49  .. 

,.  7 

9  ., 

, .  Award  of  Sir.  J.  W.  Pease. 

Aug.  31,  1883... 

6     2 

4-08  .. 

,.  7 

0  ., 

,.  Sliding  scale  of  1883. 

Jan.  24;  1884  ... 

,     5  17 

11-34  .. 

,.  7 

0  ., 

, .  Award  of  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson. 

April  18,  1884... 

,     5  13 

7-20  ., 

,.  6 

9  ., 

„                     ,, 

June  9,  1884    ... 

5     8 

11-41  .. 

,.  6 

6  . 

. .  Agreed  on  by  Board. 

Dec.  1,  1884     .., 

,     5     1 

8-57  .. 

,.  6 

6  . 

..  Award  of  Dr.  R  Spence  Watson. 

Oct.  28,  1885   ... 

.     4  17 

7-75  ., 

..  6 

3  ., 

3)                                         !> 

Nov.  28,  1888  .. 

.     4  16 

0-29  . 

..  6 

9  ., 

JJ                                         » 

Jan.  28,  1889  ...     4  16     0-29  ...  7     0  ...  Agreed  on  by  Board. 
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Under  the  scale  the  variations  have  been  : — 


Ul 


Period  (of  ascertainment). 

2  months  ending  June  30, 1889 
Do.  Aug.  31,  1889 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Oct.  31,  1889 
Dec.  31,  1889 
Feb.  28,  1890 
April  30,  1890 


Average    Net 
Selling  Price. 

5 

7 

8-18 

5 

11 

7-09 

5 

15 

5-79 

6 

1 

4-06 

6 

12 

•2-39 

6 

16 

5-73 

Effect  on 
Wages. 


5%  advance 
No  change 

2|%  advance 

2i%      » 

5%        „ 

2i%       „ 


Making  the 

Puddling 

Rate. 


7/6 
7/6 
7/9 
8/- 
8/6 
8/9 


III.— SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board, 

has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars  regarding 

the  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  sliding  scale  in  the  district  : — 

"About  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorneycroft,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, head  of  a  well-known  firm  of  ironmasters,  suggested  to 
certain  other  houses  that  wages  should  fluctuate  with  the  price  of 
'  marked  bars ' — these  words  indicating  a  quality  of  iron  that  then 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  to  this 
extent,  that  when  a  demand  was  made  by  the  men  for  an  advance 
in  wages,  any  advance  that  was  given  was  proportionate  to  the 
selling  price  of  'marked  bars.'  The  puddlers  received,  as  a  rule, 
Is.  for  each  £  of  the  selling  price  ;  but,  on  exceptional  occasions, 
a  special  terdporary  advance,  or 'premium,' was  conceded.  The 
terms  of  this  arrangement  do  not  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to 
writing,  though  they  remained  in  force  for  many  years,  and  were 
well  known  as  the  '  Thorneycroft  Scale.' " 

The  late  scales  of  1880,  1881,  and  1883  (See  "See  Sliding 
Scales  in  Iron  Industry"),  were  modifications  of  the  North  of 
England  scale.  After  the  scale  of  1883  was  dropped  by  the  men, 
wages  were  settled  by  open  arbitration  before  the  president  until 
October  21st,  1889,  during  which  time  both  reductions  and 
advances  were  awarded. 

At  the  request  of  the  president.  Sir  Thomas  Martineau,  in 
1888,  a  sliding  scale  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  new 
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scale,  and  by  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Board  this  scale  was 
adopted  on  the  21st  October,  1889.     (See  p.  168.) 

Comparing  this  new  scale  with  the  scale  of  1883,  the  following- 
changes  have  been  made  : — 

(a)  The  rate  of  wages  has  been  raised  from  9d.  to  Is.  9d.  per 
ton  in  excess  of  Is.  per  pound  selling  price.  The  main  reason 
of  this  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  firms  from  whose 
books  the  selling  price  was  to  be  calculated.  Some  of  these  new 
firms  make  a  large  quantity  of  low-priced  iron.  Experimental 
calculations  tended  to  show  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  maintain  an  equality  in  the  wages  of  different 
firms.  This  rate  was  eventually  fixed  at  Is.  9d.  above  shillings 
for  £  selling  price. 

(b)  The  employes  selected  six  firms  and  the  operatives  six 
firms  from  whose  books  the  prices  are  ascertained. 

(c)  The  classes  of  iron  to  be  taken  into  account  have  been 
clearly  defined. 

(d)  Prices  are  to  be  ascertained  every  two  months  instead  of 
every  three  months. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new  scale  is  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  wages  in  South  Stafibrdshire,  as  compared 
with  wages  in  the  North  of  England.  Any  divergence  in  wages 
in  these  two  districts  is  at  once  noted  by  the  men,  and  tends  to 
become  a  grievance. 

The  selling  price  of  North  of  England  iron  is  usually  lower 
than  that  prevailing  in  South  Staffordshire,  and  unless  the  rate  of 
wages  is  higher  in  the  former  district  than  in  the  latter,  inequality 
in  the  amount  of  wages  at  once  arises. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scale  pi^ovides  that  the  rates  paid 
are  "  to  include  all  claims  in  lieu  of  northern  extras."  It  appears 
that  in  1875  a  sub-committee  of  the  North  of  England  board, 
after  investigating  certain  differences  between  South  Stafibrdshire 
and  the  North  of  England  in  the  conditions  of  employment, 
recommended  that  certain  concessions  should  be  made  to  puddlers 
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in  cases  wkere  the  extras  were  not  performed  by  the  employers' 
workmen,  and  eventually  these  concessions  were  fixed  at  6d,  per 
ton  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  for  puddling. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  South  Staffordshire  Mill  and 
Forge  Wages  Board  is  constituted  in  the  following  manner : 
Twelve  representatives  are  elected  by  and  from  the  firms  that 
have  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  board  during  the  year. 
Each  firm  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  wrought  ironworks 
passing  under  a  distinct  name,  in  respect  of  which  a  contribution 
has  been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  board.  Twelve  representatives 
are  also  elected  by  the  operatives,  one  being  elected  by  each  of 
the  twelve  sub-districts  into  which  South  Staffordshire  has  for 
the  purposes  of  the  board  been  divided. 

GENERAL     RESULTS. 

The  general  results,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  disappointing. 
Though  new  districts  have  adopted  the  sliding  scale,  the  general 
body  of  miners,  excepting  those  in  Staffordshire  and  South  Wales, 
regard  sliding  scales  with  disfavour ;  and  during  the  coal  strike, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  influential  leaders  of  the 
miners'  federation  openly  expressed  their  want  of  confidence  in 
such  methods  of  regulating  wages.  The  history  of  the  several 
scales  already  given  throws  considerable  light  on  this  attitude. 

1.  Sliding  scales,  as  a  rule,  regulate  wages  by  periods  of  three 
months — the  prices  for  one  quarter  governing  wages  during  the 
following  quarter.  It  follows  that  if  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  one,  two,  or  even  three  months  may  elapse  before 
wages  rise  under  the  scale.  In  the  meantime  miners  in  other  dis- 
tricts may  have  obtained  an  increase  of  wages,  and  this  causes 
discontent  in  the  districts  governed  by  the  scale.  For  instance, 
when  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  took  place  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1888,  an  advance  of  6d.  per  day  was  given  in  certain  districts 
in  Scotland,  with  the  result  that  great  discontent  arose  amongst 
the  Lanarkshire  miners,  whose  wages  were  governed  by  a  sliding 
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scale.  It  may  be  said  that  the  miners  will  be  compensated  when 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  coal,  inasmuch  as  wages  will  fall 
more  quickly  in  the  outside  districts  than  in  the  sliding  scale  dis- 
trict, but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  as  the  economic  adjust- 
ments necessary,  owing  to  a  fall  in  prices,  do  not  occur  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  adjustments  due  to  a  rise  in  prices.  The 
Lanarkshire  Coal  Masters'  Association  felt  the  necessity  of  making 
the  scale  as  sensitive  as  possible  as  regards  intervals  of  time,  as 
well  as  intervals  of  price  ;  and  hence  they  altered,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  (see  page  133),  the  monthly  adjustment  to  a  fortnightly 
adjustment.  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  wages  at  short  intervals 
of  time  lies  in  the  fact  that  tlie  prices  have  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  employers'  books ;  and  in  a  large  coal  firm  the  frequent 
examination  of  the  books  would  probably  cause  much  incon- 
venience, but  such  inconvenience  may  be  more  than  balanced  by 
the  loyalty  of  the  miners  to  the  scale. 

2.  The  practice  of  lessees  of  mines  entering  into  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  coal  during  a  long  period  of  time  may  prevent 
wages  rising  in  many  collieries  when  prices  in  the  open  market  are 
advancing.  The  economic  advantage  to  the  miner  of  such  con- 
tracts, is,  of  course,  the  regularity  of  employment  insured  during 
the  continuance  of  the  contract,  but  he  not  unnaturally  argues 
that  rising  prices  are  an  indication  of  a  widening  market,  and  the 
rising  prices,  he  thinks,  would  secxire  to  him  not  only  the  same 
regulai'ity  of  employment  that  he  gains  under  the  contract  but  a 
substantial  addition  to  his  wages.  The  relation  of  such  contracts 
to  sliding  scales  was  discussed  at  some  length  during  the  negotia- 
tions that  preceded  the  framing  of  the  new  sliding  scale  for 
South  Wales.  "Long  contracts,"  said  Mr.  Abraham,  M.P.,  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Joint  Sliding  Scale  Committee,  "made  in 
bad  times  had  been  the  means  of  keeping  wages  down,  and 
although  this  argument  might  be  said  to  cut  both  ways,  still  it 
did  not  really  do  so  to  the  same  extent,  as  a  greater  number  of 
contracts  were  made  in   bad  times  than  when  trade  was  good." 
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The  arguments  of  the  miners  prevailed  so  far  that  in  the  South 
Wales  scale,  it  was  provided  that  prices  realised  under  contracts 
entered  into  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  regulating  wages. 

3.  A  more  general  objection  to  sliding  scales  is,  that  though 
they  are  nominally  framed  to  meet  all  variations  in  prices,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  really  contemplate  the  economic  condition 
existing  at  the  time  they  are  adopted.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  may 
refer  to  the  following  facts  :  The  Northumberland  sliding  scale  of 
1883  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  coal  was  practically 
5s.  per  ton;  but  when,  in  1886,  the  price  fell  to  4s.  6d.,  the  coal 
lessees  ended  the  scale,  on  the  ground  that  the  fall  in  wages  imder 
the  scale  was  insufl&cient,  and  that  the  payment  of  the  scale  wages 
left  them  withoiit  any  profit.  The  Durham  scale  of  1882  was 
terminated  in  1889  by  notice  from  the  miners.  Had  the  scale 
remained  in  operation  it  would  have  given  in  July-September,  and 
in  October-December,  advances  in  wages  of  5  per  cent  and  3|  per 
cent  respectively.  The  advance  actually  given  was  10  per  cent 
on  both  occasions.  These  two  instances,  and  I  might  give  others, 
show  clearly  that  neither  masters  nor  men  contemplated,  at  the 
time  the  scales  were  framed,  the  economic  changes  that  actually 
occurred. 

4.  A  strong  impression  prevails  amongst  miners  that  a  sliding 
scale  tempts  employers  to  undersell  each  other — a  course  of  action 
that  keeps  down  prices,  and  therefore  wages.  How  far  such  a 
course  is  adopted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  evident  that  if  a 
scale  is  so  framed  as  to  "give  an  economic  profit  to  the  employer  at 
every  range  in  price,  a  fall  of  prices  is  immaterial  to  him.  But, 
as  a  rule,  a  rise  in  prices  benefits  the  coalowner,  inasmuch  as  a 
portion  only  of  such  rise  goes,  under  a  scale,  to  the  miners ;  and  it 
may  be  urged  that  it  is  his  interest  to  see  prices  rising.  The 
objection  has  more  force  in  a  declining  than  in  a  rising  market. 
As  a  general  rule  wages  tend  to  fall  more  slowly  than  prices,  but 
under  a  sliding  scale  they  fall  at  the  same  time  as  prices.     An 
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employer  has  not,  therefore,  the  same  motive  to  hold  back  his 
stock  of  coal  under  a  sliding  scale  as  if  wages  were  regulated  by 
competition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  more  quickly  profits  and  wages  adjust  themselves  to  new 
economic  conditions,  trade  will  be  in  a  sounder  condition. 

5.  Another  objection  to  sliding  scales  is  that  they  take  away, 
for  the  time  being,  that  freedom  of  action  so  highly  prized  by 
trade  unionists.  To  adopt  a  scale  for  a  short  period  is  thought 
useless ;  to  bind  ones  action  for  a  lengthened  period  is  regarded  as 
irksome.  The  expedient  of  permitting  notice  to  be  given  at  regular 
intervals  to  terminate  the  scale  seems  a  reasonable  method  of 
avoiding  the  difficulty. 

As  regards  all  the  above  objections,  it  may  be  observed  that 
they  relate  not  to  the  principles  involved  in  a  sliding  scale,  but  to 
defects  inherent  in  the  scales  themselves.  Where  the  scale  has 
been  dropped,  the  principle  of  regulating  wages  mainly  by  the  price 
of  the  product  continues,  and  the  variations  in  wages  correspond 
to  variations  in  price.  The  ideal  scale  has  yet  to  be  framed,  and 
it  is  only  experience,  gained  by  successes  and  failures,  that 
renders  a  permanent  scale  possible.  In  so  far  as  economic  changes 
in  industry  cannot  be  foreseen,  sliding  scales  will  require  revision, 
as  the  stability  of  a  scale  depends  on  its  being  in  harmony  with 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  industry  to  which  it  applies. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  J. 
Bennington,  Mr.  G.  Reay,  Mr.  Gascoyne  Dalziel,  Mr.  D.  Jones, 
Mr.  Winpenny,  Mr.  Ralph  Young,  Mr.  Chisholme  Robertson,  and 
other  correspondents,  for  their  courtesy  in  assisting  me  to  obtain 
the  information  embodied  in  this  paper. 

Note. — The  latest  development  of  sliding  scales  is  their  application  to  royalties.  In 
various  parts  of  the  north  of  England  the  amount  of  royalty  on  coal  and  on  ironstone 
varies  with  price  — Secjirst  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mineral  Royalties. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


COAL. 


I. — Northumberland  Scale,  1887. 


STEAM   COLLIERIES'  DEFENCE   ASSOCIATION   SLIDING 
SCALE   AGREEMENT. 

That  the  changes  in  wage  should  be  based  on  the  total 
sums  of  money  received  between  the  intervals  of  each  ascertain- 
ment divided  by  the  total  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  same 
time. 

That  two  accountants  should  be  mutually  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain this  in  the  usual  way,  one  chosen  by  the  owners  and  the 
other  by  the  miners. 

That  these  ascertainments  should  be  made  four  times  a  year, 
and  embrace  periods  terminating  ou  the  last  days  of  the  months  of 
November,  February,  May,  and  August. 

That  the  change,  if  any,  the  result  of  these  ascertainments, 
should  commence  on  the  first  pay  commencing  on  or  after  the 
1st  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

That  there  shall  be  no  maximum  and  no  minimum. 

That  the  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  to  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  1887,  and  afterwards  from  year  to  year,  subject  to 
one  month's  previous  notice  in  writing  on  either  side  of  their 
intention  to  terminate  the  agreement  on  the  31st  day  of  December 
of  this  or  any  following  year. 

When  the  average  selling  price  of  all  coals  raised  is  4s.  7d.  per 
ton,  the  wage  for  hewers  and  all  piece  workmen  and  boys  to  be 
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12^  per  cent  below  the  present  standard  wage,  from  and  on  which 

standard  wage  all  the  following  reductions  and  advances  shall  be 

made  : — 

When  the  price  falls  a  full  penny  below  48.  7d.,  1|  per  cent  reduction, 
And  when  the  price  rises  a  full  penny  ...  1^  per  cent  advance. 

For  each  completed  penny  per  ton  fall  ...  1|  per  cent  reduction, 

And  for  each  conapleted  penny  per  ton  advance,  1^  per  cent  advance, 

Until  the  average  price  reaches  5s.  5d.  per  ton,  then 
When  the  price  rises  a  full  twopence  above  5s.  5d.,  1^  per  cent  advance, 
And  for  each  completed  twopence  per  ton  advance,  1^  per  cent  advance. 
And  until  the  average  price  returns  to  5s.  5d.,  for 

each  completed  twopence  per  ton  fall     I5  per  cent  reduction. 

An  extra  IJ  per  cent  advance  to  be  given  at  the  following  prices  : — 

6s.,  6s.  4d„  7s.  2d.,  7s.  8d.,  8s.  6d.,  and  9s. 

Underground  Datal  Men. — All  adults  whose  wage  is  at  and 
above  4s.  per  day,  10  per  cent  reduction.  All  adults  who  have 
from  3s.  to  4s.  to  be  reduced  7|-  per  cent ;  but  none  to  be  reduced 
below  3s. 

Datal  boys  to  be  reduced  7|-  per  cent,  except  those  working 
at  and  below  Is. 

Surfacemen,  labourers,  screeners,  <fec.,  5  per  cent  reduction. 

The  above  sliding  scale  to  apply  to  the  various  classes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  percentages  by  which  they  have  been  reduced ;  but 
those  who  have  not  been  reduced,  or  have  been  only  partially 
reduced,  not  to  share  in  the  rises  till  the  scale  would  have  given 
them  their  old  rate  of  wage  had  they  been  reduced. 

When  the  average  price  shall  be  above  5s.  5d.  for  screeners  and 
other  surface  labourers  1  per  cent  to  be  substituted  for  1^  per 
cent,  and  2  per  cent  to  be  substituted  for  2h  per  cent,  otherwise 
the  scale  to  be  made  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  soft  coal  collieries,  for  hewers  and  other 
piece  workmen  and  boys,  ^^the  reduction  to  be  6|  per  cent 
instead  of  12  J  per  cent,  and  the  rises  and  falls  between  the  selling 
prices  of  4s.  7d.  and  5s.  5d.  to  be  the  half  of  the  IJ  per  cent 
arranged  for  in  the  steam  coal  trade,  and  outside  these  selling 
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prices  the  advances  and  reductions  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  steam 
coal  collieries. 

Soft  coal  datal  men  and  boys,  and  also  other  classes, 
including  surface  labour,  to  be  reduced  the  same  as  in  the 
steam  coal  collieries. 

Signed  for  the  men, 

John   Nixon, 
Signed  for  the  owners, 

Theo.  Wood   Bunning. 
May  24,  1887. 

II.  —  COMBERLAND    SCALE,    1887. 


CUMBERLAND    COAL    ASSOCIATION. 


MEMORANDUM  OP  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNDERSIGNED  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  COAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  MINERS  IN 
THEIR   EMPLOYMENT. 

1.  The  wages  of  hewers  shall  in  future  be  regulated  by  a  sliding 
scale,  based  upon  the  average  selling  price, 

2.  The  average  selling  price  for  any  period  shall  be  ascertained 
by  dividing  the  nett  receipts  at  the  pits,  for  all  coal  sold,  by  the 
total  quantity  brought  to  bank.  The  quantity  of  coals  disposed  of 
about  the  works,  otherwise  than  for  colliery  purposes,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  priced  at  the  average  selling  price  of  coul  of  a 
similar  description,  and  the  sum  thus  arrived  at  to  be  added  to  the 
sales.  Stocks  to  be  estimated  and  allowed  for  as  addition  or 
reduction  in  each  quarter, 

3.  The  average  selling  price  shall  be  jointly  ascertained  by  two 
certificated  accountants,  pledged  to  secrecy  as  to  details,  the 
district  average  only  to  be  made  known  :  one  of  such  accountants 
shall  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  owners,  the  other  by  the  work- 
men. 

4.  The  average  selling  price  for  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  1879,  was  4/6 '19  per  ton.  It  is  now  mutually 
arranged  that  the  standard  price  shall  be  taken  as  4/6*50  per  ton. 
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The  rates  paid  in  the  quarter  ending  September,  1879,  at  the 
respective  collieries  for  hewing,  strait  work,  and  extras,  shall  bt^ 
taken  as  the  standard  rates  of  wages ;  but  either  the  masters  oi- 
hewers  shall  be  at  liberty,  from  time  to  time,  to  claim  any  local 
adjustment  of  wages  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this- 
agreement. 

6.  The  average  selling  price  for  the  preceding  quarter  shall  be 
ascertained  and  certified  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of 
each  year ;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  every  advance  or  reduction 
by  which  the  same  shall  be  more  or  less  than  the  standard  price, 
the  rate  of  wages  for  the  following  quarter  shall  be  advanced  or 
reduced  by  the  scale  given  below. 

For  every  reduction  of  2d.  below  the  standard  of  4/6 '50,  wages, 
to  be  reduced  1^  per  cent,  and  advanced  at  the  same  rate. 

The  scale  of  advances  and  reductions  will  be  as  under  : — 
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And  for  every  succeeding  rise  or  fall  of  2d, 


In  reductions  the  price  shall  fall  l|d.  per  ton  below  the 
point  which  gave  the  advance  before  a  reduction  of  l;|Tper  cent  is 
warranted. 
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7.  The  advances  or  reductions  under  this  agreement  shall  take 
place  the  first  Monday  in  the  quarter  after  the  issue  of  the 
accountants'  report. 

8.  A  joint  committee,  consisting  of  four  coalowners  and  four 
representatives  of  the  men,  shall  be  appointed  to  consider  questions 
that  may  arise  in  connection  with  this  sliding  scale,  under  the 
rules  provided  for  the  guidance  of  the  said  committee. 

9.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  terminated  by 
three  months'  notice  on  either  side,  prior  to  the  end  of  1888,  or  of 
any  subsequent  year. 

Dated  and  signed  in  duplicate  the  25th  day  of  February,  1887. 


COLLIERIES. 
AUhallows  Colliery  : 

Allerdale  Coal  Company,  Limited 
New  Pit,  Flimby 
Robin  Hood 
Broughton  Moor 

Gillhead  Colliery  and  Brick  Works 
Harrington  Collieries  : 

Sir  James  Bain  and  Company 
Brayton  Domain  Colliery  : 

Joseph  Harris,  Esq. 
Crosby 
Gilcrux 

Lonsdale  Hem.  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ld. 
EUenborougli  Colliery  : 

Mary  port  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Limited 
Walkmill 
Oatlands 

Moresby  Coal  Co.,  Limited 
St.  Helens  Colliery  and  Brick  Co.,  Limited 
William  Pit 
Lowther  Pit 
Buckhill  Pit 

GEORGE  REAY, 
Sec.  to  the  Coal  Association. 


MASTERS. 

William  Fletcher 
Robert  Wilson 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Richard  Graves 

John  S.  Simpson 

John  Bouch 

James  Baird 

Ditto 


Fred.  Atkinson 
Wm.  Fletcher 
Ditto 

J.  E.  Mulcaster 
George  Reay 

Ditto 

Ditto 


WORKMEN. 

William  Elliott 
G.  Todhunter 
James  Lowden 
Evan  Thomas 
Wm.  McCallian 

Henry  Fisher 

Joseph  Martin 
John  Allison 
James  Tunstall 


.Jonathan  Relph 
F.  Nicholson 

John  Graham 
John  Brown 
Joseph  Ostle 
Joseph  Ray 


ANDREW  SHARP, 

Sec.  to  the  Miners'  Association. 


THE    JOINT    COMMITTEE. 


MASTEBS  : 
Robert  Wilson  John  S.  Simpson 

H.  M.  James  Fred.  Atkinson 

George  Reay,  Secretary. 


WORKMEN : 

Henry  Fisher         Joseph  Martin 

Joseph  Ostle  Bernard  Rogan 

Andrew  Sharp,  Secretary. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    RULES. 

1.  The  duty  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  consider  and  decide 
all  questions  relating  to  the  sliding  scale  agreement,  which  either 
the  representatives  of  the  Coalowners'  Association,  or  the  repre- 
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seutatives  of  the  men,  may  bring  forward,  including  any  local 
adjustment  of  wages  claimed  on  either  side.  No  dispute  to  be 
entertained,  or  thus  dealt  with,  unless  the  master  and  men  have 
failed  to  settle  the  question  in  dispute;  and  should  the  question  not 
be  otherwise  settled,  either  side  shall  have  power  to  carry  the  case 
to  the  joint  committee  for  their  decision. 

2.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  four  representatives  of  the 
Ooalowners'  Association,  four  representatives  of  the  men,  and  a 
secretary,  appointed  by  each  side,  having  power  of  voting. 

3.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  six  members,  (three  of  each 
side) ;  but  in  all  cases  the  representatives  of  the  Coalowners' 
Association  and  the  representatives  of  the  men  respectively  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  should  either  party 
be  in  excess,  the  number  so  in  excess  shall  abstain  from  voting. 
If  any  member  of  the  committee  be  directly  interested  in  any 
question  under  discussion,  he  shall  abstain  fi'om  voting,  and  a 
member  of  the  opposite  party  shall  also  abstain  from  voting. 

4.  The  committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  an  umpire, 
whose  award  shall  be  final,  and  the  costs  of  all  references  to  an 
umpire  shall  be  borne  wholly  or  partly  by  either  party,  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  umpire. 


III.— South   Wales    Scale,    1890. 


Memorandum  op  Agreement  made  this  fifteenth  day  of 
January,  1890,  between  the  undersigned  Archibald  Hood,  C.  B. 
Holland,  William  Thomas,  and  Edward  P.  Martin,  and  the  other 
persons  who  shall  execute  this  agreement,  duly  authorised  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  South 
Wales  Collieries'  Association,  hereinafter  called  the  employers 
(not  exceeding  eleven  persons  in  all)  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
undersigned  William  Abraham,  David  Morgan,  Isaac  Evans, 
Thomas  Griffiths,  Phillip  Jones,  P.  D.  Rees,  Daniel  Jones,  Thomas 
Isaac,  Thomas  Davies,  and  Morgan  Weeks,  duly  authorised  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  including  enginemen,  stokers,  and  all 
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other  surf9,ce-men  employed   at  the  collieries  of  the  members  of 
the  said  association,  of  the  other  part. 

1.  The  said  parties  hereto  are  hereinafter  styled  the  joint 
C!:mmittee,  and  the  said  committee  sliiall  be  kept  on  foot  by  the 
employers  and  workmen. 

2.  The  joint  committee  shall  have  two  secretaries,  one 
appointed  by  the  employers  and  the  other  by  the  workmen. 

3.  The  number  of  members  on  the  joint  committee  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-two  representatives,  exclusive  of  the  two  secretaries, 
eleven  acting  on  behalf  of  the  employers  and  eleven  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen. 

4.  The  joint  committee  agree  upon  the  following  conditions  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  wagea  to  be  paid  at  the  said  collieries  as  and 
from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1890. 

5.  This  agreement  shall  comprise  and  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  said  association  excepting  as  provided  under 
clause  15. 

6.  The  wages  shall  be  regulated  by  a  sliding  scale  based  upon 
the  average  net  selling  price  of  coal  as  ascertained,  and  from  time 
to  time  certified,  by  the  accountants. 

7.  The  average  net  selling  price  shall  be  taken  as  for  large 
colliery  screened  coal  delivered  free  on  board  at  Cardiff,  Newport, 
Swansea,  and  Barry. 

8.  For  coal  sold  into  wagons  or  otherwise  at  the  collieries,  the 
cost  of  transit  to  the  ordinary  port  of  shipment  shall  be  added  in 
calculating  the  average  net  selling  price.  Workmen's  coal  to  be 
excluded. 

9.  The  standard  of  wages  upon  which  future  advances  and 
reductions  are  to  be  made,  shall  be  the  several  rates  actually  paid 
at  the  respective  collieries  for  the  month  of  December,  1879,  and 
such  wages  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  standard  average  net  selling 
price  of  7s.  10|d.  and  under  8s.  per  ton.  Provided  that  at  the 
collieries  where  the  standard  or  basis  upon  which  wages  are  now 
regulated  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  year  1877,  that  shall 
continue  to  be  the  standard  for  those  collieries. 
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10.  The  wages  shall  be  advanced  or  reduced  at  the  end  of  each 
period  of  three  months  by  additions  or  reductions  of  1^  per  cent 
upon  the  standard  wage  rates  for  every  increase  or  reduction  of 
l|d.  per  ton  in  the  average  selling  price  of  coal,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  scale  ;  and  in  no  instance  shall  the  wages  due 
to  the  workmen  be  less  than  would  be  due  to  them  at  the  same 
average  selling  price  under  the  sliding  scale  agreement,  dated 
6th  June,  1882,  as  modified  by  the  agreement  of  the  7th 
November,  1887. 
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The  principles  of  this  scale  to  apply  below  the  selling  price  of 
7s.  10|d.  per  ton  and  at  and  above  the  selling  price  of  14s.  per 
ton. 

11.  There  shall  be  no  maximum  or  minimum  in  the  scale  of 
wages  under  this  agreement. 

12.  Two  accountants  shall  be  appointed,  one  by  the  employers 
and  the  other  by  the  workmen,  to  ascertain  the  average  net  selling 
price  of  coal,  such  average  net  price  for  the 

Three  months  ending  the  31st  March,  shall  govern  wages 
from  the  1st  May  to  the  31st  July. 

Three  months  ending  the  30th  June,  shall  govern  wages 
from  the  1st  August  to  the  31st  October. 

Three  months  ending  the  30th  September,  shall  govern 
wages  from  the  1st  November  to  the  31st  January. 

Three  months  ending  the  31st  December,  shall  govern 
wages  from  the  1st  February  to  the  30th  April. 

13.  The  accountants  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  net  average 
selling  price  for  each  of  the  above  periods  of  three  months,  such 
certificate  to  be  forwarded  to  the  joint  secretaries,  and  afterwardS) 
upon  the  authority  of  the  joint  committee,  to  be  made  known  to 
the  employers  and  workmen. 

14.  Any  contract  for  the  sale  of  coal  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  more  than  four 
successive  audits  of  three  months  each. 

15.  The  accoimtants  shall  not  take  into  account  in  the  audits 
any  coal  produced  fi^om  the  anthracite  collieries  to  be  hereafter 
named  by  the  joint  committee. 

16.  The  joint  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each 
month. 

17.  The  joint  committee  shall  decide  upon  questions  arising 
out  of  an  alleged  infringement  of  this  agreement,  but  no  dispute 
to  be  entertained  or  dealt  with  by  the  joint  committee  unless 
the  employers  and  workmen  have  in  each  case  endeavoured  and 
failed  to  settle  the  same. 
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18.  That  at  the  collieries  under  this  agreement  all  wages  due 
to  the  workmen  shall  be  paid  once  in  each  fortnight,  provided  that 
at  those  collieries  where  wages  are  now  paid  weekly  such  practice 
shall  continue  in  force. 

19.  The  wages  of  engiuemen  and  stokers  shall  be  advanced 
or  reduced  one  month  later  than  the  changes  taking  effect  in  the 
wages  of  the  other  workmen  under  this  agreement. 

20.  The  audit  for  the  period  1st  September  to  the  31st 
December,  1889,  shall  be  taken  to  govern  wages  under  this  agree- 
ment for  the  three  months'  period  commencing  1st  February,  1890, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  result  of  such  audit  the  employers  agree 
to  concede  an  advance  of  7h  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men, to  take  effect  as  and  from  the  1st  January,  1890. 

21.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for  six  months  from 
the  1st  January,  1890,  and  thenceforth  until  either  party  gives 
six  months'  notice  of  termination,  such  notice  to  be  given  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1890,  or  on  the  first  day  of  any  succeeding 
January  or  July, 

Archd.  Hood.  William  Abraham. 

Ed.  p.  Martin.  Phillip  Jones. 

C.  B.  Holland.  Thomas  Griffiths. 

W.  Thomas.  David  Morgan. 

Thomas  Isaac. 

P.  D.  Eees. 

Thomas  Dayies. 

Isaac  Evans. 

Daniel  Jones. 

Morgan  Weeks. 

Witness  to  the  signatures  of  the  parties  hereto, 

W.  Gascoynb  Dalziel. 
Lewis  Miles. 
15th  January,  1890. 
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IV. — South  Staffordshire  Scale,  1889. 
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THE  SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  AND  EAST  WORCESTER- 
SHIRE COAL  AND  IRONSTONE  MINERS'  WAGES 
BOARD    SLIDING    SCALE. 

Twopence  per  ton  rise  or  fall  in  average  selling  price  varie^ 
thick  coal  miners'  wages  one  penny  per  day. 

Twopence  per  day  rise  or  fall  in  thick  coal  miners'  wages  varies 
thin  coal  Miners'  wages  l|d.  per  day. 


Average 
Selling  Price. 

Thick  Coal 
Wages. 

Thin  Coal 
Wages. 

Remarks. 

s.      d. 
4       9 
(basis) 

4  11 

5  1 
5      3 
5      5 

s.      d. 
3       4 
(minimum) 
3      5 
a     6 
3      7 
3      8 

s.      d. 
2       8 
(minimum) 
2      8^ 
2      9i 
2     10 
2     11 

Average  selling  price  for  Nov.  and  Dec,  1 

5       7 
5      9 

3      9 
3     10 

2  Hi 

3  Oi 

1888,  and  Jany.,  1889,  5/6-91  per  ton.  V 
(Basis,  5/- ;  Average  Selling  Price,  5/S.)  ) 

Average  Selling  Price  for  Feb.,  March  and 

5  11 

6  1 

3  11 

4  0 

3       1 

3       2 

April,  1889,  5/9-85  per  ton. 
Average  Selling  Price  for  June,  July,  and 

6       3 
6      5 
6       7 
6      9 

6  11 

7  1 

4       1 
4       2 
4       3 
4       4 
4       5 
4       6 

8       21 
3       3i 
3       4 

3       5 
3       51 
3       6i 

August,  1889,  6/0-68  per  ton. 

N.B. — Any  alteration  in  this  scale  is  subject  to  three  months'  notice. 

August,  1889. 

Y. — Cannock  Chase  Scale,  1882. 


SLIDING  SCALE  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  CANNOCK 

CHASE  DISTRICT. 

The  wages  of  all  workmen  shall  in  future  be  regulated  by  the 

following  scale,  based  upon  the  actual  average  price  per  sale  ton 

of  all  the  different  kinds  of  coal  and  slack  sold  at  the  whole  of  the 

associated  collieries  of  the  above  district. 
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The  average  price  to  be  jointly  ascertained  by  two  qualified 
accountants,  one  of  such  accountants  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  employers  and  the  other  by  the  employes. 

The  rate  of  2s.  4|d.  per  stint  shall  be  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  payable. 

The  average  price  per  ton  for  the  twelve  preceding  weeks  shall 
be  ascertained  and  certified,  and  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  advanced 
or  reduced  according  to  the  following  scale,  commencing  from  the 
take  up  nearest  to  the  28th  of  June. 

When  the  average  selling  price  reaches  6s.  Id.,  then  the  stint  shall  be  2s.  4 id. 

6s.  5d.,             „               „  28.  5|d. 

6s.  9d.,             „               „  2s.  7d. 

7s.  Id.,             „               „  2s.  8^d. 

7s.  5d.,            .,               „  2s.  94d. 

7s.  9d.,            „              „  2?.  lOfd, 

The  advance  or  reduction  of  wages  under  this  agreement  shall 
take  place  on  or  from  the  first  take  up  after  the  issue  uf  the 
accountants'  reports. 

Allowance  coal  as  under  the  old  agreement. 

This  agi'eement  to  be  binding  for  twelve  months  certain,  and 
then  subject  to  six  months'  notice  from  either  side. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  the  representatives  of  the  colliery 
owners  and  the  workmen,  and  forming  the  "  Conciliation  Board  " 
for  the  Cannock  Chase  district,  hereby  accept  and  agree  to  be 
bound  by  the  foregoing  : — 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COLLIERY  OWNERS.  <  'N  BBHALF  OF  THE  WORKMEN. 

H.  G.  Bolam,  per  G.  C.  R.  Joseph  Southall. 

W.  B.  Harrison.  Henry  Craddock  x  . 

John  N.  Brown.  Joseph  Harvey  x  . 

John  Williamson.  Joseph  Austin. 

Thos.  McGhie.  Joseph  Baker. 

E.  C.  Peake,  Sec.  Frederick  Bailey. 
Signed  at  Birmingham  this  22nd  day  of  June,  1882. 

On  the  27th  October,  1882,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed:  "That   the   sliding   scale  agreement  be  altered  by   the 
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addition  of  the  following  words  quoted  :  '  The  average  price  per 
ton  for  the  preceding  twelve  weeks  shall  be  ascertained  and 
certified,  except  in  the  event  of  a  general  change  in  prices.  Then 
the  average  price  shall  be  ascertained  at  the  expiration  of  the  two 
fortnights  next  follow'ing  such  change,  and  the  rate  of  wages  be 
advanced  or  reduced  accordingly.'" 
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APPENDIX  II. 


IRON. 


Cleveland  Miners'  Scale  of  1887. 


Agreement  entered  into  September  12th,  1887,  between  the 
Cleveland  Mineowners'  Association  of  the  one  part  and  the 
Cleveland  Miners'  Association  of  the  other  part. 

The  wages  of  all  classes  of  men  represented  by  the  Cleveland 
Miners'  Association  shall,  from  the  30th  September,  1887,  till  the 
agreement  be  determined  by  either  party  giving  to  the  other 
three  calendar  months'  notice,  be  regulated  by  the  following 
slidins:  scale  : — 
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35     1-44     . 

.,      014      .. 

.     9-64     .. 

1-12 

1-40 

35     2-40     . 

..      0-15      .. 

.     9-65     ... 

1-20 

1-50 

35     3-36     . 

..     0-16     .. 

.     966     ... 

1-28 

1-60 

35     4-32     . 

..     0-17     .. 

.     967     ... 

1-36 

1-70 

35     5-28     . 

..     0-18     .. 

.     9-68     ... 

1-44 

1-80 

35     6-24     . 

..     019     .. 

.     9-69     ... 

1-52 

1-90 

35     7-20     . 

..     0-20     .. 

.     9-70     ... 

1-60 

2-00 

35     8-16     . 

..     0-21     .. 

.     9-71     ... 

1-68 

210 

35     9-12     . 

..     0-22     .. 

.     9-72     ... 

1-76 

2-20 

35  10-08     . 

..     0-23     .. 

.     9-73     ... 

1-84 

2-30         „ 

35  11-04     . 

..     0'24     .. 

.     9-74     ... 

1-92 

2-40 

36     000     . 

..     0-25     .. 

.     9-75     ... 

2-00 

2-50 

38     0-00     ...     0-50     ...  10-00      .      4-00         „         ...     5-00 


40     0-00     .. 

.     0-75     . 

..   10-25     .. 

.     6-00 

..     7-50 

40     0-48     .. 

.     0-76     . 

..  10-26     .. 

.     6-08 

...     7-60 

40     0-96     ., 

,.     0-77     . 

..   10-27     .. 

.     6-16 

..      7-70 

40     1-44     ., 

,.     0-78     . 

..  10-28     .. 

.     6-24 

...     7-80 

40     1-92     ., 

.     0-79     . 

..  10-29     .. 

•     6-32 

..     7-90 

40     2-40     .. 

.     0-80     . 

..   10-30     .. 

.     6-40          „ 

...     800 

40     2-88     ., 

,.     0-81     . 

..   10-31     .. 

.     6-48          „ 

...     8-10 

40     3-36     .. 

.     0-82     . 

..  10-32     .. 

.     6-56 

...     8-20 

40     3-84     ., 

,.     0-83     . 

..  10-33     .. 

.     6-64 

...     8-30 

40     4-32     ., 

,.     0-84     . 

..  10-34     .. 

.     6-72 

...     8-40 

40     4-80     ., 

,.     0-85     . 

..  10-35     .. 

,.     6-80          „ 

...     8-50 

40     5-28     .. 

..     0-86     . 

..  10-36     .. 

,.     6-88         „ 

...     8-60 

40     5-76     ., 

,.     0-87     . 

..  10-37     ., 

,.     6-96 

...     8-70 

40     6-24     .. 

..     0-83     . 

..  10-38     ., 

,.     7-04 

...     8-80 

40     6-72     ., 

..     0-89     . 

..  10-39     ., 

,.     7-12 

...     8-90 

40     7-20     . 

..     0-90     . 

..  10-40     . 

..     7-20 

...     9-00 

40     7-68     . 

..     0-91     . 

..  10-41     . 

..     7-28 

...     910 

40     8-16     . 

..     0-92     . 

..   10-42     ., 

..     7-36 

...     9-20 

40     8-64     . 

..     0-93     . 

..   10-43     . 

..     7-44 

...     9-30 

40     9-12     . 

..     0-94     . 

..  10-44     . 

..     7-52 

...     9-40 

40     9-60     . 

..     0-95     . 

..  10-45     . 

..     7-60 

...     9-50 

40  10-08     . 

..     096     , 

,..  10-46     . 

..     7-68 

...     9-60 

40  10-56     . 

..     0-97     . 

...  10-47     . 

..     7-76 

...     9-70 

40  11-04     . 

..     0-98     . 

...  10-48     . 

..     7-84 

...     9-80 

40  1152     . 

..     0-99     , 

...  10-49     . 

..     7-92         „ 

...     9-90 

41     0-00     . 

..     1-00     , 

...  10-50     . 

..     8-00 

...  10-00 

41     0-48     . 

..     1-01     , 

...  10-51     . 

..     8-08 

...  10-10 

41     0-96     . 

..     1-02 

...  10-52     . 

..     8-16 

...   10-20 

41     1-44 

..     1-03 

...  10-53     . 

..     8-24 

...  10-30 

41     1-92     . 

..     1-04 

...  10-54     . 

..     8-32 

...  10-40 

41     2-40     . 

..     1-05 

...  10-55     . 

..     8-40 

...  10-50 

41     2-88     . 

..     1-06 

...  10-56     . 

..     8-48 

...  10-60 
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Reaches. 
6.        d. 

Tonnage 
Rate. 

d. 

Wages  of 

Enginemen  and 

Making  the        Wages  of  General      Mechanics  and 

DlstrictTonnage       Datal  Men  on       of  Deputies  and 

Rate  for                    Surface.               other  Under- 

Hand  Mining                                         ground  Dat.?l 

Men. 
d. 

t/5 
!zj 
O 

H 
O 

Q 

Q 

41     3-36     .. 

.     1-07     ... 

10-57     . 

.     8-56 

percent     ... 

10-70  per  cent  .. 

- 

41     3-84     .. 

.     1-08     ... 

10-58     . 

.     8-64 

„ 

10-80 

- 

41     4-32     . 

.     1-09     .. 

10-59     . 

.     8-72 

10-90 

_ 

41     4-80     . 

.     1-10     ... 

10-60     . 

.     8-80 

,, 

11-00 

. 

41     5-28     .. 

.     1-11     ... 

10-61     . 

.     8-88 

,, 

11-10 

. 

41     5-76     .. 

.     1-12     ... 

10-62     . 

.     8-96 

:■ 

11-20 

- 

41     6-24     .. 

.     1-13     ... 

10-63     . 

.     9-04 

!' 

11-30 

.     - 

41     6-72     .. 

.     1-14     .  . 

10-64     . 

.     912 

11-40         „ 

. 

41     7-20     .. 

.     1-15     ... 

10-65     . 

.     9-20 

,J 

11-50 

. 

41     7-68     .. 

.     1-16     ... 

10-66     . 

.     9-28 

,. 

11-60 

- 

41     816     .. 

.     1-17     ... 

10-67     . 

.     9-36 

» 

11-70 

. 

41     8-64     .. 

.    ri8    ... 

10-68     . 

.     9-44 

!, 

11-80 

- 

41     912     .. 

.     1-19     ... 

10-69     . 

.     9-52 

n 

11-90         „ 

.     -- 

41     9-60     .. 

.     1-20     ... 

10-70     . 

.     9-60 

>i 

12-00 

. 

41  10-08     .. 

.     1-21       .. 

10-71     . 

.     9-68 

„ 

12-10 

- 

41  1056     .. 

.     1-22     .. 

10-72     . 

.     9-76 

12-20 

. 

41  11-04     . 

.     1-23     .. 

10-73     . 

.     9-84 

5» 

12-30 

- 

41  11-52     .. 

.     1-24     ... 

10-74     . 

.     9-92 

12-40 

- 

42     0-00     .. 

,     1-25     ... 

10-75     .. 

.  10-00 

„ 

12-50 

* 

44     000     .. 

* 

.     1-50     ... 

11-00     . 

.  12-00 

„ 

1500 

46     0-00     .. 

.     1-7.5     ... 

11-25     . 

.   14-00 

,, 

17-50 

48     000     .. 
it 

.     2-00     ... 

11-50     . 

.  16-00 

„ 

20  00 

« 

50     000      . 

* 

.     225     ... 

11-75     - 

.   13-00 

„ 

-22-50 

« 

52     0-00     .. 

* 

.     2-50     ... 

12-00     .. 

.  20;00 

„ 

2500 

* 

54     0-00     . 

.     2-75     .. 

12-25     . 

.  22-00 

* 

,, 

27-50 

56     0-00     . 

.     300     ... 

V2:,0     . 

24-00 

„ 

30  00 

58     0-00      . 

.     3-25     ... 

12-75     , 

.  26-00 

„ 

32-50 

.    ^- 

60     0-00     . 

.     3-50     .. 

13-00     . 

.  2S-00 

„ 

35-00 

And  so  on 

above  60s 

.  01-  below  34s.  one  hundredth  part  of  a  p 

enu 

in  the  hand  mining  tonnage  rate,  and  as  to  surface  datal  men  eight 
hundredth  pai'ts  (-08)  of  one  per  cent,  and  as  to  mechanics, 
enginemen,  deputies  and  other  underground  datal  men,  one-tenth 
(-10)  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  wages  prevailing  immediately  prior 
to  November  5th,  1879,  for  each  variation  of  0-96d.  in  the  price  of 
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No.  3  Cleveland  pig  iron,  these  provisions  to  be  subject  neverthe- 
less to  the  following  exception  :  When  the  price  of  iron  is  from 
40s.  to  42s.  the  gradations  in  wages  shall  be  the  same  for  each 
variation  of  0"48d.  in  price  of  iron  as  apply  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  scale  to  each  variation  in  price  of  iron  of  0"96d.  per  ton. 

The  wages  for  machine  mining  shall  be  affected  in  the 
proportion  of  three-fom-ths  of  the  amount  per  ton  by  which  the 
hand  mining  tonnage  rate  is  affected. 

The  scale  shall  also  apply  to  all  hitherto  variable  yard  or 
other  prices  in  the  same  gradations  as  are  applied  to  underground 
datal  men. 

No  alteration  shall,  during  the  currency  of  this  agreement,  be 
made  in  the  rates  now  prevailing  at  any  of  the  mines  of  the 
"owners  parties  hereto,  unless  such  alteration  is  sought  on  the 
ground  of  the  mining  conditions  or  the  mining  appliances  having 
changed  so  as  to  aflfect  the  facilities  for  working ;  but  this  provision 
is  not  to  apply  to  questions  already  filed  for  the  joint  committee. 

No  reduction  shall  in  future  be  made  in  the  mining  tonnage 
rate  in  whole  or  broken  ground  which  will  bring  the  price  below 
the  district  rate,  as  provided  in  this  sliding  scale  agreement, 
without  a  previous  reference  to  the  joint  committee. 

The  first  ascertainment  of  price  shall  be  for  the  three  months, 
July,  August,  and  September,  1887.  Such  ascertainment  to  take 
place  as  early  as  possible  in  October,  and  to  regulate  wages  for 
October,  November,  and  December,  1887,  and  so  on  every  three 
months.  Every  change  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  Monday  after 
the  5th  of  October,  .January,  April,  or  July,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  shall  not  be  competent  for  either  party  to  determine  this 
agreement  before  June  30th,  1889,  nor  then,  unless  three  months' 
previous  notice  has  been  given. 

The  net  average  selling  price  of  No.  3  Cleveland  pig  iron  shall 
be  confidentially  ascertained  by  two  properly  accredited  and  certi- 
ficated accountants,  one  chosen  by  the  mineowners  and  the  other 
by  the  miners,  and  at  their  respective  charges,  with  whom  their 
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shall  be  associated  any  accountant  who  may  be  appointed  by  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  Company.  Such  price  shall  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  books  of  the  following  firms  :  Messrs.  Bolckow, 
Vaughan  &  Co.  Limited,  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers  Limited,  Messrs. 
Gjers,  Mills  &  Co.,  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Co.  Limited,  Messrs.  Wilsons, 
Pease  &  Co.,  Messrs.  B.  Samuelson  &  Co.,  The  Tees-Side  Iron  and 
Engine  Works  Company,  Limited,  and  Edward  Williams.  The 
price  shall  be  the  actual  net  average  invoice  price  at  the  works 
for  each  period  of  ascertainment. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  these 
arrangements,  the  question  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  joint  committee  of  mineowners  and  miners,  who, 
if  they  cannot  agree,  shall  appoint  an  umpire  to  settle  the  question 
in  difference. 

If  for  any  reason  either  party  to  this  agreement  desire  to  omit 
any  of  the  firms  above  named  or  to  add  thereto,  the  matter  shall 
in  case  of  difference  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 

David  Dale.  John  Tate. 

Hugh  Bell.  Joseph  Toyn. 

John  G.  Swan.  Robert  Rowland. 

E.  Windsor  Richards.  James  Reeder. 

A.  L.  Steavenson.  Robt.  Turnbull. 

Geo.  Taylor.  William  Stephens. 

John  Thomson.  Jabbz  Strong. 

William  Charlton.  William  Spencer. 


Cleveland  Blast  Furnacbmen's  Scale  for  1888. 


Agreement  entered  into  September  the  12th,  1888,  between 
the  Cleveland  Ironmasters'  Association  of  the  one  part  and  the 
representatives  of  the  blast  furnacemen  employed  at  the  associated 
works  of  the  other  part. 
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The  wages  of  all  classes  of  men  ■working  blast  funiace  shifts 
shall,  from  the  30th  September,  1888,  till  the  agreement  be 
determined  by  either  party  giving  to  the  other  three  calendar 
months'  notice — which,  however,  may  not  be  given  before  the  31st 
March,  1890 — be  regulated  by  the  following  sliding  scale  : — 


There   shall 

There  shall 

When  the  net 

be    made     the 

When  the  net 

be    made    the 

average   sell- 

following addi- 

average   sell- 

following addi- 

ing price,  as- 

tions to  or  de- 

ing price,  as- 

tions to  or  de- 

certained   in 

ductions    from 

certained    in 

ductions    from 

the     manner 

But  has  not 

the   rates    and 

the     manner 

But  has  not 

the    rates    and 

hereinafter 

reached 

wages    prevail- 

hereinafter 

reached 

wages    prevail- 

defined,      of 

ing  immediate- 

defined,      of 

ing  immediate- 

No. 3   Cleve- 

ly prior  to  the 

No.   3  Cleve- 

ly )irior  to  the 

land  Pig  iron 

Sliding      Scale 

land  Pig  Iron 

Sliding      Scale 

has  reached" 

Agreement    of 
Nov.  7,  1879. 

has  reached" 

Agreement     of 
Nov.  7,  TS79. 

Deductions 

Deductions 

from 

from 

s.        d. 

s.. 

d. 

Standard. 

s.         d. 

s. 

d. 

Standard. 

29     0 

29 

2-40 

6 "25  percent 

40     9-60 

40 

lO'SO 

9-50      „ 

29     2-40 

29 

4-80 

6-00 

40  10-80 

41 

0 

9.75      „ 

29     4-80 

29 

7-20 

5-75        „ 

41     0 

41 

1-20 

10-00      „ 

29     7-20 

29 

9-60 

5-50       „ 

41     1-20 

4] 

2-40 

10-25      „ 

29     9-60 

30 

0 

5-25        „ 

41     2-40 

41 

3-60 

10-50      „ 

30     0 

30 

2-40 

5-00 

41     3-60 

41 

4-80 

10-75      „ 

30     2-40 

30 

4-80 

4-75       „ 

41     4-80 

41 

6 

11-00      „ 

30    4-80 

30 

7-20 

4-50        „ 

41     6 

41 

7-20 

11-25      „ 

30     7-20 

30 

9-60 

4'25 

41     7-20 

41 

840 

11-50     „ 

30     9-60 

31 

0 

4-00 

41     8-40 

41 

9-60 

11-75      „ 

31     0 

31 

2-40 

3-75        „ 

41     9-60 

41 

lO'SO 

12-00      „ 

31     2-40 

31 

4-80 

3-50        „ 

41  10-80 

42 

0 

12-25      „ 

31     4-80 

31 

7-20 

3-25        „ 

42     0 

42 

2-40 

12-50      „ 

31     7-20 

31 

960 

3-00 

42     2-40 

42 

4-80 

12-75      „ 

31     9-60 

32 

0 

2-75 

42     4-80 

42 

7-20 

13-00      „ 

32    0 

32 

2-40 

2-50 

42     7-20 

42 

9-60 

13-25      „ 

32    2-40 

32 

4-80 

2'25 

42     9-60 

43 

0 

13-50      „ 

32     4-80 

32 

7-20 

2-00        „ 

43     0 

43 

2-40 

13-75      „ 

32     7-20 

32 

9-60 

1-75 

* 

* 

32     9-60 

33 

0 

1-50 

44     0 

44 

2-40 

15-00      „ 

33     0 

33 

2-40 

1-25 

* 

* 

*         " 

33     2-40 

33 

4-80 

1-00        „ 

45     0 

45 

2-40 

16-25      „ 

33     4-80 

33 

7'20 

0-75 

* 

* 

* 

33     7-20 

33 

9-60 

0-50 

46     0 

46 

2-40 

17-50     „ 

33     9  60 

34 

0 

0-25        „ 

* 

» 

34     0 

34 

2-40 

Standard 

47     0 

47 

2-40 

18-75      „ 

j'Addditions  to 

* 

* 

* 

34     2-40 

34 

4-80 

<      Standard 

48     0 

48 

2'40 

20-00      „ 

io 25 per  cent 

* 

* 

34     4-80 

34 

7-20 

0-50 

49     0 

49 

2-40 

21-2 

34     7-20 

34 

9-60 

0-75        „ 

♦ 

* 

* 

34     9-60 

35 

0 

1-00        „ 

50     0 

50 

2-40 

22-50     „ 
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There   shall 

There  sha 

When  the  net 

be     made    the 

When  the  net 

be    made    the 

average   sell- 

following addi- 

average sell- 

following addi- 

ing price,  as- 

tions to  or  de- 

ing price,  as- 

tions to  or  de- 

certained   in 

ductions    from 

certained  in 

ductions    from 

the     manner 

But  has  Dot 

the   rates    and 

the    manner 

But  has  not 

the  rates   and 

herein  after 

re 

iched 

vpages   prevail- 

hereinaf t  e  r 

reached 

wages   prevail- 

defined,      of 

ing  immediate- 

defined,     of 

ing  immediate- 

No. 3  Cleve- 

ly prior  to  the 

No.  3  Cleve- 

ly prior  to  the 

land  Pig  Iron 

Sliding      Scale 

land  Pig  Iron 

Sliding     Scale 

has  reached- 

Agreement     of 
Nov.  7,  1879. 

has  reached" 

Agreement    of 

Nov.  7,  1S79. 

Deductions 
from 

Deductions 
from 

s.        d. 

s. 

d. 

Standard. 

s.        d. 

s. 

d. 

Standard. 

35     0 

35 

2-40 

1-25       „ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

51     0 

51 

240 

23-75     „ 

36     0 

36 

2'40 

2-50       „ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

52     0 

52 

2-40 

2500      „ 

37     0 

37 

2-40 

3-75 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

53     0 

53 

2-40 

26-25      „ 

38     0 

38 

2-40 

5-00       „ 

* 

* 

*■ 

* 

* 

54     0 

54 

2-40 

27-.^0     „ 

39     0 

39 

2-40 

6-25       „ 

* 

• 

* 

39     2-40 

39 

4-80 

6-50 

55     0 

55 

2-40 

28-75      „ 

39     4-80 

39 

7-20 

675 

"^ 

* 

* 

39     7-20 

39 

9-60 

7-00 

56     0 

56 

2 '40 

30-00      „ 

39     9-60 

40 

0 

7-25       ., 

* 

* 

* 

40     0 

40 

1-20 

7-50 

57     0 

57 

2-40 

31-25      „ 

40     ]-20 

40 

2-40 

7-75       ., 

* 

* 

' 

40     2-40 

40 

3-60 

8-00 

58     0 

58 

2-40 

32-50      „ 

40     3-60 

40 

4-80 

8-25 

« 

* 

» 

40     4-80 

40 

6 

8'50 

59     0 

59 

2-40 

33-75      „ 

40     6 

40 

7-20 

8-75 

* 

* 

» 

40     7-20 

40 

8-40 

9-00       „ 

60     0 

60 

2-40 

35  00      „ 

40     8-40 

40 

9-60 

9-25        „ 

And  so  on  in  eitber  direction  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  first  ascertainment  of  price  shall  be  for  the  three  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  1888.  Such  ascertainment  to 
take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  October,  and  to  regulate  wages 
for  October,  Novembei-,  and  December,  1888.  And  so  on  every 
three  months.  The  changes  in  the  wages  shall  take  effect  as  soon 
in  the  month  of  January,  April,  July,  or  October  (as  the  case  may 
be)  as  the  time  of  ascertaining  the  price  will  reasonably  admit  of, 
but  not  later  than  the  7th  of  the  month. 

The  net  average  selling  price  of  No.  3  Cleveland  pig  iron  shall 
be   confidentially   ascertained   by   two    properly   accredited    and 
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certificated  accountants,  one  chosen  by  the  ironmastei's  and  the 
other  by  the  blast-furnacemen  and  at  their  respective  charges, 
with  whom  there  shall  be  associated  any  accouxitant  who  may  be 
appointed  by  the  North-Easterii  Railway  Company.  Such  price 
shall  be  ascertained  from  the  books  of  the  following  firms  : — Messrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers,  Limited, 
Messrs,  Gjers,  Mills  &  Co.,  Cargo  Fleet  Ii-on  Co.,  Limited,  Messrs. 
Wilsons,  Pease  &  Co.,  Messrs.  B.  Samuelson  &  Co.,  the  Tees-side 
Iron  and  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited,  and  Edward  Williams.  The 
price  shall  be  the  actual  net  average  invoice  price  at  the  works  for 
each  period  of  ascertainment. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  these 
arrangements,  or  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  at  particular  works,  the 
question  in  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  com- 
mittee comprising  not  more  than  six  ironmasters,  and  not  more 
than  six  blast-furnacemen,  who,  if  they  cannot  agree,  shall  appoint 
an  umpire  to  settle  the  matter  ;  but  (except  as  to  questions  referred 
to  this  day  at  an  interview  between  the  ironmasters  and  the  men's 
representatives)  no  alteration  shall  during  the  currency  of  this 
agreement  be  made  in  the  rates  now  prevailing  at  any  of  the 
works  of  the  ironmasters  parties  hereto,  unless  such  alteration  is 
sought  on  the  ground  of  the  working  conditions  or  the  working- 
appliances  having  changed  since  the  standard  rates  were  fixed  so 
as  to  affect  the  facilities  for  working. 

If  for  any  reason  either  party  to  this  agreement  desire  to  omit 
any  of  the  firms  above  named,  or  to  add  thereto,  the  matter  shall 
in  case  of  difference  be  referred  to  the  said  committee. 

It  is  agreed  that  3s.  per  day  shall  be  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  for  any  workman  employed  to  take  blast-furnace  shifts, 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  clause  applies  to  spare  furnacemen 
only. 
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Ayresome 

Acklam 

Cleveland 

South  Bank 

Steel  Works  Furnaces 

Middlesbrough    ... 

Witton  Park  (works  idle) 

Tees  Side  (works  idle) 

Cargo  Fleet 

Lintliorpe 

Clarence 

Tees  Bridge 

Thornaby 

Newport 

Consett 

Lackeuby 

Coatham  (works  idle) 

Tees    ... 

Skinniugrove 

Clay  Lane 

Kedcar 


EMPLOYEES 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

John  Gjers 
Thos.  Kirk 


-Franklin  Hilton, 


.; 


WORKMENS 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

.    No  delegate 

/^Peter  McBride 
I  Timothy  Ward 
.<  Bernard  Keenan 
I  Samuel  Johnson 


M.  W.  Proudlock 
John  G.  Swan 
lUtyd  Williams  ... 
Walter  Johnson... 
C.  H.  Armstrong- 
William  Whitwell 
Wm.  Hanson 
Geo.  Ainsworth  ... 
A.  C.  Downey    ... 

John  F.  Wilson... 
T.  C.  Hutchinson.. 
E.  Hamilton 
W.  Eden  Walker.. 


George  Baker 
Thos.  Harland 
Joseph  Welsh 
H.  Brown 
W.  0.  Foster 
Patrick  Quinn 
Bernard  Mullin 
Edward  Pearson 

William  Ellis 

Meshach  Durston 


South  Staffordshire  Scale  of  1889. 


MIDLAND  IRON  AND  STEEL  WAGES  BOARD  SLIDING 
SCALE  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  IRONWORKERS' 
WAGES. 


(Prepared  by  the  Sliding  Scale  Committee  appointed  October  8th, 

1888,  and  finally  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of 

the  Board,  passed  October  21,  1889.) 

1.  The  employers  have  selected  six  firms,  and  the  operatives 

six   firms,   as  follows,    whose   books  are  to  be  examined  by  the 

Accountants  : — 

Chosen  by  the  employers — 

1.     Messrs.  The  Pelsall  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited. 
2  „         The  District  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
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3.  Messrs.    The  Great    Bridge  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 

Limited. 

4.  „         Brown  and  Freer. 

5.  „         The  Pearson  and  Knowles  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 

pany, Limited. 

6.  „         John  Baguall  and  Sons,  Limited. 
Chosen  by  the  Operatives — 

1.  Messrs.  P.  Williams  and  Sons. 

2.  „         The  New  British  Iron  Company,  Limited. 

3.  „         E.  T.  Wright  and  Sons. 

4.  Earl  of  Dudley. 

5.  Messrs.  W.  Barrows  and  Sons. 

6.  ,,         N.  Hingley  and  Sons. 

2.  The  employers  and  operatives  jointly  appointed  Messrs.  B. 
Smith,  Sons,  and  Wilkie,  accountants,  of  Darlington  Street,  Wol- 
verhampton, as  accountants  for  the  purposes  of  the  scale,  and 
they  are  instructed 

(a)  To  take  out  the  weights  and  selling  price  of  all  classes 
of  iron  as  rolled  and  delivered  from  the  mills  {excepting  char" 
coal  iron,  cold  rolled,  or  that  which  has  been  subject  to  any 
additional  process,  and  steel  sheets,  scrap  ends,  and  defective 
sheets)  sold  by  the  twelve  selected  firms,  every  two  months, 
commencing  with  September  and  October,  1889,  as  the  first 
bi-monthly  period.  This  ascertainment  shall  regulate  wages 
for  the  two  mouths  of  December  and  Januaiy,  and  so  on,  as 
shown  thus : — 

The  average  net  Selling  Price  Will  regulate  Wages  for 

Two  months  ending  Oct.  31,  1889. — Two  months  ending  last  Sat.  in  Jan.,  1890. 
Dec.  31,  1889.—  „  „  Mar.,  1890. 

„        Feb.  28,  1890.—  „  „  May,    1890. 

April  30, 1890.—  „  „  July,   1890. 

June  30, 1890.—  „  „  Sept.,  1890. 

Aug.  31,  1890.—  „  „  Nov.    1890. 

„         Oct.  31,  1890.—  „  „  .Jan.     1891. 

And  so  on. 
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(6)  For  this  purpose,  books  or  sheets  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  board  for  the  private  use  of  each  firm,  in  which  all 
sales  as  aforesaid  are  to  be  entered,  and  the  selling  expenses 
are  to  be  shown  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Railway  dues,  freight,  insurance,  &c. 

2.  Discount,  2|  per  cent,  being  the  usual  amount  for  each 
payment  in  the  district. 

3.  Commission. 

(c)  The  books  or  sheets  shall  be  cast  up  at  the  end  of  each 
two  months,  showing  totals  of  sales  and  expenses,  from  which 
the  net  average  selling  price  of  the  total  tonnage  shall  be 
ascertained. 

{d)  These  books  or  sheets  shall  be  examined  by  the 
accountant,  by  comparing  them  with  the  existing  books  of 
the  firm. 

(e)  The  accountant  shall  forward  to  the  employers'  and 
the  operatives'  secretaries  certificates  duly  signed,  showing 
the  result  of  his  examination,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
bi-monthly  wages  settlements. 

(/)  The  accountant  to  be  so  chosen  and  instructed  shall 
give  an  undertaking  in  writing  that  he  will  under  uo  circum- 
stances disclose  to  any  other  person  the  details  of  the  books 
he  has  examined. 

3.  The  average  selling  price  having  thus  been  ascertained, 
the  standing  committee,  consisting  of  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  the  two  secretaries,  with  two  other 
members  belonging  to  each  section  of  the  board,  shall  meet  and 
declare  the  price  of  puddling,  per  imperial  ton  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

{a'j  Puddlers'  wages  shall  be  one  shilling  and  ninepence  in 
excess  of  one  shilling  for  each  pound  sterling  per  ton  in  selling 
price,  and  the  fractional  parts  shall  be  regulated  thus  : — 
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s. 

d. 

s. 

rl. 

Wag 

(b)  From  over    2 

6 

to     5 

0     . 

.     3d 

5 

0 

to     7 

6     . 

.     3d 

7 

6 

to  10 

0     . 

.     6d 

10 

0 

to  12 

6     . 

.     6d. 

12 

6 

to  15 

0     . 

.     9d 

15 

0 

to  17 

6     . 

.     9d. 

17 

6 

to  20 

0     . 

.     Is. 

(d)  Millmen's  wages  shall  be  advanced  or  reduced  in  the 
same  way  as  hereto foi'e,  viz.,  for 


Is. 

Puddling 

•     10  7o 

Millmen 

9d. 

J) 

•     m 

5) 

6d. 

•J 

.         5% 

55 

3d. 

55 

.     nvo 

55 

(e)  Such  rates  to  include  all  claims  in  lieu  of  northern 
extras. 

4.  The  sliding  scale  thus  established  shall  continue  in  opera- 
tion until  determined  by  notice  from  either  side,  in  writing,  of 
one  calendar  month,  such  notice  to  terminate  at  the  close  of  one 
of  the  bi-monthly  periods  for  which  wages  are  regulated  by  the 
scale. 


MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED    1833. 


EEPOKT    OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

FOR    THE    SESSION    1889-90. 


During  this,  the  fifty-seventh,  session  of  the  Society,  five 
ordinary  meetino-s  have  been  held,  at  which  the  following  papers 
were  read,  viz.,  by 

The  President,  on  "  Local  Government." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Galloway,  on  "  The  Evidence  of  Statistics  in  regard 
to  our  Social  Condition." 

Rev.  Herbert  V.  Mills,  on  "  Home  Colonisation." 

Dr.  R,  Spencb  Watson  (of  Newcastle),  on  "Arbitrations  in  Trade 
Disputes."      And  by 

Mr.  James  Whtte,  on  "  The  Cost  of  our  Drinking  Customs." 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  and  the  Manchester  Geo- 
graphical Society  was  held  in  October  last,  at  which  Dr.  Arlidge, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  read  an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on 
"Manufacturing  Processes  in  Relation  to  Health." 

A  copy  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  for  the 
session,  as  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Henry  Gibson,  of  Taranakai, 
one  of  our  corresponding  members,  on  "  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand  for  the  year  1888." 
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Au  important   communicatiou    by    Professor   Munro,   supple- 
mentary to  his  paper  read  to  the  Society  in  the  session  1885,  on 
*  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  and   Iron  Industries,"  will  also  be 
found  in  the  volume  of  Transactions. 

The  Council  desire  to  tender  their  thanks  to  the  various 
gentlemen  above  mentioned  for  their  valuable  papers. 

Twelve  ordinary  members  have  been  elected  during  the  session, 
whilst  the  losses  by  death  and  retirement  have  been  seven  in 
number,  leaving  185  now  on  the  books,  au  increase  of  seven  since 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

Amongst  the  losses  by  death  the  Council  regret  to  record  that 
of  Mr.  R.  N.  Philips,  who  became  a  member  in  1834,  a  few 
months  after  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  was  president  for 
the  sessions  1851-2  and  1852-3.  They  have  also  to  record  the 
death  of  their  valued  colleague  Mr.  William  Harrison. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  during  the  session  averages 
39,  as  against  40  for  the  session  1888-89. 

The  usual  list  of  donations  to  the  library  will  be  found 
appeaded  to  this  report,  and  the  Council  have  to  thank  the  donors 
for  their  valuable  contributions. 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  payments  is  also  appended, 
showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £298  6s. 
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MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


SESSION    1889-90. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  PRESENTED  TO   THE  LIBRARY. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


The  Board  of  Trade 


Board  of  Agrriculture 


The  Government 
Statist    of  Victoria 
(Australia)    


Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial 

and   other   Possessions  of    the  United 

Kingdom.     1874-1888. 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    1874-1888. 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and 

other    Foreign    Countries.       1877    to 

1886-7. 
Ditto  ditto         1878  to  1887-8. 

Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial 

and  other   Possessions  of    the  United 

Kingdom.     Part  18,  1882-83-84. 
Annual   Statement  of   the  Trade  of  the 

United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 

and  British  Possessions    for  the  Year 

1889. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and 

Shipping    of    the    United    Kingdom. 

1889. 
Board  of  Trade  Journal.     Nos.  36-47. 
Return  of  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  principal 

Textile  Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

with  Report  thereon. 
Agricultural    Returns  of  Great   Britain. 

1889. 
Agricultural   Produce  Statistics  of  Great 

Britain  for  1889. 


Statistical    Register 
Victoria.      1887. 

Census  of  Australia. 
Victorian  Year  Book. 


of    the    Colony    of 


1891. 

1887-8, 


1888-9. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  per 
Worthington  C. 
Ford,  Esq 

Thellnstitute  of  Bankers 

University  College, 

London     . 

Government  of  Bulgaria 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per  Signor  Louis 
Bodio    


Consular  Reports,  Nos.  104  to  109. 

Index  to  Volume  29  of  Consular  Reports. 
Copies  of  Journal,   Nov.    1889   to   June, 
1890. 

Calendar.     Session  1889-90. 

Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Princi- 
paute  de  Bulgarie  avee  les  pays 
etrangers  1885-88. 

Mouvement  de  la  population  de  la  princi- 
paute  de  Bulgarie,  1881-84. 

Movimento  Commercials  del  Regno 
d'ltalia  nell'  anno  1888. 


Movimento  della    Navigazione  nei  Porti 

del  Regno  nell'  anno  1888. 
Bollettino  Mensile    delle    Situazione   dei 

Conti  degli  Istituti  d'Emissione,  Anno 

20,  Nos.  4  to  12  ;  Anno  21,  Nos.  1-3. 
Casse  di  Rispai-mio.      1889. 
Bollettino    di    Legislazione  e    Statistica, 

Doganale  e  Commerciale.      1889  and 

1890.     12  numbers. 
Aunali  di  Statistica.     7  numbers. 
Statistica    dell    Istruzione    aecondaria   e 

superiore  per  I'auno  scolastica,  1885-6. 
Bulletin     Laternational    de    Statistique. 

Tome  4.      1*^  livraison. 
LeSocieta  Co-operative  di  Credito  e  Banche 

popolari,  &c.,  &c.,  ueU  anno  1887. 
Statistica    delle     Emigrazione     Italiana, 

anno  1888. 
Statistica  delle  Opera  pie  al  Decembre  31, 

1880,  e  dei  lasciti  di  beneficenza  fatti 

nel  settennio,  1881-87. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


The  Minister  of  Agri-' 
culture,  Industry,  & 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per     Signor    Louis 
Bodio  


Works  Presented. 


The  Health  Society  of 
Milan,  per  Signor 
Bodio    

The  Royal  Statistical  ) 
Society,  London  ...  j 

The  Danish   Political  ) 
Economy  Society...  j 


Statistica 
87. 


delle    cause   di    morti,    1886- 


Statistica  Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale 

per  I'anno  1887. 
Statistica  del  Commercio  speciale  di  Im- 

portazione   e   di  Esportazione.       1889. 

7  parts. 
Anuali   del  Credito   e   della  Previdenza, 

anno  1889. 
Statistica    Giudiziaria   Penale   per  I'anno 

1887. 
Bollettino  di   Notizie   Commerciali.   Nos. 

25-53  (1889).     (1890),  Nos.  1-25. 
Appendice    al    Bollettino    semestrale    del 

credito  e   del  risparmio.    1889-90. 
Bollettino  di  notizie  sul  Credito  e  la  Pre- 
videnza.    Anno   7,   Nos.  6   to   12,  and 

Index  ;  Anno  8,  Nos.  1  to  4, 
Statistica   dell'    Istruzione    Secondaria   e 

Superi ore  per  I'anno  scolastico.  1886-87. 
Atti  della    Commissione    Reale    per  I'in- 

chiesta  sulle  opere  pie.      1889. 
Introduzione  alia  Statistica  delle  Banche 

Popolari.     Anno  1887. 
Bilanci  Provincial!  per  I'anno  1886. 
Bilanci  Communali  per  I'anno  1887. 
Relazione  Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile, 

anno  1887. 
Emigrazione  Italiana  all  Estero.   1888-89. 
La    Teorica    della    Co-operazione.       Prof. 

Carlo  G.  Albonico. 
Giornale  della  Societa  Italiana  d'Igiene. 

Anno    11,    Nos.    5    to  12;    Anno    12, 

Nos.  1  to  5. 

Copies  of  their  Journal  for  1889-90. 

Nationaloekonomisk      Tidsskrift,      1889, 
parts  5  to  6  ;  1890,  parts  1  to  2. 
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By  whom  Preaented. 


Works  Presented. 


M.  Alfred  de  Foville 
(Ministfere  des  Fin- 
ances, Paris) 

Herr  Josef  Korosi 
(Buda-Pesth)    

Prof,  Erben  (Prague) 


Bureau  of  Labor  (De- 
partment of  Interi- 
or),Washington,  per 
Carroll  B.  Wright. 


The  Vice-President  of  \ 
the  Junta  de  Aran-  ' 
celes  y  Valoraciones  | 
(Madrid)  j 

American    Geographi-^ 

cal  Society   \ 

American     Statistical 

Association  

Manchester     Associa-  [ 

tion  of  Engineers...  ( 
Der  Vereins  fur  Erd-  |^ 

kunde  Leipzig ( 

Manchester     Literary  \ 

and     Philosophical  V 

Society ) 

G.M.  Boissevain(Ams-  \ 

terdam)    j 


Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation 
Comparee.    June,  1889,  to  May,  1890. 

Kritik  der  Vaccinations  Statistik. 
Bulletin  Annuel  des  Finances  des  Grandes 

Villes.     1884. 
Bulletin  Hebdomadaire  de  Prague.  1889-90 
Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Ville  Capitale 

de  Prague.     1885,  86,  87,  88. 
Statistisches    Handbook  der  Koniglichen 

Haupstadt  Prag.     1885-86. 

Third  Annual  Keport  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Labor,  1887.  (Strikes  and 
Lockouts). 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners   of  Labor,     1888.        (Working 

Women  in  Large  Cities.) 
Report   of  the   Commissioner   of  Labor. 

(Marriage  and  Divorce). 
Supplemento  h.  las  Memorias  Commerciales 

Nos.  157-180  (2  copies). 
Resummes  Mensuales   de    la   Estadistica 

del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espana.   Nos. 
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Increase  of  Local  Indebtedness,  6  ;  Dissection  of  Works  and 
Property,  the  Assets  of  Local  Authorities,  6  ;  Trading  Under 
takings  of  Local  Bodies — Should  Capital  Value  be  Redeemed  ?  7; 
Profits  on  Local  Governing  Investments,  7;  Limits  of  Redemp- 
tion of  Capital,  8  ;  Will  the  Indebtedness  of  Local  Bodies 
Increase  1  8  ;  New  Pm-poses  of  Local  Government,  9  ;  County 
Expenditure,  9  ;  Kinds  of  Local  Authorities,  9  ;  Magistrates, 
duties  of,  10  ;  Police  in  the  Metropolitan  Area,  10  ;  Present 
Obligatory  Duties  of  Municipal  and  County  Authorities,  Poor- 
law  Guardians,  School  Boards,  and  other  Local  Bodies,  10, 11 ; 
Analysis  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  Local  Bodies,  1886-7, 12; 
Growth  of  Local  Requirements,  1 3  ;  Dissected  Statement  of 
Public  Rates  Received,  1873-4,  1878-9,  1883-4, 1885-6, 1886-7, 
14  ;  Statement  distinguishing  Urban,  Extra  Metropolitan, 
Urban  and  Rural,  Rural,  15;    Public  Rates,  Collection  Com- 
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plex,  16;  County  Council  Rates  by  Precept,  17;  Cross 
Accounts  of  Local  Authorities,  1 7  ;  Poor  Rate  should  be  an 
Imperial  Tax,  18;  Systems  of  Election,  19;  Public  Spirit,  20; 
Surcharges,  21  ;  Politics  and  Local  Offices,  22  ;  County 
Councils,  enlargement  of  their  powers,  23. 

Manchester  City  :  Its  Indebtedness,  Balance  Sheet  of,  3. 
Manchester  :    Poverty  of  its  Poorer  Districts,  46  ;  Overcrowding, 

47  ;   Death-rate  in  Crowded  Parts,  47  ;   Plague  Spots  in,  48  ; 

Moral  and  Physical  Deterioration,  49. 
Manufacturing  Processes  in  relation  to  Health,  J.  T.  Arlidge, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  (London),  Milroy  Lecturer,  105. 
Mills,  Rev.  Herbert  V.,  on  Home  Colonisation,  51. 
MuNRO,  LL.D.,  Professor  J.  E.  C,  on  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal 

and  Iron  Industries,"  from  1885  to  1889,  119. 

Nbw  Zealand  :  Statistics  of,  for  1888,  by  R.  Henry  Gibson, 
corresponding  member,  91 ;  First  Discovery  of,  91 ;  Welling- 
ton, Growth  of,  93;  Nelson  Growth  of,  94;  The  North  Island, 
94,  95  ;  The  South  Island,  94  ;  Area  in  North  Island  suitable 
for  Pastoral  Purposes,  96  ;  Area  suitable  for  Agriculture,  97  ; 
North  Island  Harbours,  97 ;  Difficulties  of  Locomotion,  97, 
98  ;  Population  North  Island,  98  ;  Geography  of  the  Middle 
Island,  99,  100;  Products  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
101  ;  South  Island  Area  suitable  for  Agriculture,  102  ;  and 
suitable  for  Pastoral  Uses,  102;  Population,  Revenue,  Exports, 
Imports,  Telegraph  Mileage,  Number  of  Horses,  Cattle  and 
Sheep,  102,  103  ;  Railways,  103  ;  Savings  Banks,  104;  Land 
under  Cultivation,  1853—1890,  104. 

Religion  :  Attendance  at  Sunday  Schools,  England  and  Wales, 
42;  Attendance  at  Places  of  Public  Worship,  43;  Attendance 
and  Accommodation  Decreasing,  43  ;  Number  of  Registered 
Sects,  1868—1888,  44. 
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Savings  Banks,  29. 

Social  Progress,  19th  Century,  45  ;  Prosperity  of  Northern 
English  Counties,  52;  Social  Eesults  of  Want  of  Employment, 
54 ;  Uncultivated  Land  in  England,  57  ;  Aims  of  Home 
Colonisation,  58 ;  Alcohol  and  Insanity,  70 ;  Poverty  and 
Drink,  72. 

Statistics:  Evidence  of,  in  Relation  to  our  Social  Condition 
Galloway,  J.  R.,  25;  Figures  as  Standards  of  Comparison,  25 
Pauperism,  27 ;  Bankruptcy,  28 ;  Savings  Banks  Returns 
England  and  Wales,  29;  Crime,  30;  Juvenile  Crime,  31,  32 
Education,  33  ;  Lunacy,  34,  36  ;  Suicide  in  England,  37 
Temperance,  38 ;  Mortality  Tables,  England  and  Wales,  39, 41 
Religion,  42,  44;  Poverty  in  Poorer  Manchester,  46,  48 
Statistics  of  New  Zealand,  91,  104. 

Suicide  in  England,  36,  37  ;  Suicide  and  Drink,  39. 

Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  from  1885  to 
1889,  by  Professor  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  LL.D,,  119;  Durham, 
120  ;  Northumberland,  121  ;  Cumberland,  124  ;  South 
Wales,  125  ;  South  Staffordshire,  127  ;  Cannock  Chase,  127  ; 
Lanarkshire,  129  ;  Cleveland,  Ironstone,  137  ;  Cleveland, 
Blast-furnacemen,  139 ;  North  of  England  Finished  Iron 
Trade,  139  ;  South  Staffordshire  Iron,  141  ;  General  Results 
of  Sliding  Scales,  143  ;  Northumberland  Scale  1887,  147  ; 
Cumberland  Scale,  1887,  149;  South  Wales,  1890  Scale, 
152;  Cannock  Chase  Scale,  157;  Cleveland  Miners' Scale, 
1887,  160;  Cleveland  Blast-furnacemen's  Scale,  1888,  164; 
South  Staffordshire  Scale,  1889,  168. 

Wages  :  Agricultural  Wages  at  Starvation  Limit,  51 ;  Demand  for 
Machinery,  52 ;  Social  Results  of  Scarcity  of  Employment, 
54. 

Walker,  F.  A.  (quoted)  on  the  Consumption  of  Wealth,  68. 

Whyte  James  :  On  the  Cost  of  our  Drinking  Customs,  67. 
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TABLES.       . 

Bankruptcy  Court  Returns,  1871,  1888,  28= 

Crime:  Statistics  of  1868,  1889,  30  ;    Juvenile  Crime  1857,  1888, 
31,  33. 

Drink  :  Amount  Spent  in  Alcoholic  Liquor,  1889,  67. 

Education :  England  and  Wales,  33. 

Local  Government :  National   Debt  and   Local    Debt    Compared, 
1874-5,     1886-7,     4  ;       Growth    of    Local 
Indebtedness,  1874-5,  1886-7,  4. 
„  Total   Amount    received  from   Public    Rates, 

Rateable  Value,  Rate  in  the  £,  5. 
„  Works    and   Property,    the    Assets    of  Local 

Governing  Bodies,  6. 
„  Receipts   and    Expenditure    1886-7,    12,    13; 

Growth    of     Local     Requirements     1874-5, 
1886-7,  13. 
„  Dissected  Statement  of  Amounts  received  from 

Public  Rates,  1873-4,  1886-7,  15,  16. 
„  1874,  1887,  Valuation  to  the  Poor  Rate,  Gross 

Estimated    Rental,    Rateable    Value,     with 
Relative  Growth,  5. 
Longevity  :    Teetotallers,  and   non-Teetotallers,    Rechabites,  and 

Foresters,  81. 
Lunacy,  England  and  Wales,  1859,  1889,  34,  36. 

Manchester  :    Poor  Parts,  Mortality  Tables,  46,  48  ;    Degradation 

of  its  Poor,  Causes,  49,  50. 
Mortality,  England  and  Wales,  1862,  1888,  39,  41. 

„         Poorer  Manchester,  47,  48. 
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New  Zealand :  Population,  Revenue,  Exports  and  Imports, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Telegraphs,  Railways,  and  Saviugs 
Banks,  102,  104. 

Pauperism  :  Comparative  Statement  England  and  Wales,  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Relief,  1857,  1889,  27. 

Religion  :  Attendance  at  Sunday  Schools,  England  and  Wales, 
1818,  1887,  42  ;  Attendance  at  Places  of  Public  Worship,  43. 

Savings  Banks  Returns  England  and  Wales,  1857,  1887,  29. 

Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries,  Durham,  120; 
Northumberland,  123  ;  Cumberland,  124  ;  South  Wales,  125  ; 
South  Staffordshire,  127  ;  Cannock  Chase,  129  ;  Lanarkshire, 
132,  133;  Cleveland  Ironstone,  138;  North  of  England 
Finished  Iron,  140,  141  ;  Cumberland  1887  Scale,  150 ; 
South  Wales  1890  Scale,  154  ;  South  Staffordshire  and  East 
Worcestershire  Coal  and  Ironstone  Miners'  Wages  Board 
Sliding  Scale  1889,  157  ;  Cleveland  Miners'  Scale,  1887,  160, 
162;  Cleveland  Blast-furnacemen's  Scale,  1888,  165,  166; 
South  Staffordshire  Ironworkers'  Wages  Scale,  1889,  168. 

Temperance  :  Consumption  of  AlcohoHc  and  non-Alcoholic 
Beverages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1857,  1888,  38. 
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EXTRACTS     FROM     THE     RULES 

OF   THE 

MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Established  1833. 


Preamble. — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
are — The  collection  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Society, 
and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
totally  excluding  party  politics. 

Interpretation  Clause. — In  these  Rules  the  masculine  shall 
include  the  feminine  gender. 

Rule  1. — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  half-a-guinea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future 
subscriptions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas.  Every 
new  member  shall,  on  election,  pay  an  admission  fee  of  half-a- 
guinea  ;  but  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
session  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  subscription  for  that 
session. 

2. — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  advance  on  the  1st 
of  October  in  each  year. 

3. — Gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  culti- 
vating Statistical  inquiries,  and  living  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers.    No  subscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

4. — The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  Society's 
session,  viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting, 
NOTE. — The  Society's  Library  is  by  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  deposited  at  the  Free  Reference 
Library,  King  Street,  and  is  open  daily.     Members  desiring 
to  borrow  books  can  do  so  on  obtaining  an  order  from  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  viz.,  Mr  F.  E.  M.  Beardsall, 
25,  Booth  Street ;  or  Mr.  G.  H.  Pownall,  Manchester  and 
Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann  Street. 


